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SHAKSPERE 


CHAPTER  I. 


BEREAVEMENT. 


One  week  must  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed 
since  tlie  events  we  liave  harrated  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  house  of  Clopton  is  shut  up, 
empty,  and  deserted.  The  good  Sir  Hugh  is 
again  at  liberty;  but  the  seas  flow  between 
him  and  Britain.  After  having  been  ex- 
amined bj  Lord  Hunsden,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  three 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  was  released 
from  his  confinement,  and  honourably  dis- 
missed. The  conspirators,  all  excepting  the 
priest  Eustace,  who  had  escaped,  and  through 

VOL.  II.  B 
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whose  intrigues  tlie  good  kniglit  had  become 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Council,  were 
condemned  to  death  and  executed  in  Old 
Palace  Yard  two  days  after.  With  eager 
haste,  and  tarrying  at  each  post  but  to  obtain 
fresh  horses  to  pursue  their  journey  into 
Warwickshire,  Sir  Hugh  and  Walter  Arderne 
had  (immediately  on  the  release  of  the  for- 
mer), galloped  as  hard  as  spur  and  briddle 
could  urge  on  their  steeds  towards  Olopton. 
Unluckily  they  passed  Martin  in  the  night  on 
the  road  near  Oxford,  as  he  was  hastening  to- 
wards London  with  the  intention  ©f  breaking 
the  news  of  Charlotte's  death  to  them. 

One  letter  had  in  a  measure  prepared  the 
good  knight  to  find  his  daughter  dangerously 
ill;  but,  as  in  those  days,  both  the  inditing 
and  conveying  a  packet  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable time  and  toil,  requiring  an  especial 
post,  and  one  not  given  to  potting  on  the 
way,  letters  were  by  no  means  so  sure  of  com- 
ing to  hand,  or  so  speedily  delivered  as  in 
latter  times. 

Under  these  circumstances,  only  one  packet 
despatched  by  Martin  had  reached  London. 
Two  posts  which  overrode  each  several  times 
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en  route,  had  both  foundered  drunk  bj  the 
way,  whilst  a  third  packet  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  dishonest  messenger,  who  pouched  the 
coin,  and  saved  himself  the  journey. 

So  that  the  unhappy  knight  arrived  at  the 
Hall  to  find  desolation  where  he  had  left 
plenty.  His  house  was  shut  up — his  daughter 
was  dead.  She  had  died  of  the  plague,  it  was 
said ;  and  with  fearful  haste,  by  order  of  the 
authorities  of  the  neighbouring  town,  she  had 
been  next  day  buried. 

It  far  exceeds  the  descriptive  power  of  our 
pen  to  paint  the  grief,  horror,  and  despair  of  the 
good  Sir  Hugh  and  his  nephew.  For  the  moment 
they  seemed  stupified  with  excess  of  misery. 
They  then  threw  themselves  in  each  other's 
arms,  and  wept  in  their  desolation,  till  the 
very  violence  of  their  grief  in  some  sort  re- 
lieved them. 

'Tis  extraordinary  how  the  human  mind, 
after  a  time,  accommodates  itself  to  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  however  hard  to 
bear.  It  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  mour- 
ners that  they  had  in  each  other  subjects  of 
anxiety.  Each  felt  the  hard  lot  of  the  other; 
and  as  each  watched  the  deep  sorrow  of  his 
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companion  in  misery,  the  very  feelings  and 
disposition  to  afford  comfort,  and  urge  patience 
and  resignation,  in  some  sort  took  from  them 
the  poignancy  of  their  own  feelings. 

The  old  knight,  after  wandering  about  the 
house  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival,  now  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room  in  w^hich  his  daughter 
died,  and  now  throwing  himself  upon  the  bed 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  gradually  became  calmer 
in  his  mood,  and  seemed  inclined  to  force  him- 
self to  take  an  interest  in  his  old  occupa- 
tions. 

He  visited,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  the  kennel  and  the  falconry,  accompanied 
by  Arderne,  and  made  the  rounds  of  the  dif- 
ferent buildings  and  offices.  Neither  of  them 
spoke  much  to  each  other,  except  an  occa- 
sional word  as  they  came  upon  some  object  of 
deep  interest  in  connexion  with  her  who  was 
gone.  "  Look !"  said  Sir  Hugh,  as  with  quivering 
lips  and  tears  rolling  down  his  muscular 
cheeks  and  grey  beard,  he  pointed  to  Char- 
lotte's favourite  hawk — a  gallant  bird,  which 
sat  and  plumed  itself  upon  its  perch,  "  look !" 
said  he,  in  tremulous  accents — he  could  say  no 
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more  ;  but  in  the  utterance  of  that  word  what 
an  agonj  of  grief  was   expressed.     Arderne, 
too,  felt  his  cliest  heave,  and  the  tears  course 
each  other  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  regarded  the 
hawk.     But  the  sight  of  the  brave  old  knight 
struggling  to   master  his  grief  for   his   sake, 
relieved   the    poignancy    of  his   own    sorrow. 
"Oome,  uncle,''  said  he,  "we  must  to  the  stables. 
Tarry  not  here.     Tliere  is  much  to  be  looked 
after,   and  which  wants  jour  care.     The   at- 
tendants seem  to  have  deserted  their  charo-e, 
and  the  stalls  are  for  the  most  part  empty  f 
and  so    they    pursued    their    search    around. 
When  they  came  to  the  stable,  if  objects  were 
wanting  to  produce  the  sharp  pang  of  grief, 
here  again  they  were    to  be  found — objects 
pecuHarly   adapted  to  give  the  most  intense 
feelings  of  sorrow  as  they  were  associated  with 
those  accomplishments  in  his  daughter,  vrhich 
the  knight  had  held  in  most  estimation.    There 
hung  the  side-saddle  and  gay  trappings  of  her 
favourite    steed,    and   there   stood   the   steed 
itself,  which  the  head  falconer  had  kept  in  its 
stall — a  milk-white  and  perfect  courser ;  and 
in  the   stable   beside  the   manger,  lay  Char- 
lotte's favourite  hound, — the  doo-,  in  her  ab- 
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sence  having  apparently  sought  consolation  in 
the  companionship  of  the  horse  he  had  so 
often  accompanied  to  the  field. 

The  horse  turned  and  neighed  inquiringly, 
it  appeared,  to  the  old  knight ;  and  the  dog 
shook  himself  clear  of  the  straw,  and  bounding 
out  of  the  stall,  put  his  fore-legs  upon  Sir 
Hugh's  breast,  and  seemed  to  ask  for  his 
mistress,  and  then  it  stood  down,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  fruitlessness  of  the  query ;  and  throw- 
ing up  its  great  head,  uttered  a  long  melan- 
choly howl.  After  which,  crawling  back  to  its 
lair,  it  laid  its  head  down,  and  watched  the 
visitors  with  a  keen  eye. 

The  good  knight  regarded  the  dog  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  silence.  He  then  stepped 
up  to  the  white  steed  ;  and  as  it  put  its  nose 
affectionately  in  his  face,  he  kissed  it  again 
and  again.  He  then  sought  for  his  own 
saddle  ;  and  saddling  and  bridling  the  horse, 
he  led  it  forth  into  the  yard,  followed  by  the 
hound. 

As  Walter  observed  the  knight's  move- 
ments, he  had  quietly  saddled  his  own  steed, 
and  they  both  set  out  together,  and  without 
a  word  took  the  road  to  Stratford.      There 
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was  no  necessity  for  Walter  to  inquire  of  his 
uncle  their  destination.  He  felt  assured,  by 
his  own  feelings,  that  the  knight  was  about  to 
yisit  his  daughter's  grave. 

Although  Sir  Hugh  had  however  endea- 
voured to  resign  himself  to  the  decrees  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  bear  with  fortitude  the  dire 
affliction  which  had  visited  his  house,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  pursue  the  usual  tenor 
of  his  former  life  at  Clopton  :  the  charm  of 
existence  seemed  fled  for  ever — "life  was  as 
tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale."  It  seemed  to 
him,  that  in  the  listless  way  in  which  he  was 
pursuing  his  daily  avocations,  he  was  begin- 
ning over  again.  He  rode  forth  without  pur- 
pose, and  pursued  his  route  as  chance  or  his 
steed  directed. 

Luckily  this  had  been  foreseen  by  a  true 
industrious  friend,  one  who,  since  the  return 
of  Sir  Hugh  to  Clopton,  had  beeit  sorely 
missed  in  his  need  by  the  good  knight. 

The  faithful  Martin,  on  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, on  finding  that  Sir  Hugh  had  been 
liberated,  and  had  returned  to  Clopton,  was 
struck  with  dismay,  in  as  much  as  he  imme- 
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diately  surmised  the  shock  the  knight  would 
be  likely  to  receive  on  so  immediately  return- 
ing to  his  desolate  home. 

Sudden  and  quick  in  all  his  resolves,  he 
sought  out  a  friend  at  Court,  and  one  who  was 
under  some  little  obligation  to  him  for  former 
services  rendered.  This  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Sir  Christopher  Ilatton,  a  distinguished 
personal  favourite  of  the  Queen;  a  gentleman 
who  owed  his  rise  absolutely  to  his  exceeding 
good  gifts  in  the  elegant  accomplishment  of 
dancing,  and  who  walking  into  favour  by  a 
corranto,  gradually  gained  ground  in  Her  Ma ' 
jesty's  further  affections  by  his  activity  in  the 
galliard,  capering  liigher  and  higher  into  the 
Royal  estimation  at  each  subsequent  demirote, 
till  he  successively  attained  the  posts  of  Gentle- 
man Pensioner,  Captain  of  the  Guard,  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Chancellor.  This 
gentleman  then  who,  (notwithstanding  the  odd- 
ness  of  his  rise)  was  in  reality  a  man  of  most 
amiable  temper  and  mild  disposition,  possessing 
a  mind  less  biassed  by  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  than  most  of  his  contemporaries;  indeed 
Sir  Christopher  Ilatton  was  (during  his  career) 
the  constant  resource  of  the  unfortunate.  Know- 
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ing  on  such  occasions,  and  ^^liicli  was  then  a 
rare  thing  to  observe,  no  distinction  of  rehgion, 
he  was  the  frequent  intercessor  in  cases  of  per- 
secution, and  also  the  patron  and  the  friend  of 
literary  men. 

This  most  estimable  man,  who  was  one  of 
the  Council  before  whom  Sir  Hugh  had  been 
examined,  the  faithful  Martin  sought  out,  and 
immediately  interceded  with  in  favour  of  his 
old  master. 

"Sir  Hugh  Clopton,''  said  Martin,  "hath 
been  badlj  used  in  this  matter;  and  inasmuch 
as  his  arrest  and  absence  hath  in  some  mea- 
sure, bj  removing  him  from  the  government  of 
his  house  at  a  time  of  sickness  and  distress, 
caused  him  much  misery,  the  which  his  pre- 
sence and  management  might  have  possibly 
obviated,  I  think  the  Queen  is  bound  to  show 
him  some  sort  of  assistance  in  his  great  grief." 
"  Doubtless,''  said  Sir  Christopher,  who  was 
at  that  moment  engaged  in  arranging  a  quick 
measure  for  the  viol  de  gamba,  and  which  he 
meant  to  adapt  some  exceeding  curious  steps 
to  at  the  masque  given  by  the  Templars  to  Her 
Majesty  on  that  very  night,  "  doubtless,  good 
Martin.     Only  show  me  in  what  way  I  can 
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serve  the  good  knight  Sir  Hugh,  and  look 
upon  it  as  done/^ 

"  Why,  look  je,''  said  Martin,  "  Sir  Hugh  is 
a  man  having  as  great  excellence  in  his  arms 
as  jou,  Sir  Christopher,  are  so  justly  celebrated 
for  in  the  heels.  Now  if  jou  could  intercede 
for  him  with  Her  Majesty,  so  that  the  good 
knight  might  be  appointed  to  some  command 
in  the  Low  Countries,  the  violence  of  action 
might  do  away  with  the  poignancy  of  his  grief, 
and  force  him  from  his  home/^ 

"  I  fear  me  this  is  rather  a  delicate  matter 
to  broach  imto  Her  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Chris- 
topher. "  After  the  late  attempts  of  the  Catho- 
lics upon  her  life,  she  hath  very  considerable 
dislike  to  all  members  of  that  religion." 

"  And  yet,^^  said  Martin,  "  consider  the  miser- 
able condition  of  this  poor  gentleman :  make  it 
your  own  case.  Think,  Sir  Christoper,  if  you 
was  to  be  bereft  of  all — of  favour,  fortune, 
influence  at  Court." 

"  Sir  Hugh  hath  lost  nothing  of  all  this," 
interrupted  Sir  Christopher.  "He  hath  lost 
no  fortune  and  favour  and  influence  at  Court : 
he  never  had  or  sought  for  either  the  one  or 
the  other." 
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''  But  lie  hatli  lost  his  child,"  said  Martin, 
'•  which  is  all  these  to  him/' 

"  In  mv  case,"  said  Sir  Christopher,  "  I  should 
not  consider  myself  so  utterly  miserable  were  I 
to  lose  all  you  have  mentioned.  As  long  as  I 
am  lord  of  this  presence,''  he  said,  drawing  him- 
self up,  and  looking  at  the  reflection  of  his  ex-^ 
ceeding  handsome  face  and  bushy  beard  in  the 
mirror,  and  then  regarding  liis  well-turned  leg 
and  small  foot,  *'methink5,"  he  continued,  "I 
shoidd  not  lack  adrancement.  There  are  other 
Courts  besides  the  Court  of  Elizabeth — other 
lands  besides  Britain — where  a  man's  good  gifts 
might  be  properly  estimated ;"  and  as  Sir  Chi*is- 
topher  said  this,  he  threw  out  his  right  foot, 
and  pointed  his  toe  with  great  grace  and 
effect. 

"  And  there  it  is,"  said  Martin ;  '•  bereft  of 
favour  and  fortune,  you  would  still  have  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon.  Sir  Christopher.  But 
how  if  a  sudden  twist  were  to  dislocate  that 
slim  ancle,  and  the  joint  were  ever  after  to  be 
like  the  callous  hock  of  a  foundered  steed? 
How  then  would  you  push  youi'  fortune  V 

"  Nay,  then  I  should  be  utterly  discom- 
fited," said  Sir  Christopher,  laughing;  "foun- 
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dered  in  good  earnest — toe  and  heel — lilp  and 
thigh." 

"And  such  is  the  condition  of  Sir  Hugh/' 
said  Martin,  "  unless  we  can  give  a  fresh  filhp 
to  his  depressed  spirits,  and  teach  him  to  forget 
his  griefs;  he  'svill  despair,  and,  despairing, 
die." 

"  I  see  the  urgency  of  the  matter,^'  said  Sir 
Christopher :  "  Her  Majesty  may  lose  a  good 
blade  in  the  stout  knight,  were  he  to  die  of 
grief.  He  hath  received  wrong,  but  he  shall 
hare  speedy  redress.  Come  to  me  to-morrow, 
good  Martin — early,  good  Martin — and,  my 
life  upon  it,  I  will  in  some  sort  content  you/' 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  after  Sir  Hugh  had 
returned  to  his  desolate  home,  and  when  he 
was  beginning,  even  more  than  at  first,  to  feel 
the  sense  of  his  utter  loneliness,  and  the  heayi- 
ness  of  his  irreparable  loss,  Martin  unexpectedly 
returned,  and,  full  of  apparent  haste  and  the 
urgency  and  importance  of  his  business,  pre- 
sented a  sealed  commission  to  him  from  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton. 

The  good  knight  was  seated  in  the  old  oak 
pannelled  room,  where  we  have  first  introduced 
him  to  our  readers,  when  Martin  entered.     His 
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viol  de  gamba  was  in  his  hand,  and  he 
listlessly  executing  an  air  which  was  a  faronrite 
with  his  daughter. 

Those  who  hare  heard  the  tones  of  this  ob- 
solete instrument  will  readilj  remember  its 
silrer  sweetness — tones  which  seemed  peculiar 
to  the  age  and  scene,  floating  with  a  delidons 
softness  through  those  old  apartmentsy  and 
seeming,  as  they  filled  the  hall  and  corridor,  to 
die  awaj  in  echoing  ribration ;  so  soothing  and 
so  melancholy;  so  well  adapted  to  soften  the 
poignancy  of  the  old  man  s  grief,  that,  as  he 
finished  the  measure,  the  tears  coursed  one 
another  down  his  cheeks.  Martin  (who  had 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  strains  for  a  moment) 
as  the  old  knight  laid  down  his  bow,  imme- 
diately stepped  up  to  him  and  presented  his 
packet. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  friends,  as  Martin 
had  surmised,  caused  considerable  emotion  to 
both;  but  Martin  concealed  his  own  feelings 
under  an  affectation  of  despatch,  and  dashing 
the  tear  from  his  eye,  bade  the  knight  peruse 
the  packet  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted, 
without  delay. 

"  From  whom  and  whence  is  ill*  sud  Sir 
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Hugli.  "  Metliinks  I  had  rather  defer  matters 
of  business  till  another  opportunity.  There  be 
many  sealed  letters  I  have  received  the  last 
two  days  now  lying  in  the  hall,  and  which  I 
have  no  heart  to  open  or  peruse ;  for  what  have 
I  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  world  1  what 
interest  have  I  in  life  or  its  businesses  V 

"Nevertheless/'  said  Martin,  "this  commis- 
sion must  be  read  and  attended  to ;  inasmuch 
as  it  cometh  from  one  whose  behests  are  to  be 
obeyed.  'Tis  from  the  Queen;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not.  Her  Majesty  requires  your  instant 
employment  in  her  service.  There  is  work  to 
be  done  with  spur  and  rapier,  and  you  must 
undertake  it." 

"  Nay  then,''  said  the  knight,  whose  ardour 
was  in  a  moment  aroused  at  the  prospect  of 
military  duty,  "  there  never  yet  was  a  Clopton 
found  wanting  when  he  should  serve  his  sove- 
reign in  the  field  :  mine  eyes  are  somewhat 
dim,  good  Martin,  peruse  thou  the  letter,  and 
give  me  the  substance  of  its  contents." 

"  In  how  long  a  time,"  said  Martin,  after 
glancing  at  the  letter,  the  contents  of  which 
he  well  knew,  "  can  you  be  ready  to  set  forth 
from  hence,  good  master  mine  V'^ 
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"  As  soon  as  steed  is  saddled  and  led  forth 
and  weapon  girded  on,  I  am  prepared  to 
mount,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  what  other  prepara- 
tion doth  an  old  soldier  want,  good  Martin "?" 
"  Alas ! "  he  continued,  looking  round,  "  I 
have  now  nothing  here  to  take  leave  of; 
nothing  to  care  for.  In  the  world  I  am 
nothing,  and  unless  Her  Majesty's  service  require 
continuance  of  my  life,  'twere  better  I  were 
gathered  to  my  forefathers."  Thus  then  was 
Sir  Hugh,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Martin,  dispatched  forthwith  to  join  the  expe- 
dition under  the  Earl  of  Leicester  against  the 
Spaniards.  He  came  up  with  the  Earl  just  as 
he  had  sat  down  before  Zutphen,  where  the 
circuQistance  of  war  and  the  bustle  of  the 
camp,  in  a  great  measure  alleviated  the  sorrows 
of  the  good  old  man. 

With  Walter  Arderne,  however,  Martin  had 
a  somewhat  more  difficult  part  to  play.  He 
had  thought  it  wise  to  separate  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  because  he  surmised  that  the  constant 
sight  of  each  other  only  served  to  remind  them 
of  their  loss.  He  therefore,  after  the  old 
knight's  departure,  urged  upon  Walter  the 
great  necessity  there  was  for  his  not  ^wearing 
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out  his  youtli  in  shapeless  idleness/'  "  There 
be  many  Avajs  for  a  man  to  rise  to  distinction 
in  the  world  at  the  present  moment,"  said 
Martin,  "  and  let  ambition  be  now  your  mis- 
tress, good  Walter." 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Arderne,  "  thou  canst  not  feel 
for  me,  good  friend,  because  thou  hast  never 
felt  the  desolation  I  feel.  Ambition  and  all 
other  passions  but  grief  are  dead  within  me." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Martin.  "  Men  that  live  in 
the  world  must  be  of  the  world.  The  health 
of  the  mind  is  of  far  more  consequence  to  us 
than  the  health  of  the  body.  The  Ardernes 
were  never  yet  drivellers.  Go  forth  man,  like 
your  forefathers.  I  in  some  sort  feel  anguish 
of  mind,  as  well  as  thou ;  but  I  give  not  way 
to  it.  Afflictions  are  sent  by  Providence. 
Let  your  head  contrive  and  your  hand  execute, 
and  you  will  forget  your  particular  griefs  in 
blows  given  and  taken ;  nay,  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  all  have  to  belt  on  the  brand — 
that  I  foresee  plainly  enough.  The  Spaniard 
despises  all  other  nations  except  the  Enghsh; 
we  have  the  honour  of  his  hate  because  he 
cannot  despise  us;  and  we  shall  shortly  feel 
the  Aveight  of  his  whole  force  against  us.  Of 
that  you  may  rely/^ 
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"And  wliitlier,  then,  would  joii  liave  me 
go  V  said  Arderne.  "  You  objected  to  my 
accompanying  my  uncle  ;  what  course  do  you 
point  out  for  me,  so  poor  in  spirit  V 

"  Why,  look  ye,''  said  Martin,  "  there  is  an 
expedition  now  about  to  set  sail  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies. 
Men's  mouths  were  full  of  it  when  I  was  near 
the  Court.  Two  thousand  three  hundred 
volunteers,  besides  seamen,  are  enrolled  under 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  success  of  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese  in  both  Indies,  and  the 
wonders  seen  in  these  islands,  have  influenced 
the  imagination  of  all  men  of  spirit  ;  an  I 
were  you,  I  would  join  this  expedition, — see 
this  new  world  and  its  strange  inhabitants, 
and  witness  the  matters  said  to  exist  there." 

"  And  when  would  you  haye  me  depart  V^ 
inquired  Arderne. 

"  What  time  is  better  than  the  present '?" 
said  Martin.  "  How  long  doth  the  soldier 
require  to  get  under  arms,  wlien  he  receives 
the  order  to  fall  in  V 

"  ]^Iethinks,"  said  Arderne,  "  I  have  many 
places  to  visit  and  take  leave  of,  ere  I  can  quit 
them  perhaps  for  ever." 
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"  Take  no  leave  of  them  at  all/^  said  Martin. 
"  When  you  return,  thej  will  be  fresh  and 
fairer  in  your  eyes." 

"I  have  one  friend  amongst  the  many  I 
care  not  to  see  again,  whom  I  must  see  and 
take  leave  of,"  said  Arderne  ;  "  one,  whom  I 
would  fain  spend  some  time  with  ere  we 
part.'' 

"  Know  I  him  ?"  inquired  Martin. 

''  You  have  seen  him  often,"  said  Arderne, 
"  but  you  know  him  not.  She  who  is  gone 
knew  him,  and  valued  him.  'Tis  of  her  I 
would  speak  with  him." 

"  Twere  best  not,"  said  Martin  ;  "but  (sith 
I  do  know  the  friend  you  speak  of,)  I  cannot 
object.  There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  him  I 
never  found  in  other  men.  To  part  with  such 
a  one  without  seeing  again,  is,  I  grant  ye, 
hard.  I  give  ye  one  day  to  spend  with  your 
friend,  and  then  you  must  promise  to  depart 
for  London." 

"  I  promise  it,"  said  Arderne,  who  already 
felt  relief  from  being,  as  it  were,  driven  into 
action, — "  I  promise  it,  good  friend,  and  the 
day  after  to-morrow  I  will  depart  from  Clop- 
ton, — depart,  perhaps,  never  to  return." 
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"Good!''  said  Martin;  "well-resolved  and 
resolutely!  I  expect  great  things  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  thy  conduct  in  it.  You  are  just 
the  age  to  adventure.  In  youth,  we  are  apt 
to  trust  ourselves  over-much ;  and  others  too 
little  when  old.  At  thy  time  of  life  thou  art 
just  between  the  two  extremes.  The  proper 
season  for  action  ;  ergo,  thou  wilt  thrive.^' 

It  was  evening  when  this  conversation  took 
place  at  Clopton,  and  gloom  and  melancholy 
still  reigned  supreme  there.  Perhaps  the 
feelings  of  Martin  and  his  young  friend  were 
even  more  depressed,  inasmuch  as  they  had  a 
melancholy  task  to  perform  ere  they  left  the 
place. 

The  good  old  servant,  who  we  have  before 
seen  in  attendance  upon  Charlotte,  either  from 
over-exertion  or  want  of  rest,  had  fallen  sick 
just  before  her  charge  died.  It  was  supposed 
at  the  time  that  she  had  taken  the  plague ; 
such  however  was  not  the  case,  as  she  lingered 
on  for  some  days  after  the  young  lady's  death, 
and  died  at  last,  apparently  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  favourite  mistress. 

Before  the  death  of  this  old  domestic,  she 
had  requested  of  Martin  that  she  might  be 
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buried  in  the  vault  with  her  beloved  young 
mistress  ;  and  the  request  having  been  acceded 
to,  this  very  evening  was  fixed  on  for  the 
funeral.  Ardernc  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  (after  the  conversation  we  have  just 
recorded,)  for  some  time  in  silence.  He  then 
turned  to  Martin.  "  I  have  been  thinking 
deeply  of  what  you  just  now  urged  to  me/^  he 
said.  "  The  force  of  it  is  so  impressed  upon 
my  mind,  that  I  am  resolved  at  once  to  take 
my  departure  from  Olopton.  Tlie  place  seems, 
since  my  resolve,  to  be  hateful  to  me.  To- 
night I  will  go  forth;  for  since  this  matter 
hath  gone  so  far,  I  cannot  bear  again  to  sleep 
at  Clop  ton.'' 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Martin  ;  "  just  as  I  would 
advise." 

"  And  this  friend?'  said  Arderne,  "  in  whom 
I  am  so  much  interested.  Thou  likest  him 
not,  or  I  would  bid  thee  tell  him  in  how  much 
I  feel  desirous  of  serving  him ;  and  that  I  com- 
mend him  to  thy  especial  favour." 

"  How  know  you  I  like  not  that  youth?' 
said  Martin.     "  I  never  said  so,  did  I  T 

"  I  surmised  it  from  your  manner,"  said 
Arderne.  "You  segmed  to  look  askance  upon 
him,  as  it  were." 
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*'  Perhaps  I  had  mj  own  reasons  for  such 
seeming/' said  Martin  ;  "and  if  I  had  so,  those 
reasons  are  now  naught.  There  is  no  farther 
cause  for  them.  Belieye  me,  he  you  call  jour 
friend,  is  one  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  will 
some  day  rise  to  great  eminence.  An  he  live  to 
any  age,  the  world  will  hear  something  of  him, 
for  he  hath  the  brains  of  half  a  score  of  us 
common  mortals,  with  all  his  modest  look,  and 
beardless  cheek.'' 

"  Then  to  you  I  will  intrust  the  task  of  say- 
ing farewell  to  him,"  said  Arderne,  "  for,  me- 
thinks,  on  reflection,  it  will  but  aggravate  my 
feelings  to  see  him  again,  since  I  am  so  sud- 
denly to  depart." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Martin ;  "  I  accept  the 
office." 

"  In  one  hour  then,  we  will  say  adieu,  good 
friend,"  said  Arderne,  wringing  Martin's  hand. 
"  This  night  I  would  fain  dedicate  to  her 
we  both  loYed;  to-morrow  shall  find  me  far 
from  Olopton." 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    YAULT. 


It  is  night,  and  the  moon  sheds  a  pale  and 
sickly  light  oyer  the  silent  streets  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  and  the  surrounding  meado^YS  and 
Tfoodlands. 

Is  it  that  the  idea  of  pestilence  and  death 
being  rife  in  that  silent  town  gives  its  streets 
so  sickly  and  melancholy  a  look — a  sort  of 
unnatural  and  unwholesome  glare — or  is  the 
surrounding  air,  impregnated  as  it  seems  with 
disease,  of  a  more  rarefied  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter *? 

The  square,  thick-ribbed,  and  embattled 
tower  of  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  with  its 
Norman  windows  and  grotesque  ornaments, 
alone  looks  dark  in  shadow.  The  streets  and 
windows  of  the  various  houses  seem  to  glance 
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white  and  spectral.  The  tower  of  the  distant 
chui'ch  hath  a  ghastly  look,  and  the  very  tomb- 
stones of  the  dead  seem  also  more  white  and 
ghostly;  whilst  a  thick  mist  from  the  river 
rises  like  a  cloud  in  the  back-ground. 

Silence  reigns  supreme.  iN'ot  a  breath  of 
wind  stirs  the  foliage  of  the  trees  upon  the 
margin  of  the  river,  or  bends  the  long  dank 
grass  growing  amongst  the  graves. 

Suddenly  the  distant  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoof  tread  disturbs  the  deep  silence,  and  a 
solitary  horseman,  riding  through  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  town,  approached  the  church- 
yard, and  dismounting,  after  fastening  his 
steed,  entered  it. 

He  takes  his  way  slowly  and  with  measured 
tread  towards  a  vault  attached  to  the  church. 
His  cheek  is  pale  and  haggard,  and  the  large 
round  tears  course  one  another  down  it.  It  is 
"Walter  Arderne ;  he  has  come  to  spend  the 
last  hours  he  intends  remaining  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stratford  beside  the  vault  containing  the 
remains  of  his  beloved  Charlotte. 

The  plague  which  raged  in  Stratford  this 
year  was  now  at  its  height.  Already  one-fifth 
of  the  inhabitants  had  fallen  victims;  and  it 
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was  the  custom,  as  much  as  possible,  to  burj 
the  dead  unobserved  at  night. 

The  remains  of  the  domestic  who  had  died 
at  Clopton  Hall  were  to  be  buried  on  this 
night  after  midnight ;  and  as  Walter  Arderne 
knew  the  hour,  he  had  preceded  the  corpse, 
intending  to  descend  into  the  vault  and  gaze 
upon  tlie  remains  of  her  he  had  so  loved  in 
life. 

His  feelings  were,  indeed,  at  the  moment, 
wrought  to  a  pitch  of  intensity.  lie  felt  that 
he  could  scarcely  wait  with  patience  for  the 
coming  of  the  body  and  the  opening  of  the 
vault,  so  eager  was  he  to  descend. 

*'  0  Time,"  he  said,  as,  with  folded  arms,  he 
stood  gazing  at  the  dark  grating  of  the  vault, 
"  thy  wings  arc  of  lightning  in  our  pleasures ; 
but  thou  crecpest  with  feet  of  lead  to  the  sor- 
rowful and  weary.  And  yet  thou,  wlio  dost 
constantly  move  onwards,  overcoming  all  things 
in  thy  flight,  wilt  at  last  conquer  even  death 
itself;  thou,  most  subtle  and  insatiable  of 
depredators,  wilt  at  last  take  all." 

A  heavy  rumbling  sound  interrupted  the 
meditation  of  the  mourner.  It  was  the  vehicle 
containing  the  body  of  the  domestic  from  Clop- 
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ton,  and  wliicli,  in  its  progress,  had  gathered 
lip  other  bodies  in  tlie  town  on  that  night  to 
be  interred. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  without  the 
usual  formalities,  and  in  all  haste.  Walter 
drew  aside  as  the  buriers,  preceded  bj  the 
sexton,  approached  and  opened  the  yault. 
Thej  ignited  their  torches  previous  to  descend- 
ing the  flight  of  steps,  and  wdien  they  did  so  a 
cry  of  horror  and  alarm  proceeded  from  the 
sexton,  who  had  first  entered  the  vault,  and  he 
rushed  out,  whilst  those  who  had  followed 
seemed  equally  horror-stricken.  TJiey  threw 
down  the  corpse,  after  a  glance  at  the  interior, 
and  fled. 

Walter,  who  had  quietly  followed,  was 
struck  with  dread.  He  stopped,  and  taking 
up  one  of  the  torches,  descended  into  the 
vault;  when  a  dreadful  sight  presented  itself, 
— a  siglit  which,  as  long  as  memory  lield  a 
seat  in  his  brain,  remained  there. 

The  vault  was  situate  deep  below  the  sur- 
face. On  hastening  down  the  steps  AYalter 
held  his  torch  on  high,  and  when  about 
half-way  its  rays  fell    upon  a  figure,  wdiich, 

YOL.    11.  c 
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like  some  slieeted  ghost,  leant  against  tlie 
damp  walls. 

Arderne  was  brave  as  the  steel  he  wore,  but 
at  first  he  stopped  and  hesitated,  whilst  the 
door  of  the  vault  closing  behind  him  added  to 
the  horror  of  the  situation. 

As  he  continued  to  regard  this  startling 
object,  the  light  becoming  more  steady,  he 
recognized  the  features  of  the  figure. 

"Oh,  Heaven!"  he  said,  "do  I  behold  aright, 
or  do  mine  eyes  play  false  V 

With  horror  in  his  features  he  approached 
nearer,  and  became  confirmed  in  his  first  sus- 
picion. It  was  Charlotte  Olopton.  She  was 
dressed  in  her  grave-clothes,  as  she  had  been 
consigned  to  the  tomb.  She  appeared  to  have 
been  but  a  short  time  dead,  and  in  the  agonies 
of  despair,  hunger,  or,  perhaps,  madness,  con- 
sequent upon  the  dreadful  situation,  she  had 
bitten  a  large  piece  from  her  round  white 
shoulder. 

When  the  buriers  of  the  dead  returned, 
somewhat  reassured  by  collecting  all  their 
number  together,  they  found  Walter  in  a 
swoon,  with  the  body  of  Charlotte  fast  locked 
in  his  embrace.     Separating  them,  they  re- 
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placed  the  body  in  the  coffin,  and  conveying 
Walter  to  upper  air,  closed  up  the  vault  for 
ever. 

As  the  day  broke  a  tall  cavalier  rode  slowly 
out  of  Stratford.  The  raven  plumes  of  his  hat 
almost  shadowed  his  pale  face,  and  his  ample 
riding-cloak  completely  enveloped  his  form. 

He  reined  up  his  steed  as  soon  as  he  had 
cleared  the  suburbs,  and  gazed  long  and  fixedly 
for  some  time  at  the  handsome  spire  of  the 
church.  He  then  turned  his  steed,  dashed  the 
spurs  into  its  flanks,  and  galloped  like  a  mad- 
man along  the  Warwick  road. 


C  2 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   TILLAGE    FETE. — AIs^NE    HATHAWAY. 

It  is  extraordinary  ho\7  speedily  the  liiiman 
mind  recovers  its  elasticity  after  being  bent 
down  to  tlie  earth,  as  it  were,  with  the  weight 
of  care. 

Let  the  reader  glide  over  some  four  or  five 
months  from  the  date  of  the  transactions  we 
have  first  narrated,  and  again  look  upon 
.Stratford-upon-Avon.  No  trace  remains  of 
the  deadly  scourge  which  had  so  recently 
raged  in  the  town;  nay,  even  but  small  re- 
membrance is  to  be  observed  in  the  visages  or 
trappings  and  suits  of  the  surviving  citizens 
(now  again  mixing  in  the  business  of  life  and 
the  pleasures  of  tlie  world)  of  those  relations 
and  friends  put  to  bed  with  a  shovel.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  plague  was  a  constant  visitor  at 
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this  period,  and  fear  of  infection  the  bugbear 
of  the  time"'.  The  visitation,  however,  being 
over,  the  inhabitants  came  forth  again  T\'ith  re- 
newed zest.  The  J  fluttered  about  like  '-summer 
flies  i'  the  shambles,"  and  sunned  themselves 
in  the  anticipation  of  brighter  daj^s  to  come. 
It  seemed  quite  a  delight  to  walk  the  streets, 
where  all  looked  so  happj  and  contented. 
And  jet  how  small  indeed  is  the  portion  of 
life  really  and  truly  enjoyed  by  the  poor  com- 
pounded clay,  man !  Youth  refuses  to  be  happy 
in  the  present  moment,  and  looks  forward  to 
future  joys,  never  perhaps  to  be  realized.  Old 
age  again  takes  a  backward  glance,  and  sighs 
over  what  has  passed ;  whilst  manhood  (whicb 
a23pears  to  be  occupied  with  the  present  mo- 
ment) in  reality  is  ofttimes  forming  vague  deter- 
minations for  happiness  at  some  future  period 
when  time  shall  serve. 

Master  Dismal  had  experienced  a  perfect 
state  of  contemplative  contentment  during  the 
recent  visitation  ;  he  might  now  sit  himself 
down  and  retire  for  a  space,  he  thought ;  his 
researches  had  been  most  incessant,  and  his 

*  See  Correspondence  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
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attendance  upon  his  neigliboiirs  most  praise- 
worth  j  ;  he  could  almost  have  written  a  treatise 
upon  all  he  had  beheld  and  studied;  he  had 
seen  out  no  less  than  three  sapient  doctors 
during  the  progress  of  the  plague,  and  could 
indeed,  from  his  gathered  experience,  have  him- 
self practised  the  healing  art  as  well  as  the 
remaining  one.  Now,  however,  that  his  voca- 
tion was  over,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  the 
inhabitants  full  of  enjoyment,  he  determined  to 
enjoy  himself  amongst  them.  It  was  exactly 
the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas-day  that  the 
thread  of  our  story  is  resumed.  A  sort  of 
village  festival  was  held  at  the  hamlet  of 
Shottery,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  and  as  several  of  Master  Dismal's 
neighbours  were  hieing  tliither  with  light  hearts 
and  joyous  spirits,  thither  he  bent  his  steps  also. 
"Who  knows  what  sports  may  be  toward'?" 
he  said,  as  he  called  for  Lawyer  Grasp  and 
Master  Doubletongue,  on  his  Avay.  "Perad- 
venture  I  may  be  of  some  service ;  for  albeit  I 
do  not  wish  to  anticipate  accidents  or  offences, 
the  last  wake  I  was  present  at,  which  was  at 
the  shearing-feast  at  Kenilworth  Green,  there 
were  more  heads  broken  by  the  lads  of  Coventry 
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and  Warwick  than  I  can  tell  you.  Nay,  Dick 
the  smith  got  such  a  fall  at  the  wrestling,  that 
he  never  joyed  after.  Yes,  he  died  in  three 
weeks.  Aye,  and  Ralph  Roughhead  had  his 
spine  wrenched  by  the  back  trick.'' 

In  Elizabeth's  day,  when  the  bold  peasantry 
of  England  did  recreate  themselves,  their  sports 
and  pastimes  were  most  joyous.  Except  in 
such  a  case  as  we  have  just  described,  and  in 
which  the  hand  of  sickness  bore  them  hard, 
their  hearths  were  for  the  most  part  free  from 
the  withering  cares  of  our  own  improving  times. 
Light-hearted  and  jovial  they  kept  up  the  old 
world  sports  and  pastimes  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  their  forefathers.  Those 
quaint  games  and  rural  diversions  so  frequently 
carried  on  in  the  green  fields  and  bosky  woods. 
Those  cozey  fire-side  diversions,  which  extended 
alike  from  the  cottage  jingle  neuk  to  the  mano- 
rial hall  and  the  castle  court. 

Many  of  the  popular  customs  then  in  use 
had  their  origin  in  remote  antiquity.  The 
well-known  custom  of  making  presents  upon 
New  Year's-day  in  England  is  as  old,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  period  in  which  the  Roman  so- 
journed in  Britain,  and  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
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diicecl  amongst  us.  Amongst  the  Saxons  the 
first  of  the  new  year  was  observed  with  great 
ceremony  and  hilarity,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Alfred  a  law  was  made  that  the  twelve  days 
following  Ohristmas-day  should  be  kept  as  fes- 
tivals. This  is  the  original  of  our  twelfth-day 
feast,  and  which,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  long 
afterwards,  was  kept  with  something  more  of 
jovial  circumstance  than  is  now  customary. 
For  what  says  Herrick — 

"For  sports,  for  pagentrie  and  plays, 
Tlioii  Last  thy  eves  and  lioly  days. 
Tliy  wakes,  thy  quintels,  here  thou  hast  : 
Thy  May-pole,  too,  with  garlands  greet. 
Thy  morrice  dance,  thy  Whitsim  ale. 
Thy  shearing  feasts  which  never  fail ; 
Thy  harvest  home,  thy  wassaile  bowle 
That's  tost  up  after  fox-i'th-hole  ; 
Thy  munrniieries,  thy  twelfe-tide  kings, 
And  queens  ;  thy  Christmas  revellings." 

When  Master  Dismal  reached  Shottery  he 
found  a  goodly  assemblage  collected  together 
enjoying  themselves  in  various  ways  upon  the 
green.  A  whole  sheep,  which  had  been  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  who  possessed  property  there,  was  roast- 
ing before  a  huge  fire.     A  company  of  morris 
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dancers,  dressed  in  a  sort  of  eastern  or  Moorish 
costume,  and  covered  with  bells,  were  capering 
awaj,  toeing  and  heeling,  and  keeping  time, 
their  truncheons  also  bedecked  with  hawks' 
bells,  and  making  a  tremendous  jingling. 

Then  the  May  pole,  decked  with  evergreens 
and  berries,  and  surmounted  with  misletoe,  had 
its  joyous  party  dancing,  and  running,  and 
threading,  and  laughing,  till  the  green  rang 
again.  The  lads  were  all  in  holiday  trim,  their 
short  becoming  jackets  belted  tightly  round 
the  waist,  their  trunks  and  well-fitting  hose 
forming  part  of  their  picturesque  costume.  The 
lasses  were  also  dressed  for  the  most  part  in 
one  style — the  neat  made  boddice  and  the 
short  stuff  petticoat,  so  becoming  to  the  female 
figure,  and  in  which  they  looked  handsomer 
even  than  if  bedizened  with  lace  and  silk,  and 
tricked  out  with  jewellery.  Tlie  glow  of  exer- 
cise was  in  their  cheeks,  and  the  forms  of  many 
there,  as  they  sported  in  all  the  unchecked 
freedom  of  innocent  enjoyment,  would  have 
been  worthy  studies  for  the  artist's  pencil. 

The  children  of  the  village,  who  are  seldom 
behindhand  when  diversions  are  in  full  force, 
had    also    their    part    in    the    performance. 

0  3 
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Tricked  out  in  all  sorts  of  scraps  of  frippery, 
and  costumed  for  the  nonce,  they  reyived,  in 
their  own  way,  the  Ohristinas-day  pastimes, 
and  bringing  out  the  hobby-horse,  the  green 
dragon,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  which  had 
done  service  on  the  former  occasion,  they  re- 
newed (in  small)  the  sports  they  had  then  and 
there  beheld.  The  dragon  flapped  his  wings, 
the  knight  engaged  him,  the  merryman  and 
the  old  pantaloon  took  equal  numbers  of  ad- 
herents, and  "  fought  on  part  and  part."  The 
snow-balls  flew  fast  and  furious,  and  loud  and 
dire  were  the  shouts  and  hallooing  of  the  com- 
batants. Then  came  the  feast  in  the  open  air, 
for  in  those  days  men  and  women  shrank  not 
from  the  winter  blast  during  their  holiday 
sports,  and  after  that  the  cup  went  round, 
the  dance  was  renewed,  and  the  twelfth-tide 
kings  and  queens  were  introduced  in  all  their 
grandeur. 

The  village  of  Shottery  was  a  lovely  speci- 
men of  a  rural  hamlet  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
It  consisted  then  but  of  some  half-a-dozen 
houses  or  hamlets,  which,  sequestered  amongst 
the  deep  woodlands,  and  each  with  its  little 
orchard  in  rear,  and  its  pretty  flower-garden, 
formed  a  delicious  picture. 
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Except  indeed  that  the  homesteads  ^vere  of 
a  more  recent  build  (having  superseded  the 
ruder  sort  of  huts,  one  or  two  of  which,  how- 
ever, jet  remained)  Shotterj  seemed  as  seques- 
tered and  out  of  the  waj  of  the  busy  world  as 
when,  many  hundred  years  back,  Offa,  King  of 
the  Mercians,  granted  its  meadow  to  the 
church  of  Worcester. 

Besides  the  actors  in  the  different  games, 
there  were  also  many  spectators,  who  stood 
about  and  occasionally  mingled  amongst  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  the  Tillage;  and  amongst 
these  visitors  were  several  foresters  or  keepers 
belonging  to  the  domains  of  the  gentry  around. 

These  men,  as  was  generally  the  case  when 
they  met  together  at  the  different  wakes,  fairs, 
and  country  diversions,  got  up  a  shooting- 
match  at  the  edge  of  the  green.  Warwick- 
shire was  always  famous  for  its  bowmen,  and 
the  caliver  had  not  so  entirely  superseded  the 
cloth-yard  shaft  but  that  it  was  yet  a  dear 
diversion  amongst  the  peasantry.  The  cross- 
bow, it  is  true,  was  mostly  in  use,  but  the  long 
bow  was  still  much  practised.  The  remem- 
brance of  its  destructive  powers,  and  the  battles 
it  had  won  in  the  "  vasty  fields  of  France,"  was 
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jet  ripe  in  the  months  and  memories  of  the 
old  host,  ^vhen  he  told  his  winter  tale ;  naj, 
eyen  jet  we  shall  find  in  this  delightful  pro- 
vince some  remnant  of  the  long  bow  in  almost 
everj  hamlet :  there  are  indeed  more  archerj 
meetings  in  Warwickshire  alone  than  in  all 
the  other  counties  of  England  put  together. 

Amongst  the  manj  specimens  of  rural  beautj 
enjojing  themselves  in  the  dance,  there  was 
one  female  who  especiallj  attracted  the  gaze  of 
all  assembled. 

Pouncet  Grasp,  (who  had  wandered  over 
with  Master  Dismal  and  others  to  enjoj  the 
scene,  and,  at  the  same  time  see  a  client  he 
had  in  the  hamlet),  seemed  especiallj  struck 
with  her.  Naj,  even  Master  Dismal  pro- 
nounced her  of  exceeding  good  proportions, 
and  most  comelj  features.  He  had  never  seen 
a  fairer  form,  he  affirmed,  chiselled  upon  a 
tomb.  "What  a  lovelj  corpse  she  would 
maker  he  said,  with  professional  enthusiasm; 
"  an  it  pleased  Heaven  to  take  her  earlj,  and 
before  age  withered  up  her  rounded  limbs,  and 
whitened  her  giossj  black  hair.^' 

"  Out  upon  it,"  said  Master  Doubletongue; 
"  thj  voice  is  like  a  screech  owl's !     Yonder 
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lass  will  live  to  make  wild  work  with  tlie 
hearts  of  some  of  the  Yillas^e  swains  before  she 
dies,  for  all  her  cherubim  looks.  I  shall  make 
shrewd  inquiry  about  her.  Ill  wager  a  flagon 
there's  some  scandal  to  be  heard.  I  never 
knew  a  well-favoured  maiden  jet,  but  her 
neighbours  said  something  of  her;"  and  here 
Master  Doubletongue  whispered  in  Grasp's 
ear,  at  which  the  lawyer  laughed  and  winked 
his  eye,  as  much  as  to  say,  ''  Ah,  Master 
Doubletongue,  you're  a  wag,  but  you're  not 
far  out  either." 

"  An  I  might  get  yonder  sweet-faced  lass 
for  a  partner,"  said  Grasp,  who  was  a  trifle 
roguish  when  out  of  his  office ;  '*  methinks  I 
could  like  to  shake  a  toe  amongst  the  circle." 

"  Nay,"  said  Doubletongue,  "  I'm  clearly 
with  you  there,  neighbour ;  what  a  trim  ancle 
she  hath  !  By  the  mass,  the  keen  wind  which 
blows  me  into  an  ague  here,  shows  her  figure 
off  to  advantage.  Accost  her,  Grasp,  accost  her! 
Methinks  I  should  like  to  hear  the  voice  which 
issues  from  so  pretty  a  mouth." 

"  Go  to,"  said  Grasp,  "  I  am  somewhat 
diffident  at  speaking  to  a  young  lass  where  so 
many  of  her  companions  are  around  her.     Do 
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tlioii  accost  her,  Master  Doubletongue,  and  111 
be  near  to  back  you.  See,  the  dance  is 
finished,  and  she  comes  this  way." 

"You  trip  it  featlj,  fair  Mistress,"  said 
Doubletongue,  as  the  damsel  whose  appearance 
had  so  struck  them,  approached  with  two  other 
maidens.  "  Will  jou  join  hands  with  me'?  Me- 
thinks  I  should  like  to  join  issue  in  the  dance, 
and  tread  a  measure  with  so  fair  a  partner." 

"  Thanks,  gentle  sir,"  said  the  maid,  laugh- 
ing ;  "but  I  do  not  use  to  dance  with  any  save 
those  I  know." 

"  Right,"  said  a  tall  athletic-looking  forester. 
"What  do  lawyers  want  dancing  with  Tillage 
girls — Eh  1  Go  to.  Master  Grasp,  mate  with 
your  own  degree.  Fair  mistress  Anne,"  said 
he  to  the  maiden,  "  you  must  be  mine  for  the 
next  dance." 

The  maiden  shrank  back  with  a  look  of  dis- 
like at  the  tall  forester,  which  Grasp  observ- 
ing, interpreted  it  as  a  preference  for  himself 
as  a  partner. 

"  Thou  art  but  a  rude  companion,"  said  he ; 
"  and  I  would  fain  have  the  maiden's  answer 
without  thy  counsel;  she'll  have  none  of  thy 
partnership  any  how,  I  trow." 
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"  No,"  said  Doubletongiie  ;  "  she  -^ishetli 
not  to  hare  the  scandal  of  siicli  a  partner.  Go, 
fellow — go." 

"  Psliaw  !"  said  the  forester,  "  What  a  brace 
of  old  crones  thou  art — go,  get  thee  down  to 
the  hostel  yonder,  and  warm  thee  with  a  cup 
of  wine,  or  an  extra  flannel  shirt !  Dance, 
quotha,  and  with  such  a  lass  as  Anne  Hath- 
away— Ha  !  ha  !  Why,  there's  not  a  caper 
left  in  the  pair  of  ye.  Go,  ye  grey  beards,  go, 
or  by  my  faith  Til  make  ye  both  dance  to 
some  other  tune." 

"  Come,  neighbour,"  said  Doubletongiie,  who 
liked  not  the  athletic  make  and  savage  look  of 
the  forester,  "  let  us  budge  and  exchange  no 
more  words  with  this  scurvy  companion.  For, 
look  ye  there,  the  girl  and  he  understand 
each  other,  depend  on't.  They  are  well 
matched.  I  know  the  fellow.  He's  a  keeper 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
ruffians  in  the  coimtry." 

But  the  village  maiden  evidently  did  not 
relish  the  companionship  of  the  tall  forester. 
She  turned  and  would  have  tripped  olBT  with 
her  two  female  companions  without  more  con- 
troversy.    The  forester,  however,  who  seemed 
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somewhat  fliislied  with  good  liquor,  seized  her 
bj  the  hand,  and  insisted  upon  her  being  his 
partner. 

"  If  I  must  dance  with  thee,  Diccon,  why 
I  must,"  she  said,  as  she  was  led  by  the  rude 
keeper  to  another  party  ;  "but  it  is  ungentle  of 
thee  to  force  me  to  do  so  against  my  free  in- 
clination." 

"  Thou  art  ever  thus  coy  with  me,  Anne," 
said  the  forester,  "  and  ever  avoidest  my  com- 
pany. Why  dost  use  me  thus,  when  I  have 
sworn  an  hundred  times  I  would  die  to  serve 
thee  r 

"  I  like  thee  not,  would  have  no  further 
words  with  thee,"  said  the  maiden.  "  Thy  pre- 
sence poisons  my  delight.  I  have  told  thee  so 
I  know  not  how  oft.  I  pr'ythee  prove  the  love 
thou  dost  profess,  by  leaving  me." 

"  Beware  I  show  thee  not  how  love  can 
turn  to  hate,"  said  the  dark  forester,  bitterly. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  spurn  me  thus  for  nothing. 
Come,  thou  shalt  dance,"  and  forthwith  the 
forester  led  the  maiden  out  to  join  the 
dancers. 

Gazing  upon  the  revellers,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  spot  where  the  forester  and 
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his  unwilling  partner  danced,  stood  a  youth, 
apparently  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
He  leaned  upon  a  stout  staff,  and  regarded  the 
dancers  with  a  countenance  so  melancholy, 
that  it  was  evident,  (although  he  listened  to 
the  pipe  and  tabor,  and  watched  the  glee  of 
the  revellers),  he  had  no  part  in  their  enjoy- 
ment. It  was  young  Shaks23ere  :  he  had 
been  absent  some  time  from  his  native  town — 
no  one  knew  where  he  had  sojourned,  or  what 
part  of  the  world  he  had  visited  during  this 
sequestration  of  himself  from  a  neighbourhood 
recent  events  had  rendered  so  full  of  melan- 
choly associations.  He  had  occasionally  given 
his  parents  intimation  by  a  few  lines,  or  some 
message,  of  his  welfare,  and  had  but  a  few 
days  before  returned  to  Stratford. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  one  so  full  of 
observation  would  fail  in  remarking  the  very 
handsome  female  we  have  described,  "  The 
prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever  ran  on  the 
green  sward." 

With  a  melancholy  mind  he  had  bent  his  steps 
that  day  towards  Shottery.  Such  revels  as  the 
present  he  had  before  oft-times  taken  part  in, 
and  nov/  (albeit  he  was  in  no  mood  for  joviality,) 
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still  with  the  feeling  and  desire  to  obserye  the 
happiness  of  others,  he  had  remained  to  look 
upon  the  sports. 

His  thoughts,  indeed,  were  sad  enough.  He 
had  lost  his  good  friends  from  Clopton,  after 
the  terrible  affliction  of  their  house.  He  had 
been  left  alone  after  haying  tasted  the  sweets 
of  their  society,  and  this  too  in  the  midst  of 
misery  and  disease.  Tis  true,  that  owing  to 
the  good  management  of  his  parents,  and  their 
being  of  more  careful  habits  than  the  gene- 
rality of  the  neighbours  in  their  condition  of 
life,  they  had  kept  the  disease  from  their 
hearth,  and  for  that  he  had  reason  to  be 
thankful.  But,  added  to  the  feeling  of  melan- 
choly which  the  eyents  we  haye  before  narrated 
had  caused,  was  the  knowledge  that  his  father's 
circumstances  were  daily  growing  worse,  and 
he  felt  too  that  he  himself,  although  he  had 
reached  a  time  of  life  when  he  ought  to  be 
doing  something,  was  without  purse,  profes- 
sion, or  prospect. 

These  thoughts,  howeycr,  gradually  gaye 
place  to  interest  in  the  surrounding  scene. 
His  was  a  mind  and  disposition  which  could 
scarcely  witness  the  happiness  of  others  with- 
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out  partaking  of  their  joj,  and  gracliiallj  lie 
became  more  and  more  interested.  As  he 
continued  to  observe  the  beautiful  villager  (for 
she  was  in  the  full  blossom  of  her  charms),  he 
noticed  that  she  seemed  uneasy  with  her 
partner,  and  averse  to  his  rough  attentions. 
Watching  more  closely,  he  observed  tlie  over- 
bearing style  of  the  forester,  and  the  increasing 
timidity  of  the  maiden.  That  was  enough  for 
him.  He  moved  nearer  to  them,  and  as  the 
dance  finished,  he  stepped  up  and  accosted 
her. 

"  Your  hand,  fair  maiden,"  he  said,  gently 
taking  her  hand  in  his.  "  But  that  I  think  you 
have   fatigued   yourself,   I  would  dance  with 

you." 

There  was  so  much  sweetness  in  his  voice 
and  expression,  as  he  said  this,  and  his  action 
was  so  gentle,  that  the  maid  resigned  her  hand, 
and,  as  she  gazed  at  his  handsome  face,  she 
unconsciously  put  her  arm  in  his,  and  adopted 
him  as  her  protector.  In  such  cases  the  par- 
ties understood  each  other  in  a  moment. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  likely  than  an- 
other to  excite  a  desperate  quarrel  amongst 
men,  it  is  rivalry  in  tlie  affairs  of  love  and 
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gallantry.  The  yeriest  cur  upon  four  legs  can 
hardly  brook  being  cut  out  unceremoniously 
before  the  eyes  of  his  fayourite,  and  to  the 
tall  forester,  with  the  forbidding  countenance, 
the  fact  of  being  thus  outbrayed  by  a  stripling, 
was  matter,  at  first,  of  astonishment  more  than 
anger.  The  fellow  was  a  sort  of  champion  too, 
one  hired  and  kept  by  the  knight  of  Oharlecote 
as  a  sort  of  terror  to  eyil-doers  in  his  parks 
and  preseryes;  an  impudent,  reckless,  and 
quarrelsome  companion;  one  whom  most  of 
the  youths  present  would  fain  have  avoided 
fastening  a  quarrel  upon,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
kept  the  ring  on  Kenil worth  Green  for  a  whole 
Christmas,  against  all  comers,  a  few  years  be- 
fore. 

Slightly  bowing  her  head  in  courtesy,  Anne 
Hathaway  would  have  tripped  off  with  her 
new  friend  and  protector,  but  the  keeper  was 
not  the  man  likely  to  put  up  with  so  uncere- 
monious a  parting.  He  stepped  on  a  few 
paces,  and  presently  overtook  them. 

"  How  now,  young  Master,"  he  said  to 
Shaksperc,  *'  methinks  you  carry  this  matter  as 
bravely  as  rudely !  A  word  with  you  ere  you 
walk  off  so  quietly  with  my  partner  there." 
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As  Anne,  in  some  alarm,  had  ratlier  urged 
her  protector  on,  the  forester  unconsciouslj  hiid 
his  hand  upon  his  arm  to  detain  him. 

The  youth  snatched  his  arm  quicklj  awaj. 
"  Lay  no  fist  of  thine  on  me,  sirrah,^^  said  he, 
*'  as  many  words  as  you  Hke,  but  touch  not  my 
doublet." 

The  forester  looked  surprised  at  the  eye  of 
fire  with  which  Shakspere  regarded  him. 

"  And  wherefore  not  1 "  he  said. 

"  Simply,"  reiterated  Shakspere,  "  because 
your  putting  affront  upon  me  will  oblige  me  to 
wipe  off  such  rudeness  by  a  blow  of  my 
staff" 

"  Thou  art  a  bold  young  springald  as  ever  it 
was  my  lot  to  fall  in  with,"  said  the  forester, 
stepping  a  pace  back  and  regarding  his  rival 
with  a  scowling  look ;  "  and  by  my  fay,  for 
your  inches,  as  likely  a  young  fellow  as  ere  I 
looked  upon,  well  limbed  and  clean  made  as 
a  good  bred  colt.  But  I  must  take  this  sauci- 
ness  out  of  thee.  I  cannot  sing  small  before 
so  young  a  champion;  come,"  he  continued, 
"  unhand  the  lass,  lest  I  pluck  her  from  thee, 
or  rather,  thee  from  her." 

"  The  maiden  seeks  her  home  for  a  space," 
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said  Shakspere,  "  and  I  attend  licr ;  after  that 
I  will  hold  converse  with  thee.  Fear  not,"  he 
whispered  to  his  fair  companion,  as  she  shrank 
back  in  alarm  at  the  threatening  aspect* of  the 
forester,  "  this  is  but  a  drunken  dissolute  fel- 
low, and  I  shall  be  able  to  protect  you  from 
his  yiolence,  depend  on  it.  Those  who 
threaten  loudly  are  oftentimes  but  weak  in 
action." 

The  pair  were  again  about  to  move  oiF. 
But  the  evident  aversion  of  the  maiden  to  the 
rude  forester  was  indeed  gall  and  wormwood 
to  him,  and  roused  him  to  stop  her  progress 
homeward. 

"  Nay,  Mistress  Anne,"  he  said,  "  you  carry 
it  not  thus  with  your  gallant;  come,  I  will 
bring  you  to  your  cot  myself,"  and  as  he  said 
this,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  would 
have  rudely  seized  her  by  the  arm,  but  Shak- 
spere, who  had  anticipated  something  of  the 
sort,  dealt  him  so  severe  a  blow  over  the 
knuckles  with  the  staff  he  carried,  that  the 
hand  fell  powerless,  and  the  forester  with  a  cry 
of  pain  started  back  for  the  moment  unable  to 
return  the  blow. 

"  Make  amongst  your  companions,"  said  the 
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joutli,  "  I  must  bicle  this  act  now,  for  good  or 
ill.     I  liave  struck  the  first  blow." 

The  controYersj  had,  indeed,  already  col- 
lected several  spectators.  "  A  ring,  a  ring  1'^ 
thej  cried.  "  Here's  Black  Dick  challenged  to 
a  bout  at  quarter-staflp  by  a  boy.'' 

"  Ha,"  said  Grasp,  who  had  come  up  amongst 
others,  and  now  pushed  into  the  circle,  "  as- 
sault and  battery  here,  eh  '?  Keep  back,  my 
masters  all;  keep  out  of  range  lest  we  get  a 
flout  from  their  cudgels.  There'll  be  smashing 
work  anon,  for  look  you,  yonder's  my  wild  slip 
of  a  sometime-clerk,  John  Shakspere's  un- 
thrift  son.  He's  going  to  catch  it  this  time, 
and  right  glad  am  I  therefore.  Stand  back, 
Master  Dismal,  stand  back.  Ah,  there  they 
go  at  it  right  merrily." 

"  I  see  evident  chance  of  a  broken  skull  in 
this  business,"  said  Dismal.  "  That  fellow 
with  the  gi'een  frock  seldom  amuses  himself 
by  a  set-to  in  the  ring  but  he  either  maims  or 
lames  his  adversary  for  Hfe." 

The  parties  indeed  had  quickly  engaged,  for 
as  speedily  as  the  forester  could  shake  the 
numbness  from  his  fingers,  he  dealt  a  most 
uncompromising  blow  at  his  adversary,  which, 
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had  it  taken  effect,  ^yould  certainly  have 
knocked  out  his  brains.  But  the  youth  re- 
ceived it  on  his  staff  ^'ith  great  coolness,  and 
shifting  his  right  hand,  returned  it  'as  swiftly. 
The  forester  in  an  instant  lost  his  temper ;  he 
rushed  upon  his  opponent  with  the  intention 
of  seizing  him  in  his  powerful  gripe,  and 
throwing  him  to  the  earth ;  but  he  receiyed  so 
severe  a  check  full  in  the  teeth  as  he  did  so, 
that  he  stopped  short,  and  shook  his  head 
wdth  rage  and  pain. 

"  Well  struck,"  cried  the  villagers,  "  Black 
Dick  has  met  his  match!" 

Coolness  and  self-possession  will  alw^ays  tell 
in  a  combat  of  this  sort.  The  temper  once 
lost,  the  conflict  within  tells  more  against  the 
combatant  than  the  blows  of  his  adversary. 
Every  available  function  is  over-exerted  and 
blind  rage  baffles  the  skill. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  bulky  forester.  Strong 
drink  and  violent  anger  rendered  him  tremu- 
lous as  he  fought.  He  dealt  his  blows  thick 
as  hail,  most  maliciously,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  rules  of  such  a  combat.  He 
w^ould  have  killed  his  opponent  if  he  could, 
and  so   young  Shakspere    found,    and   dealt 
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with  him  accordingly,  quite  aware  that  the 
slightest  mistake  on  his  own  part,  would  result 
in  his  being  either  killed  or  lamed  for  life. 
The  youth,  who  in  reality  possessed  greater 
strength  than  his  appearance  seemed  to  war- 
rant, kept  well  away  from  the  shower  of  blows, 
till  his  antagonist  was  completely  out  of  breath. 
He  then  stood  more  up  to  him,  returned  his 
blows  with  interest,  and  at  length  dealt  him  so 
severe  a  stroke  on  the  head,  that  the  forester 
reeled  under  the  shock  and  almost  fell. 

Nothing  but  his  own  consummate  skill  could, 
however,  have  saved  young  Shakespere  up  to 
this  time  from  the  fury  of  his  antagonist. 
Nothing  now  but  his  own  chivalrous  feeling 
could  have  saved  his  antagonist  from  a  severer 
lesson  than  he  actually  received  at  his  hands. 

The  blow  he  gave  the  forester,  and  which 
struck  him  on  the  head,  for  the  moment  placed 
him  at  his  mercy.  The  strong  ruffian  reeled 
and  nearly  fell,  and  as  he  still  endeavoured  to 
smite  furiously  with  his  weapon,  it  flew  out  of 
his  hand,  and  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  anta- 
gonist, wdio  immediately  dropped  the  end  of 
his  staff  upon  the  ground,  and  waited  for  him 
to  recover  it. 

YOL.    II.  D 
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At  tliis  moment  several  of  tlie  forester's 
comrades,  who  had  been  shooting  at  a  target 
at  the  edge  of  the  Green,  attracted  bj  the 
sound  of  the  fraj,  came  up.  They  were  en- 
raged at  beholding  the  discomfiture  of  their 
companion,  whose  opponent  they  seemed  in- 
clined to  handle  roughly;  and  the  villagers 
immediately  taking  part  with  Shakspere,  a 
general  fight  ensued,  and  with  the  true  English 
bull-dog  resolution,  blows  with  fist  and  stick 
resounded  on  all  sides.  Master  Grasp  was 
overturned  and  trod  under  foot,  swearing  action 
and  imprisonment  against  all  and  sundry  the 
combatants.  Master  Dismal  was  fain  to  be- 
take himself  to  flight,  and  Doubletongue  said, 
as  he  made  off  also,  that  such  a  scene  was  a 
scandal  to  the  whole  country;  whilst  the  vil- 
lage maidens,  in  a  state  of  alarm,  stood  looking 
on  at  a  distance,  and  calling  to  their  lovers, 
cousins,  and  brothers,  to  desist  for  the  love  of 
heaven  and  their  own  sweet  sakes. 

In  short,  such  was  the  rage  of  the  comba- 
tants,— the  keepers  being  for  the  most  part 
Gloucestershire  men,  and  objects  of  dislike  to 
the  Shottery  lads, — that  it  seemed  more  than 
probable  lives  would  be  lost  ere  the  matter 
ended. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  frav.  howeTer,  a  statelj- 
looking  man,  mounted  upon  a  large  gray  hoi'se, 
accompanied  bj  a  couple  of  cavaliers,  and 
attended  by  half-a-dozen  serring-menj  or  fal- 
coners, rode  up  to  the  scene  of  action.  The 
badge  \rorn  upon  the  arms  of  the  attendants 
bore  the  same  device  as  that  upon  the  coats  of 
several  of  the  foresters  engaged,  being  three 
^hite  lucies,  or  pike-fish,  and  the  spectatoi-s 
immediately  recognized  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of 
Charlecote. 

No  sooner  did  the  knight  observe  the  nature 
of  the  business  in  hand,  and  his  own  people 
engaged,  than  he  clapped  spiu*s  to  his  horse, 
and  dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  fray,  called, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  the  combatants  to 
desist,  ovei*turning  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
shoidder  of  his  horse,  the  two  first  persons  he 
came  in  contact  with. 

'*'  Give  me  the  names,  Huntsman,''  he  said, 
tiu-ning  to  the  man  who  seemed  his  own  par- 
ticular attendant,  '*'  of  all  in  my  service  engaged 
iu  this  disgracefid  riot.  Now,  by  heaven,  I 
will  not  only  discharge,  but  punish  them 
severely!" 

"  May  so  please  youi'  honom*,"  said  one  of 
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the  foresters,  "we  are  not  altogether  so  much  in 
fault  as  3^ou  maj  imagine.  One  of  our  com- 
rades hath  been  assailed  and  beaten,  and  we 
did  but  take  his  part  here,  when  all  set  upon 
us." 

"And  what  do  jou  here  at  all,  caitiffs f 
said  Sir  Thomas,  "  when  ye  should  be  in  jour 
walk  in  Fulbrook  Park.  Whilst  such  fellows 
as  JOU  dance  and  fight  at  wakes  and  fairs,  mj 
park  is  broken,  and  mj  game  killed  and  car- 
ried off^' 

"We  came  but  in  to-daj  to  drink  jour 
honour's  health,  hearing  jou  had  given  a 
sheep  for  the  revels,''  said  the  chop-fallen 
keeper. 

"  You  shall  drink  the  health  of  another  em- 
ployer henceforth,"  said  the  knight;  "and 
who  is  the  person  jou  saj  hath  beaten  jour 
fellow  r" 

"'  A  jouth,  who  hath  more  than  once  done 
the  like,"  said  the  keeper;  "one  whom  I  mjself 
have  oft-times  caught  in  our  woods  and  war- 
rens, and  as  continuallj  warned  off." 

"  His  name '? "  said  Sir  Thomas.  "  Let  me 
know  his  name,  and  I  will  take  sharp  measures 
with  him  an  I  catch  him." 
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"  Shakspere/'  said  the  keeper ;  "  he  hath 
beaten  me  myself  some  time  back." 

"Shakspere!"  said  Sir  Thomas,  "'tis  well. 
I  will  remember.  Hath  the  fellow  no  Christian 
name  V 

"  William,  jour  honour,^'  said  the  forester  ; 
"  the  elder  son  of  John  Shakspere,  of  Strat- 
ford." 

"William  Shakspere!"  said  Sir  Thomas,  with 
emphasis.  "  'Tis  well.  Now  point  this  Wil- 
liam Shakspere  out  to  me,  if  he  be  present  on 
the  Green." 

"  If  jour  honour  looks  but  amongst  the  knot 
of  men  jonder,"  said  the  forester,  "  jou  cannot 
fail  but  see  him." 

"  What,  is  it  that  fellow  there  with  the 
broad  shoulders  and  long  back?  Bj  mj  faj, 
a  strong  and  able  caitiff." 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  keeper,  "  'tis  the  jouth 
standing  next  him,  in  the  graj  doublet." 

"  Fetch  him  hither,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  I 
would  speak  with  him." 

As  joung  Shakspere  approached  Sir  Thomas 
the  knight  regarded  him  with  a  scrutinizing 
and  searching  eje. 

"  A  goodlj  stripling,"  he  said,  turning  to 
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Sir  Jacob  Astlj,  of  Hill  Morton,  one  of  tlie 
gentlemen  with  him,  "  a  goodlj  stripling,  and 
a  bold  looking  withal/^ 

"  It  hath  been  notified  to  me,  sirrah,"  said 
Sir  Thomas,  addressing  Shakspere  with  infinite 
stateliness  and  hauteur,  "  that  you  are  much 
giyen  to  evil  wajs,  inasmuch  as  jou  are  wont 
to  make  frequent  trespass  upon  my  parks  and 
woods  hereabouts;  and  that,  too,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  my  property  and  the  disturbance  of 
my  deer/' 

"I  am  sorry  such  rumours  have  reached 
you,"  said  Shakspere  coolly,  "  since  there  is,  I 
fear  me,  some  sort  of  foundation  for  them.  I 
have  trespassed  in  your  woods.  Albeit,  I  have 
never  intentionally  molested  the  deer." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  the  grace  to  confess  so 
much,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  but  sith  you  have 
not  disturbed  my  deer,  you  have,  at  least, 
beaten  my  foresters  during  your  trespass,  and 
again  to-day  have  you  repeated  the  offence." 

"  Your  foresters  rated  me  in  ungentle  terms," 
said  Shakspere  ;  "  railed  at,  and  bestowed  vile 
epithets  upon  me.  Nay,  even  laid  hands  on 
me." 

"  They  are  hired  by  me  so  to  do,"  said  Sir 
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Thomas.  "  Their  roughness  is  their  virtue ; 
and  by  such  roughness  are  thej  told  to  deter 
all  trespassers  and  poachers  from  mj  parks 
and  warrens." 

"  I  am  no  poacher,  to  be  so  railed  at  and 
roughly  treated,"  said  Shakspere  coolly. 

"  Well,  henceforth  come  no  more  into  my 
woods,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  preparing  to  ride  off, 
"  lest  I  give  directions  to  have  thee  used  in  a 
more  rough  fashion  than  heretofore." 

"I  cannot  promise  that,"  said  Shakspere, 
"since  I  am  much  given  to  wandering;  and, 
truth  to  say,  I  know  not  exactly  which  are, 
and  which  are  not,  your  grounds.  I  would 
not  willingly  anger  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Char- 
lecote,  but  an  he  keeps  men  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  game,  and  the  amusement  of  him- 
self, me  thinks  such  men  have  small  right  to 
domineer  and  tyrannize  over  those  of  poorer 
sort,  who  seek  but  the  free  air  and  the  wild 
woodlands." 

"  Thou  art  over  bold  and  insolent  for  thy 
years,"  said  Sir  Thomas ;  "  I  will  have  thee 
whipped  and  imprisoned  the  next  time  my 
men  take  thee.  So  come  not  in  Charlecote 
woods  an  ye  be  wise."     And  Sir  Thomas,  who 
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found  his  clioler  getting  high,  put  spurs  to  his 
palfrej,  and,  after  ordering  his  keeper  to  quit 
the  Green,  rode  off  with  his  company. 

It  woukl  be  difficult  to  describe  the  expres- 
sion of  mingled  scorn,  contempt,  and  ridicule 
y>^hich  was  expressed  upon  the  countenance  of 
Shakspere,  as  he  regarded  the  departing  figure 
of  the  Knight  of  Oharlecote. 

He  stood  for  some  moments  leaning  upon 
his  staff,  looking  upon  the  party  as  they 
rode  off  the  Green  and  disappeared  in  the 
woods.  He  then  turned  his  glance  contempt- 
uously upon  the  keeper,  and  laughing  to 
himself  as  he  repeated  the  words,  "whipped 
and  imprisoned,''  turned  and  was  about  to 
leave  the  spot. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,''  said  the  keeper,  in 
a  deriding  tone.     "  I  know  we  shall." 
"  Not  if  I  can  avoid  it,"  said  Shakspere. 
"An  we  do,"  said  the  keeper,  "you  hear 
what  is  in  store  for  you." 

"  He  you  serve  can  hardly  tell  what  is  in 
store  for  himself,  much  more  for  another,"  said 
Shakspere,  "an  he  could  have  done  so,  he 
had  prophesied  thy  likely  reward  both  here 
and  elsewhere." 
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"  What  Avould  that  be  V  inquired  the  keeper, 
coming  close  to  the  youth. 

"Present  beating,  if  again  insolent,"  said 
Shakspere,  "  and  the  gallows  in  reversion." 

The  keeper  dre^Y  back  ;  he  remembered  his 
comrade's  discomfiture,  and  the  skill  the  youth 
had  displayed. 

"  Well,  fare  thee  well,"  he  said,  "we  shall 
cry  quits  anon.  An  Sir  Thomas  keep  word 
with  thee  we  shall  lay  thee  by  the  heels  yet." 

"  And  an  he  keep  word  with  thee,  he  will 
have  one  knave  the  less  in  his  service.  Adieu, 
I  waste  time  and  speech  upon  thee."  So  say- 
ing, Shakspere  turned  his  back  upon  the 
forester,  who,  joining  his  companions,  after  ex- 
changing a  few  angry  words  with  their  late 
opponents,  they  left  the  Green,  and  the  sports 
were  resumed. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   TWELFTH-TIDE   KEVELBY. 

The  rudeness  of  the  keepers  and  their  over- 
bearing style  towards  the  villagers,  was  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  occurrence.  Backed  up 
by  their  employers  to  display  as  much  rough- 
ness towards  all  trespassers  as  they  chose,  the 
foresters  were  usually  a  coarse  and  brutal  set. 
They  were  mostly  chosen  too,  at  this  period, 
for  courage,  strength,  and  skill  with  their 
weapons;  consequently  when  they  came  into 
collision  with  the  peasantry,  the  latter  fre- 
quently had  the  worst  of  it,  and  a  conflict  sel- 
dom ended  without  serious  consequences. 

On  the  present  occasion,  several  of  the  village 
lads  assembled  vowed  war  to  the  knife  against 
the  men  they  had  fought  with.  They  had  so 
often    experienced    their    outrecuidance    and 
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overbearing  rudeness,  that  thej  swore  to  annoy 
tlieui  in  every  possible  way  tliey  could. 

"Sir  Thomas  Lucy/'  said  Ralph  Coulter, 
"  doth  ever  take  part  against  us,  let  his  men 
use  us  vilely  as  they  may;  nay,  we  shall  soon 
have  no  leave  to  step  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  from  the  beaten  road.  For,  look  ye, 
an  we  steal  but  into  the  meadows  to  whisper 
a  word  into  a  fan-  lass's  ear,  we  are  warned 
off,  and  ordered  to  keep  the  path ;  an  we  take 
a  dog  to  hunt  the  ducks  in  the  stream,  we  are 
threatened  with  imprisonment  for  poaching." 

"  As  well  do  the  thing  at  once  as  be  blamed 
for  it,''  said  another  peasant ;  "  who'll  go  down 
with  me  to-night  and  shoot  a  buck  in  Fid- 
brook  1" 

"  Have  with  you  for  one,  say  I,"  said  Ralph 
Coulter,  "  an  we  miss  the  buck  and  hit  the 
keeper,  so  much  the  better  shot." 

"  Nay,  this  is  but  folly,"  said  a  third,  "  and 
may  bring  all  into  trouble,  so  to  speak  before 
strangers  ;  you  do  but  jest,  I  trow  !  Look 
ye,  we  are  overheard  too." 

"  An  ye  mean  this  lad  who  hath  so  well 
cudgeled  Black  Dick,"  said  Coulter,  "  I  dare  be 
sworn  he  is  not  a  sneak  to  turn  informer  upon 
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lis/' — "  Wilt  take  a  part  and  bring  in  a  buck 
some  night?  Metliinksit  would  be  rcirc  sport," 
lie  continued,  addressing  Sliakspere. 

"  Marry  will  1,"  said  Sliakspere,  whose 
daring  disposition  was  instantly  aroused  at  the 
idea  of  the  exploit.  "  Any  night  you  like  I 
should  dearly  love  to  do  some  despite  towards 
those  overweening  knaves." 

"Well,"  said  Coulter,  "we  shall  talk  further 
of  it  anon ;  meantime,  see  the  dancing  is  over, 
and  the  indoors  diversions  are  beginning.  I 
am  for  old  Hathaway's  orchard  and  the  cider 
revel." 

"  And  I  am  for  goodman  Thome's,"  said  an- 
other; and  so  the  party  separated. 

The  shadows  of  a  January's  evening  were 
now  begining  to  descend  over  the  surrounding 
scene,  and  the  several  parties  to  retire  to  their 
diflferent  homesteads,  there  to  continue  their 
twelfth-tide  diversions,  and  partake  of  such 
fare  as  the  good  wives  had  prepared  for  the 
swains  accompanying  their  daughters  home. 

Young  Shakspere,  who  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Ralph  Coulter,  accordingly  accom- 
panied him  to  the  cottage  of  Master  Hathaway? 
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where  he  again  met  with  the  handsome  Anne, 
and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  her. 

The  maiden  indeed  seemed  nothing  loth  to 
receive  his  attention,  for  his  handsome  figure 
and  gallant  conduct  had  already  made  some 
impression  U230n  her. 

According  to  an  ancient  custom  in  this  and 
other  counties  of  "merrie  England,'^  Master 
Hathaway  assembled  his  guests  in  the  prin- 
cipal apartment  of  his  domicile,  a  good-sized 
and  comfortable  looking  room,  and  which  (as 
was  usual  in  those  days)  served  the  jolly 
yeoman  for  "  parlour,  and  kitchen,  and  hall.^' 
There  was  the  huge  gaping  chimney,  with  its 
comfortable  bench  on  either  hand,  tofrether  with 
those  stout  timbered  rafters  and  oaken  beams 
at  the  roof,  from  which  hung  such  store  of 
bacon  and  other  good  things  appertaining. 
There  was  the  diamond-paned  window  and  its 
seat  beneath,  with  the  stout  timbered  doors, 
the  high-backed  chairs,  and  the  one  massive 
and  cumbrous  oaken  table,  and  which  seemed 
from  its  thick  supporters  to  be  fixed  into  the 
floor,  or  growing  out  of  it ;  and  there  sat  the 
grandsire  in  his  old  accustomed  seat  under  the 
chimney,  "sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  teeth. 
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sans  every  thing/'  jet  looking  with  some  sort 
of  recognition  upon  the  sports  he  had  wit- 
nessed, man  and  boj,  for  near  a  century,  in 
that  very  room.  In  short,  it  was  a  perfect 
picture  of  rural  comfort  and  old  world  con- 
tentment that  kitchen  and  its  appurtenances, 
filled  as  it  was  with  those  happy,  smiling,  and 
rosy  maidens,  and  their  stout-limbed  ruddy 
village  swains. 

As  soon  as  Master  Hathaway  had  assem- 
bled his  guests  and  family,  he  filled  a  huge 
pitcher  with  cider,  and  the  whole  party,  young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  filed  out  into  the 
orchard  in  rear  of  the  cottage.  Here  they 
immediately  took  hands  around  one  of  the 
best  apple  trees,  and  dancing  round  it,  the 
w^hole  company  hailed  the  veteran  in  the  fol- 
lowing doggrel,  in  the  gladsome  feeling  of 
their  light  hearts,  flinging  and  capering,  shout- 
ing and  hallooing  like  so  many  bacchanals. 

"  All  liail  to  thee,  thou  old  apple-tree, 
Whence  tliou  may'st  bud,  and  whence  thou  may'st 

hlow, 
And  whence  thou  may'st  bear  apples  enow. 

Bonnets-full !  caps-full ! 

Bushel — bushel — sacks- full, 

And  our  pockets-full  eke  also; 
Here's  for  thee,  tliou  old  apple-tree,  huzza !  huzza  !'* 
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Whilst  this  was  being  sung,  the  females  of 
the  party  seizing  the  opportunity  of  the  jug 
passing  round,  made  their  escape  within  doors ; 
and  then  the  joint  intended  for  supper  being 
clapped  upon  the  spit,  the  doors  were  all  imme- 
diately made  fast.  Meantime  Master  Hathaway 
having  finished  liis  "  all  hail"  to  the  patriarch 
of  the  apple  family,  bestowed  a  libation  on  its 
mossed  stem  from  the  remains  of  the  cider, 
and  then,  at  the  head  of  his  party,  made  the 
tour  of  his  orchard,  singing  the  same  exquisite 
piece  of  doggrel  over  again. 

This  done,  as  the  sharp  and  biting  blast  of 
a  January  night  began  to  be  apparent,  and 
the  snow  to  fall,  the  whole  of  tlie  men  assem- 
bled filed  off  to  the  house.  Here,  (according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time  and  the  sport  to- 
ward,) the  doors  were  found  to  have  been 
secured  by  the  female  portions  of  the  revellej-s ; 
and  they  were  put  through  the  ceremony  of  a 
formal  demand  for  admittance,  and  as  formal 
a  denial. 

Exposed  to  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  snow- 
storm, whilst  the  damsels  jeered  them  at  ad- 
vantage from  the  casement,  they  were  told 
that  no  lock  could  be  turned,  no  bolt  with- 
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dra"wn,  until  one  amongst  their  party  (himself 
a  guest  and  a  bachelor)  could  guess  the  name 
of  the  joint  roasting  upon  the  spit. 

"And  what  guerdon,"  inquired  Shakspere, 
"  to  him  who  guesseth  this  same  'f 

"  The  best  portion  of  the  joint,"  said  Dame 
Hathaway,  "  the  first  draught  from  the  cider 
with  the  toast  and  hissing  crab  in  it,  and  a 
kiss  from  the  comeliest  lass  in  the  company." 

"  That  latter  reward,  then,  at  least,  I  claim," 
said  Shakspere ;  "  for  an "  you  have  not  spitted 
the  chine  to-night,  I  would  I  might  never  see 
a  porker  again." 

The  scream  of  laughter  with  which  this  was 
received,  (the  withdrawal  of  the  bolts,  and  the 
rush  of  the  lasses  to  hide  themselves  from  the 
penalty  incurred,)  proclaimed  that  the  guesser 
had  made  a  lucky  hit ;  and  Shakspere,  in  right 
of  his  guess,  entered  first  to  claim  and  obtain 
the  reward. 

Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  informed,  that 
the  handsome  daughter  of  the  host  was  the 
maiden  sought  for  and  selected ;  and  that 
Anne  Hathaway  received  on  this  night  the  first 
kiss  from  William  Shakspere. 

In  the   games  which   were   to  follow  this 
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ceremony,  the  more  mirtli  displayed  was  siiper- 
stitiously  imagined  to  give  greater  promise  of 
a  full  apple  season  that  year ;  and  accord- 
ingly, fast  and  furious  grew  the  fun. 

If  we  were  to  say  that  young  Shakspere 
entered  into  these  revels  with  feelings  of  un- 
mixed enjoyment,  we  should  indeed  belie  him. 

As  he  looked  upon  the  joyous  faces  around 
him,  he  felt  delighted  at  the  scene ;  and  as  his 
eye  occasionally  met  that  of  the  handsome 
Anne,  he  certainly,  at  each  glance,  felt  more 
and  more  struck  with  her  beauty :  yet,  still 
the  remembrance  of  Charlotte  Clopton,  and 
the  dear  friends  he  had  lost,  ever  and  anon 
*'  stopped  the  career  of  laughter  with  a  sigh ;'' 
and  he,  at  such  moments,  felt  almost  unfitted 
for  the  scene. 

There  was,  however,  a  charm  to  one  of  his 
disposition  in  all  these  old  wild  rites  and 
superstitions ;  and,  as  after  midnight  the  re- 
vellers sat  round  the  hearth,  and  each  one  was 
called  upon  for  the  tale  of  grammarie,  the  ghost 
story,  or  the  fairy  tale,  he  at  length  gave  himself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  and  season. 

The  peasantry  of  our  times  have  scarce  an 
idea  of  the  enjoyment  consequent  upon  the 
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old  creeds  and  superstitions  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Their  dispositions  are  soured,  their 
lives  squalid,  their  style  brutal,  and,  in  com- 
parison to  the  good  old  English  peasant,  the 
joYial  hearty  yeoman  of  Elizabeth's  day,  they 
are  a  miserable  race.  The  innocence  of  the 
old  age  is  fled,  and  'tis  now  all  driving  harsh- 
ness, and  hard  selfish  utilitarianism. 

Our  fairy  creed,  amongst  other  things  of 
more  moment,  and  which  was  wont  to  be  so 
cherished  amongst  the  superstitious  of  the 
peasantry,  is  gone  from  their  memories. 

Not  a  sprite  is  left  to  skim  the  cream  from 
the  bowl, — not  a  silver  piece  is  now  ever  lent 
to  the  favoured  maiden,  ivithoiit  the  o^ate  of 
interest,  and  found  by  her  at  early  dawn. 

Puck  and  Robin  Goodfellow  and  all  their 
elfin  throng,  have  fled  ever  from  the  scene. 
At  the  period  of  our  story,  however,  these 
imaginary  beings  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  minds  of  our  rural  populations.  Nay,  so 
firmly  was  the  existence  of  these  elfins  of 
poioer  believed  in,  and  so  much  influence  were 
they  supposed  to  have  over  mortals  for  good 
or  ill,  that  many  an  old  crone  spoke  with 
bated  breath  when  she  named  the  merry  or 
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mischieYous  pranks  of  Robin  Goodfellow. 
Many  a  bold  youth  glanced  with  eye  of  fear 
at  the  acknowledged  haunt  of  the  fay  in  the 
forest  glade,  and  many  a  maiden  held  the 
household  sprite  in  religious  awe,  as  she  swept 
her  kitchen  at  early  dawn. 

That  such  feelings  and  superstitions  were 
idle  and  ridiculous,  (amongst  the  bold  pea- 
santry of  England  in  a  former  age,)  is  true. 
Still,  they  gave  a  charm  to  each  shadowy 
groYe  and  unfrequented  wood,  and  caused  an 
interest  in  the  diflferent  wild  scenes  of  beauty 
where  the  elfin  crew,  "  those  merry  wanderers 
of  the  night,''  were  wont  to  hold  their  moonlight 
reYels,  and  dance  their  ringlets  to  the  whistl- 
ing wind,  which  to  our  own  times  is  unknown. 

The  more  noisy  sports  of  the  night  had 
j&nished.  The  party,  nothing  loth,  for  even 
pleasure  is  fatiguing,  were  now  seated  round 
the  blazing  hearth.  To  noise  and  loud 
laughter  succeeded  the  cough  of  the  crone — 
the  saw  of  the  old  man's  tale — the  tale  "  of 
woeful  ages  long  ago  betid,"  and  the  chirp  of 
the  cricket ;  whilst  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  fire 
was  reflected  upon  the  faces  and  forms  of  the 
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listeners  sitting  around.  The  maidens  too, 
crept  more  close  to  tlieir  admiring  swains,  as 
the  J  glanced  fearfully  beliind  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  tale  ;  more  than  one  kiss  was 
taken  on  the  sly,  by  way  of  assurance  against 
the  spectre.  The  last  pipkin  of  good  liquor 
simmered  upon  the  hearth,  and,  in  short,  it 
was  now  the  very  *'  sweet  o'  the  night." 

To  Shakspere  this  was  a  delightful  mo- 
ment. His  mind  seized  upon  the  secret  feel- 
ings of  the  assemblage.  He  saw  them  in  their 
ignorance  and  superstition :  and  although  con- 
scious of  his  own  superiority  over  the  rude 
throng,  "sitting  'mongst  men  like  a  descended 
god," — nay,  in  after  days,  remembering  these 
meetings,  and  the  feelings  they  had  engen- 
dered, he  founded  an  elfin  world  of  his  own 
on  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry,  and  clothed 
them  in  the  ever-living  flowers  of  his  own 
exuberant  fancy.  Yes,  he  who  was  to  astonish 
the  universal  world,  sat  in  that  cottage  like 
one  lost  in  a  dream — a  dream  which  these 
simple  superstitions  had  conjured  up.  The 
snow-storm  still  rattled  on  the  casement,  the 
fire  grew  dim  on  the  hearth,  the  room  dark- 
ened down,   the    wind  whistled  without,   and 
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sounded  drear  amongst  the  mossed  trees  in  old 
Hathaway's  orchard,  as  he  listened,  and,  as  his 
arm  stole  round  the  waist  of  the  sweet  Anne, 
he  forgot  his  recent  troubles,  and  already  felt 
himself  half  in  love,  whilst  the  tale  and  the 
sonoj  still  went  on. 

That  gentle  and  unassuming  mortal  was  the 
last  person  to  presume  upon  his  own  feelings 
and  knowledge  :  he  felt  pleased  and  dehghted 
with  the  company  he  was  thrown  amongst,  and 
extracted  amusement  and  instruction  from  the 
veriest  clod-pate  there.  Perhaps  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  circle  was  the  more  perfect  too, 
from  the  growing  storm,  which  as  it  rattled 
sharply  against  the  casements,  added  to  the 
comfort  within,  by  the  apparent  discomfort 
without. 

Remembrance  lingers  o'er  such  scenes,  and 
the  lapse  of  time  gives  them  an  interest  which 
at  the  period  they  scarcely  seemed  to  possess. 
Yes,  time  hallows  in  after  days  the  scene  and 
hour,  and  softens  the  remembrance  of  it  even 
as  age  softens  the  touches  of  a  picture. 

«XJgh — ugh,"  coughed  the  old  grandsire, 
when  called  upon  for  his  story.  "  There  have 
been  many  tales  told  of  Robin  Goodfellow  in 
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mj  joimg  days,  an  I  could  but  remember 
tbem.  Nay,  I  can  recollect  myself  sad  pranks 
he  used  to  play.  Botli  liim  and  Hobgoblin,  as 
■we  used  to  call  t'otber  sprite.  In  those  days 
the  witches  were  more  plentiful  than  now, 
though  their  evil  deeds  are  rife  enow  at  all  times 
— God  'ild  us  ;  but  even  the  witches  them- 
selves were  no  more  terrible  than  was  Robin 
and  his  rout.  Mass,  I  wish  I  could  remember 
one  half  of  the  merry  jests,  mad  pranks,  and 
mischiefs  he  used  to  do.'' 

''  Nay,  grandsire,"  said  Anne  Hathaway, 
"  but  this  Robin  doth  no  harm  now  except  it 
be  to  knaves  and  queans,  for,  as  he  is  Oberon's 
own  son,  so  his  royal  father  hath  enjoined  him 
not  to  harm  the  good  and  thrifty.'' 

"  Of  a  verity,  said  the  elder  Hathaway, 
"  such  is  the  case  in  some  sort.  Nevertheless, 
Anne,  in  my  time,  sad  pranks  have  been  played 
in  the  night  season  by  Robin." 

"  Aye,  and  as  many  good  turns  done  too  by 
him  in  mine,"  said  old  dame  Hathaway.  What, 
hath  not  the  elf  oft-times  ground  the  malt, 
swept  clean  the  house,  and  washed  all  the 
children's  faces  in  the  night  V' 

"Aye,"  said  the  other,  "and  pinched  the 
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maids  black  and  blue  for  laziness;  and  eren 
carried  them  out  fast  asleep  into  the  gi*een 
meadows  in  the  night,  and  led  poor  wayfarers 
out  of  the  way  to  perish  in  some  deep 
wash'"." 

"  Well,  well,''  said  Master  Hathaway,  '-'clean- 
liness and  thrift,  and  a  good  hunk  of  bread  in 
one's  pouch,  will  do  much ;  not  only  to  keep 
off  the  elf,  but  to  keep  one  from  hungering  in 
the  quagmire,  for  what  saith  the  rhymef  :" 

"  Thy  fairie  elves  wlio  tliee  mislead  with  stories 
Into  the  mire,  then  at  thy  folly  smile, 
Yea,  clap  their  hands  for  joy.     Were  I  used  so, 
I  should  shake  hands  with  them,  and  turn  their  foe. 
Old  country  folks,  who  pixie-leading  fear. 
Bear  bread  about  them  to  prevent  that  harm !" 

"Come,  tell  us,  grandsire,"  said  Anne,  "how 
you  met  the  fames  coming  one  night  from 
Monkspath." 

"  Gad-a-mercy,  lass,  I  had  almost  forgotten 
all  about  it,"  said  the  old  host,  who  indeed  had 

*  All  these  were  popular  beliefs. 

t  Clobies'  "Divine  Glimpses.*'  I  adopt  these  lines  be- 
cause they  allude  to  the  curious  old  opinion,  that  bread 
carried  about  the  person  was  a  charm  against  tricks  of 
Robin  Goodfellow,  though  they  bear  date  1659. 
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most  likely  dreamt  tlie  adventure  one  niglit  in 
his  Clips,  and  then  related  it  till  he  himself 
believed  it  was  a  fact.  "  Why,  you  see,  when 
I  was  a  younker,  there  were  terrible  deeds 
done  in  England.  We  didn't  live  then  so 
peaceable-like,  as  we  do  now,  under  our 
blessed  Queen  Elizabeth.  A  man's  life  in  those 
days  warn't  thought  o'  so  much  value  as  in 
ourn ;  by  the  same  token,  stabbing,  swashing, 
hanging,  and  heading,  and  all  sorts  of  wild 
work,  were  the  order  of  tlie  day, — more  the 
pit}^  We  hadn't  tlien  either  such  goodly 
dwelhngs  as  we  have,  at  least  so  many  on'em. 
Men  were  men  then,  and  hadn't  such  luxuries 
as  now.  Ugh — ugh,  Gad-a-mercyl  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  we  used  to  sleep  o'  nights 
in  the  open  fields  as  comfortably  as  under  a 
roof  Nay,  we  hadn't  such  beds  either  then. 
A  shake-down  of  the  fern,  or  a  clean  bed  of 
straw,  with  a  log  of  wood  for  the  head,  was 
enow  for  most  folks.  I  struck  a  good  strike 
for  Harry  at  Bosworth  Field  what  time  old 

Shakspere " 

"  Well,"  well,  interrupted  John  Hathaway, 
"  Bosworth  bye  and  bye.  The  fairy  story  now, 
father." 
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"  Naj,  I  war  ouly  going  to  say  that  yonder 
lad's  grandfatlier  (old  Sliakspere  of  Stratford), 
could  have  borne  me  out,  had  he  been  alive, 
since  he  war  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  too. 
Both  he  and  I  were  together  jammed  iu 
amongst  the  spearmen  wlien  King  Richard 
2)ressed  up  on  his  white  horse,  and  nearly 
struck  young  Richmond  down.  Mass,  he  were 
a  fierce  devil  that  day,  and  raged  like  a  fiend. 
Richmond,  I  remember,  bore  back,  as  well  he 
might,  for,  an  Richard  had  not  been  beaten  off 
by  the  good  kniglits  around,  the  hot  king  had 
fairly  brained  him.  Two  I  sav;  him  fell  with 
my  own  eyes  ere  he  was  forced  away.  Al),  he 
were  a  goodly  sight  to  look  on  that  day ;  and 
if  deeds  of  daring  and  good  soldiership  could 
ha  gotten  the  day,  Richard  had  had  it.  He 
wore  his  crown  upon  his  helmet,  I  remember; 
and  (albins  men  liked  him  not)  by  my  fay  he 
looked  a  king.  No  man  that  lived  and  beheld 
him  but  saw  that." 

"  But  the  fairies,  grandsire — the  fairies  V 
said  Anne. 

"AYell,  well;  bide  a  bit.  Where  war  I? 
Ah,  I  see.  I  had  a  mad  horse  in  Shottery  — 
what  time  I  came  back  from  Leicestershire — 

YOL.    IT.  E 
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and  I  would  fain  have  sold  him ;  so  I  e'en  rode 
him  along  with  some  other  youngsters  to  Kenil- 
worth  Green,  where  there  war  a  wake  holden 
underneath  the  abbey  walls.  Folks  spoke 
darkly  of  old  Kenilworth  then.  Now  I'm 
told  there  be  rare  new  buildings  reared  up 
there.'' 

"  There  are,"  said  Ralph  Coulter.  "  A  fine 
new  castle  hath  been  built  by  the  Earl,  glorious 
to  look  on,  and  called  Leicester's  Buildings,  and 
ornamented,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  look 
on  'em." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  elder  Hathaway,  "  times  are 
changed  hugely.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  old 
Clinton's  tower  was  ornamented  and  hung 
with  the  bodies  of  caitiffs,  traitors,  and  outlaws ; 
for  the  whole  country  round  was  full  of  dis- 
turbance, famine,  and  war.  Howbeit,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  went  to  Kenilworth  to  sell  my  sorrel 
nag;  but  I  couldn't  do  so.  So  after  I  had 
taken  a  draught  at  the  Leicester  Arms  there,  I 
rode  away  to  a  relation  I  had  at  Monkspath. 
Travelling  was  very  unsafe  then,  as  you  may 
believe — worse  than  now-a-days — and  I  has- 
tened on,  to  get  through  the  woods  before  night- 
fall;  and  when  I  had  got  within  about  a  mile 
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of  Monkspath,  I  saw  a  man,  just  as  it  began  to 
grow  twilight,  coming  towards  me.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  bright  green  doublet,  and  either 
m J  ejes  deceived  me,  or  the  good  liquor  of  the 
hostel  made  me  see  double,  but  he  had  a  sort 
of  fainilicw  flitting  at  his  back.  He  was  very 
small  in  make  and  height,  and  wore  a  bright 
golden  bugle  at  his  waist.  Mj  horse  stopped 
of  himself  as  the  little  man  came  up,  and 
seemed  all  of  a  tremble,  and  wouldn't  pass 
him  no  how;  so  I  dismounted,  and  tried  to 
lead  him  past.  But  it  wur  all  one ;  the  horse 
wur  fixed  as  firm  as  one  of  the  old  oaks  be- 
side us.'' 

"Will  jou  sell  that  brute?'  said  the  little 
hunter. 

"  'Tis  what  I  wish,"  I  answered. 

"  It  is  very  ugly :  is  it  a  cow  or  a  horse  V* 
said  the  little  man. 

"  He  was  a  horse  a  minute  ago,"  I  answered  ; 
"but  now  he  seems  turned  to  stone:  I  can't 
make  him  go,  no  wise." 

"My  people  have  got  him  fast,"  said  the 
little  man ;  "  he  can't  go.  What  do  you  ask 
for  himl"  inquired  the  little  wretch. 

"  Fifteen  pieces,"  I  said. 

E  2 
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"  There's  thirty,"  said  the  little  man.  "  Now 
stand  aside  whilst  I  mount."  So  saying  the 
little  gentleman  gave  me  the  thirty  pieces,  and 
got  upon  the  horse.  No  sooner  had  he  done 
so  than  the  beast  went  mad  outright,  I  thought. 
He  flew  about,  capered,  and  kicked  out  his 
heels,  as  if  a  flame  of  fire  had  lighted  on  his 
crupper. 

"  I  ran  to  get  out  of  the  way,  for  fear  of  being 
struck,  and  when  I  turned,  lo,  horse  and  man 
were  clean  gone — sunk  into  the  earth  as  it 
were,  and  vanished,  leaving  me  in  the  greatest 
of  terror  and  confusion;  whilst  a  wild  and 
beautiful  strain — a  sort  of  hollow  winding  note 
of  a  bugle — seemed  to  pass  through  the  air. 

"  Strange,''  said  several  of  the  listeners. 
"  Was  it  not  r 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  a  little  recovered  myself," 
continued  the  quaint  old  man,  "  I  hastened  on 
to  Monkspath,  and  souglit  my  relation.  He 
took  me  to  an  old  monk  belonging  to  the  abbey 
beside  the  castle,  to  whom  I  told  the  story,  and 
asked  his  advice  about  the  money,  and  whether 
I  miglit  use  it.  The  monk  gave  me  leave  to 
use  one-half  the  money,  provided  I  gave  him 
t'other  half;   '  for,'  said  he,  '  as  you  in  no  way 
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circumvented  or  endeavoured  to  clieat  the 
buyer,  be  he  vritch,  devil,  or  fairj,  you  are 
fully  entitled  to  Avhat  you  asked.  The  other 
fifteen  pieces,'  said  he,  '  I  will  lay  up  in  store 
for  the  use  of  our  abbey.'  On  this  assurance 
I  was  well  satisfied,  so  I  hastened  to  get  out 
the  purse  the  little  gentleman  had  given  me ; 
but  the  worst  of  it  all  was  that  no  purse  could 
I  find ;  my  pocket  was  empty,  my  purse  gone, 
and  the  monk  rated  at  me  for  a  knave,  w^hilst 
mj  relation  laughed  at  me  for  a  fool/' 

"  He,  he,  he— ugh— 0  lord— 0  dear!'' 

"  And  the  horse  T  said  Anne — "  the  horse  % 
you  forgot  the  horse,  grandfather." 

'''  The  horse — oh,  ah,  true  enough — the  horse. 
Why  I  found  him,  on  my  return  home  here, 
grazing  quietly  in  the  orchard,  with  his  saddle 
turned  under  his  belly,  and  covered  with  mud 
and  mire,  as  if  he  had  been  drawn  through  all 
the  mosses  and  sloughs  between  this  and 
Coventry." 

"  And  you  was  not  at  all  flustered  that 
night  V  said  Shakspere .  "  Pardon  the  question, 
but  I  thought  the  little  man  in  green  might 
have  treated  you  to  an  extra  cup." 

"  Body  o'  me, — What,  I  drunk!    Not  a  whit. 
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I  had  had  just  enough  to  make  me  all  right, 
rd  a  drunk  about  as  much  that  night  as  I  have 
to-night,  or  perhaps  a  quart  more."  * 

"  And  who  do  jou  then  suppose  the  buyer 
was'?"  inquired  Shakspere. 

"  Who'?"  said  the  old  host,  "  why,  who  but 
Robin  Goodfellow,  his  own  self!  Who  else 
should  it  be  r 

"  True,"  said  Shakspere,  laughing ;  "  there's 
no  question  on't." 

"  A  song,  a  song,"  said  Dick  the  shepherd. 
"  Let  fair  Mistress  Anne  sing  us  the  song  about 
Robin." 

Anne  Hathaway  accordingly,  in  a  mar- 
vellously sweet  voice,  and  to  the  old  tune  of 
Dulcina,  sang  some  verses,  which,  although  not 
word  for  word  the  same,  in  some  sort  were 
like  the  following  stanzas : — 


From  Oberon  in  fairy  land 

The  king  of  ghosts  and  shadows  there. 
Mad  Robin  I,  at  his  command, 

Am  sent  to  view  the  night  sports  here. 
What  revel  rout 
It  kept  about 
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I  will  o'ersee 

And  merry  be 

In  every  corner  where  T  go, 

And  make  good  sport  with  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

II. 

When  house  or  hearth  doth  sluttish  lie, 
I  pinch  the  maidens  black  and  blue ; 

The  bed  clothes  from  the  bed  pull  I, 
And  lay  them  naked  all  to  xiew. 

'Twixt  sleep  and  wake 

I  do  them  take, 

And  on  the  clay-cold  floor  them  throw ; 

If  out  they  cry. 

Then  forth  I  fly, 

And  loudly  laugh  I,  ho,  ho,  ho. 

III. 
By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadows  green 

We  nightly  dance  out  hey  day  guise ; 
And  to  our  fairy  king  and  queen 

We  dance  our  moonlight  minstrelsies. 
When  larks  'gin  sing 
Away  we  fling. 

And  babes  new-born  steal  as  we  go, 
An  elf  instead 
We  leave  in  bed. 
And  wind  out-laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho'"' ! 

*  This  song  has  been  attributed  to  Ben  Jonson,  and 
in  the  old  black  letter  copies  it  is  directed  to  be  sung 
to  the  tune  of  Dulcina.  As  it  embodies  some  of  the 
freaks  of  Robin,  I  have  given  it  here. 
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IIo^v  mucli  longer  Mistress  Anne  Ilatlia- 
way's  song  might  hare  continued  it  is  imj^os- 
sible  to  say,  but  as  slie  fjnislied  the  last  verse 
steps  vrere  lieard  without  the  door,  follo^Yed  by 
sounds,  as  if  some  one  in  a  faint  voice  de- 
manded admittance,  and  then  a  dull  heavy 
blow,  like  a  person  falling,  and  which  shook 
the  door  violently. 

The  wind  piped  loud  and  drear,  whilst  all 
paused  and  listened,  and  presently  a  deep 
groan,  which  appeared  to  come  into  the  very 
room  from  beneath  the  door,  still  further 
startled  the  party. 

The  village  maidens  were  too  much  fright- 
ened to  cry  out,  but  each  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  swain  next  her,  whilst  Master 
Hathaway  rose  from  his  seat,  and  Shakspere 
felt  obliged  to  bestow  a  kiss  upon  the  ripe  lips 
of  Anne,  in  order  to  reassure  her. 

"  Gad-a-mercy,"  said  Hathaway,  "  'tis  surely 
Robin  himself  come  amongst  us." 

"Ah!"  said  Dame  Hathaway,  "this  comes 
of  singing  ribald  songs  to  offend  him.  Now 
the  good  year ;  what  shall  we  do  to  appease 
the  sprite'?  Ah,  mercy  on  me,  there  is  another 
groan,  as  I  am  a  true  woman." 
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"  Some  one  is  surely  in  distress,"  said  Shak- 
spere,  rising,  "  suffer  me  to  unbar  the  door." 

"Troth!  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Hathaway; 
"  since  it  may  be  a  device  of  the  evil  one  to 
come  amongst  us." 

"  Na}^,  but  it  may  be  some  wayfarer  lost  or 
misled  on  this  inclement  night,"  said  Shak- 
spere.  "  A  few  minutes'  neglect  may  cause 
death.  I  pr'ythee  allow  me  to  open  and  look 
out.  There  are  enough  of  us  here,"  he  con- 
tinued, smiling  at  the  horror-stricken  peasants, 
"  to  cudgel  Puck  and  all  his  crew." 

So  saying  Shakspere  stepped  across  to  the 
door,  and,  drawing  the  bolts,  quickly  opened 
it,  when  the  body  of  a  man,  to  all  appearance 
dead,  rolled  into  the  apartment. 


E  3 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    MISLED    WANDERER. 


The  visitation  we  have  just  described  caused 
a  sufficiently  startling  interruption  to  the  cozej 
comfort  of  the  entire  party.  Young  Sliakspere 
started  back  in  some  surprise,  and  the  whole 
circle,  springing  from  their  seats,  stood  gazing 
upon  the  object  so  suddenly  introduced 
amongst  them. 

The  villagers  looked  upon  the  visitation  as 
something  supernatural,  and  were  afraid  to 
move ;  but  Shakspere,  after  closing  the  door 
with  main  force  against  the  driving  wind  and 
snow,  stooped  down  and  examined  the  object 
at  his  feet. 

"Move  the  log  upon  the  hearth.  Master 
Hathaway,"  he  said,  "  and  make  it  send  up  a 
flame,  so  that  I  may  see  better.     Ah,  ^tis  as  I 
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thought,  some  poor  devil  caught  in  the  storm. 
He  seems  dead/' 

"Dead!"  cried  Dame  Hathaway,  regaining 
courage,  when  she  found  the  visitor  was  not  a 
fairy,  or  perhaps  Robin  Goodfellow  in  propria 
persona.  "Dead!  Gad-a-mercy,  how  dread- 
ful!" 

"  Best  warm  his  inside,"  said  Master  Hatha- 
way, approaching.  "  Here,  let  us  drag  him 
close  to  the  fire,  and  give  him  something  to 
drink." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Master 
Hathaway  took  the  inanimate  body  by  the 
shoulders,  and,  drawing  it  before  the  fire,  laid 
it  along  upon  the  hearth, — a  ghastly  object, — 
appearing,  in  the  blazing  light,  the  prostrate 
form  of  what  had  once  been  a  tall  strong 
man.  The  face  was  now,  however,  pinched 
and  ghastly,  and  the  limbs  already  stif- 
fening. 

The  readiest  remedy  at  hand  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  hot  cider,  with  the  hissing  crab  in 
it,  some  was  immediately  poured  down  the 
throat  of  the  prostrate  wayfarer,  whilst  all 
hands  set  to  work  to  draw  off  the  heavy  boots, 
and  divest  him  of  some  of  his  outer  garments^ 
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in  crder  to  rub  and  cliafe  liis  body.  In  the 
progress  of  this  operation  it  became  apparent 
that  the  person  of  the  visitor  had  been  exposed 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  flood  and  field ;  since 
the  mud  frozen  upon  his  outer  garments,  and 
the  peat-moss  ^vhich  was  incrusted  upon  his 
long  boots;  doublet,  and  torn  belt,  showed  that 
he  had  wandered  through  more  than  one 
morass  in  his  progress. 

He  was  evidently  a  person  of  condition,  as 
was  apparent  from  his  dress,  which,  torn  and 
soiled  as  it  was,  proclaimed  the  rank  of  the 
wearer,  by  its  fashion.  He  was  completely 
armed  too,  having  a  long  heavy  sword  in  his 
belt,  and  poniard  in  his  girdle. 

"Ah!"  said  old  Hathaway,  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  man's  face,  after  pouring  a  draught 
of  hot  cider  down  his  throat ;  "  I  surely  know 
that  countenance." 

"See,  he's  coming  to,"  said  Dame  Hath- 
away ;  "  he  opens  his  eyes,  aye,  and  his  mouth 
too.     Give  him  more  liquor." 

"Tis  so,"  said  Hathaway,  after  regarding 
the  prostrate  form  ;  "  I  thought  I  knew  that 
face.  Dame,"  said  he,  calling  his  wife  aside, 
„  this  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  visitor,  inas- 
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much  as  he  is  one  whom  it  is  considered 
treason  to  shelter." 

"  And  who  then  is  it,  husband  V  inquired 
the  Dame. 

"  Tis  Eustace  the  priest,"  whispered  Hatha- 
way, "who  used  to  He  up  at  Clopton,  and 
through  whom  'tis  said  the  old  knight  got  into 
so  much  trouble.  His  coming  bodes  no  good 
to  us,  I  fear." 

"  Gad  be  here,"  said  Dame  Hathawaj, 
*'that's  ill  tidings  to  give  us  on  a  twelfth-night, 
or  rather  morn.  But  be  he  priest  or  sinner, 
traitor  or  faitour,  or  whatever  else  he  maj  turn 
out,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  help  him 
in  his  present  need." 

"  Right,"  said  Hathawaj  ;  "  we  must  shelter 
the  man,  that's  certain." 

In  accordance  to  this  humane  resolve,  and 
which  was  indeed  at  the  period  sufficiently 
hazardous,  the  priest  was  conveyed  up  stairs, 
and  laid  upon  a  four-post  bed.  But  although 
every  attention  was  paid  to  him,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  his  hours  were  numbered. 

Calling  Dame  Hathaway  to  his  bed  side,  as 
he  somewhat  recovered,  the  priest  desired  that 
Master  Hathaway  might  be  summoned. 
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"  I  fear  me  jour  kindness,  good  Master 
Hatliawaj,"  lie  said,  '•'  maj  possibly  get  you 
into  misfortune;  and  were  I  able  to  rise  and 
leave  your  cottage,  I  would  rather  do  so,  than 
lay  you  under  tlie  danger  of  succouring  me/* 

"  Heed  it  not,"  said  the  good  farmer,  "  a  be- 
lated wayfarer  should  ever  find  shelter  in  an 
Englishman's  cottage." 

"  But,  in  me,*'  said  the  priest,  "  you  behold 
a  man  condemned  to  death,  and  whom  the 
officers  of  justice  are  now  in  search  of" 

"  I  know  you  only  as  one  in  need,"  returned 
the  farmer.  "  Those  who  search,  know  for  what 
they  search.  You  are  welcome  to  my  roof 
whilst  needing  it.  When  you  no  longer  need 
it,  go  forth." 

"  I  shall  never  leave  it  alive,"  said  the 
priest.  "Listen  whilst  I  relate  the  causes 
which  have  driven  me  to  this  extremity." 

"Goto,"  said  Hathaway,  "sleep  would  do 
you  more  good.  But,  an  it  pleases  you  to  be 
a  talker,  I  am  all  attention." 

"  You  doubtless  know  me,"  said  the  priest, 
"  and  so  much  of  my  history  as  led  me  to  fly 
from  Clopton  what  time  the  good  Sir  Hugh 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower." 
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"Hap  I  do,  Lap  I  don't/'  said  the  farmer. 
"  Take  another  sip  of  the  warm  sack  my  dame 
hands  joii,  and  go  on  from  thence.  At  least 
I've  heard  of  the  events  of  that  night." 

"  I  escaped  pursuit  on  that  night,"  said  the 
priest.  "  Thej  sought  me  in  the  south,  but  I 
fled  north,  across  the  border,  and  took  refuo^e 
in  Scotland." 

"  Ah !"  said  old  Hathaway,  "  I  dare  be 
sworn  there  you  found  plenty  of  your  own  sort. 
Scot  and  plot  hath  rhymed  together  pretty 
often  durinoj  this  reisjn." 

"  It  hath,"  said  Eustace  ;  '\  and  I  speedily 
entered  into  a  plot  there." 

"  One  you  found  ready-made  to  your  hand," 
said  Hathaway ;  "  Eh  V 

*•  I  did,"  said  the  priest.  "  I  fell  in,  whilst 
in  the  mountains,  with  one  Morgan,  also  a 
fugitive  from  England  :  he  introduced  me  to 
Babington,  Savage  and  others,  who  were 
zealous  Catholics,  and  engaged  in  a  project  for 
dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  restoring  by  force  of 
arms  the  exercise  of  the  ancient  and  time 
religion.  The  Pope,  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  had  all  emissaries  amongst 
this  company.     I,  however,  persuaded  them  of 
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the  yanitj  of  any  attempts  upon  tlic  kingdom, 
so  long  as  one,  so  prudent  and  popular  as 
Elizabeth,  ^vas  suffered  to  live.  An  assassina- 
tion— an  insurrection,  and  an  invasion,  must 
at  one  and  the  same  time  be  attempted,  I 
told  them,  and  thej  sav/  at  once  the  force  of 
mj  arguments.  We  met,  during  this  discus- 
sion, in  an  old  castle  situate  in  Strathdon,  and 
called  Corgarif — a  wild  and  desolate  place. 
To  jou  who  dwell  in  fertile  and  pleasant 
England,  my  good  folks,"  continued  the  priest, 
*'  the  aspect  of  the  wild  region  in  wliich  wo 
held  our  meetings,  would  have  appeai^ed  suffi- 
ciently terrible.  ISTo  shrub,  no  tree,  not  a 
blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen  on  this  drear 
mountain  land.  Nothing  but  blasted  heath, 
rocky  glens,  and  deep  morasses.  The  people 
wild,  desperate,  and  fearful,  as  the  land  they 
inhabit." 

"  In  few,"  continued  the  priest.  "  having 
assumed  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  and  the 
name  of  Geffrey,  I  left  this  place  for  England, 
with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  secret  inter- 
view with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  during  her  im- 
prisonment. This  opportunity  I  found  whilst 
the  queen  was  in  custody  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet, 
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rigorous  as  that  confinement  was.  To  her  I 
communicated  tidings,  that  on  the  event  of 
Elizabeth's  death,  her  own  deliverance  would 
be  attempted.  All  the  zealous  Catholics 
would  flj  to  arms,  and  that  foreign  forces 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  confusion, 
would  fix  her  upon  the  English  throne,  and 
re-establish  the  Catholic  religion/' 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  what  terrible  doings  jou  who 
meddle  with  religious  matters  think  upon," 
said  ^Master  Hathaway ;  '•'  better  to  kneel  down 
under  the  blue  skv,  and  worship  God  without 
form  and  ceremony,  if  such  is  to  be  upheld  by 
treason  and  bloodshed,  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other/' 

"  Alas !  thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art 
aware  of,"  said  the  father,  "  and  after  a  life 
of  intrigue  and  dark  underhand  doings,  in 
death  I  find  that  all  such  measures  are  but  a 
serving  the  cause  of  the  Devil,  in  place  of 
doing  our  duty  towards  God/' 

The  dying  priest  now  became  so  faint  and 
exhausted  that  he  could  scarcely  proceed. 

"  I  feel,"  he  said,  "  the  hand  of  death  ra- 
pidly approaching,  and  bitterly  doth  it  now 
weigh  upon  my  soul,  that  I  have  in  some  sort 
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aided  the  enemies  of  mj  country  in  raising 
that  dreadful  tempest  which  sooner  or  later 
must  now  fall  upon  the  land." 

"Truly  a  heavy  weight  to  lay  upon  the 
breast  of  a  sick  man,"  said  Hathaway,  shud- 
dering.    "  And  how  then  came  you  thus  V 

"  Our  scheme,"  said  the  priest,  "  was  dis- 
covered. Naj^,  it  had  been  all  along  known. 
The  Queen  of  Scots  approved  the  project,  and 
even  when  w^e  were  ripe  and  ready  for  action,  one 
of  our  party,  named  Ballard,  was  seized.  This 
indeed  so  alarmed  us,  that  finding  we  were  also 
strictly  watched  wherever  we  went,  we  dis- 
persed in  parties,  and  under  cover  of  night, 
and  in  various  disguises,  we  fled  from  London 
a  week  back. 

"Of  all  who  were  engaged,  however,  and 
we  numbered  fifteen  individuals,  all  I  have 
since  learned  in  the  difi'erent  tow^ns  where  I 
have  ventured,  have  been  taken,  some  in  woods, 
some  in  the  barns  and  outhouses  where  they 
sought  shelter ;  nay,  I  have  myself  lain  in 
concealment  beneath  the  straw  in  the  barn 
adjoining  your  cottage  here  for  the  last  few 
days.  This  morning  I  stole  out,  and  whilst 
you  were  engaged  with  your  village  dance,  I 
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endeaYoiired  to  reacli  a  secret  refuge  known  to 
me  at  Olopton,  and  which  place  I  conchided 
was  uninhabited.  Unexpectedly,  however,  I 
found  as  I  entered  the  private  part  of  the 
mansion,  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  was  en- 
countered by  one  Martin  Delville,  who  it  seems 
hath  remained  in  charge  of  the  hall.  He 
attempted  to  seize  me,  and  in  defending  my- 
self, I  received  a  shot  in  the  breast.  Still  I 
managed  to  escape,  and  wandering  through 
the  'country,  I  endeavoured  to  find  some  place 
of  refuge,  some  roof  where  I  might  be  sheltered. 
Faint  with  loss  of  blood,  I  still  held  onwards 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  Stratford,  but  a 
dancing  light,  which  at  one  moment  seemed  to 
await  my  coming,  and  the  next  Avent  bounding 
from  me,  and  by  following  which  I  have  been 
more  than  once  nearly  drowned,  at  length  led 
me  back  to  the  spot  from  whence  I  had  started. 
As  the  light  vanished  from  my  eyes,  its  place 
was  supplied  by  the  distant  appearance  of 
your  comfortable  fire,  seen  through  the  case- 
ment, and  the  driving  snow.  I  but  managed 
to  reach  your  door,  and  that  was  all — life  is 
fast  ebbing  away  with  the  blood  which  flows 
from  my  wound." 
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"Nay,  clieer  up/'  said  Dame  Ilatliawaj, 
"perhaps  it  may  not  be  so  bad;  I  have  some 
Friar's  balsam  here  at  hand  which  will  do 
wonderful  things/' 

"  It's  no  use,  goodwife,"  said  Hathaway,  "  I 
see  death  in  his  face.  He  bleeds  inwardly, 
as  thou  see'st,  and  is  almost  choked.  Not  all 
the  friars  that  ever  lived  could  save  him,  and 
to  speak  truth  he  hath  had  already  quite 
enough  to  do  with  such  cattle,  for  see  what 
slouglis  and  pitfalls  they  have  led  him  into." 

"Nay,"  said  Dame  Hathaway,  "it  was 
Robin  Goodfellow,  you  see,  who  led  him  into 
all  these  sloughs  and  pitfalls  he  describes,  and 
at  length  brought  him  to  our  door." 

"Robin  Goodfellow,  or  Robin  Badfellow^," 
said  old  Hathaway 

"Hist,  Hist!"  said  Dame  Hathaway,  "never 
abuse  Robin  if  you  wish  to  thrive." 

"  Well,  go  to,"  said  her  husband,  "  the  man 
is  sped,  and  there's  an  end.  Do  thou  and 
Anne  remain  with  him  whilst  I  go  down  to 
the  lads  below.  'Tis  almost  dawn.  Alas, 
alas !  this  is  a  sad  finish  to  our  twefth-tide 

*  The  sprite  was  sometimes  so  named  at  this 
period. 
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sports  ;  but  we  must  still  not  suffer  our  guests 
to  depart  Avitliout  their  breakfast." 
.  As  Ilathawaj  spoke,  lie  descended  to  the 
apartment  belo\y  where  the  guests  were  still 
sitting  around  the  fire,  and  discussing  matters 
appertaining  to  the  appearance  of  the  misled 
wayfarer,  and  telling  of  woeful  tales  and  dire 
stories,  which  suited  the  hour  and  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

At  old  Hathawaj's  re-appearance  amongst 
the  circle,  all  were  set  to  work  to  clear  up  tlie 
apartment,  put  it  to  rights,  and  prepare  for 
the  breakfast  it  was  customary  to  partake  of 
before  the  company  finally  broke  up.  The 
first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  were  beginning  to 
appear  as  they  departed.  The  snow-storm 
had  cleared  up,  the  diamond  panes  of  the 
windows  were  fretted  with  frozen  crystals,  and 
as  old  Hathaway  threw  open  the  door  and 
looked  forth,  the  trees  in  the  orchard  were 
hearing  with  congealed  snow,  the  gi'ound  was 
covered  with  the  same  white  sheet,  icicles  liuno* 
in  clusters  from  the  roofs  of  the  outhouses,  and 
all  around  was  softened  and  rounded  by  one 
white  feathery  crust.  In  short,  it  was  one  of 
those  delicious  winter  mornings  so  often  seen 
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after  a  driving  dreary  and  tempestuous  night, 
— a  morning  in  which  the  old  world  look  of 
the  buildings  and  barns  around,  seen  in  the 
clear  wintry  air,  and  the  white  flakey  look  of 
the  country,  gives  so  delightfuld  an  aspect  to 
a  rural  hamlet. 

Old  Hyems  seems  then  to  smile  as  benig- 
nantly  as  he  can, — to  have  smoothed  the  icy 
furrows  of  his  brow,  and  consented  to  give  to 
human  mortals  a  slight  respite,  ere  he  fetches 
from  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north  more 
cutting  blasts  and  angry  winds. 

"  Then  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick,  the  shepherd,  blows  his  nail, 
Then  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 
When  blood  is  nipp'd,  and  ways  are  fonl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tu-wJiit,  to-who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    SUITOE. 

The    confession   of  tlie    dying   priest   \vill 
doubtless  recall  to  our  readers   the   state   of 
England  at  this  period.     Matters  indeed  were 
fast  hastening  towards   that    great   event  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  which,  for  its  mighty  import, 
and  the  magnificence   of  its   preparation,  is, 
perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  country.     The  minds  of  men  indeed  were 
at  this  time  fully  impressed  with  the  certainty 
of  some  great  and  terrible  convulsion  being  at 
hand.     It  seemed  that  a  fearful  storm  was 
surely  and  slowly  gathering  above  their  heads, 
and  which,  sooner  or  later,  was  to  burst  ujDon 
the  land  like  some  torrent  breaking  bounds. 
There  was  no  occasion  for  men  to  ask  each 
other  from  whence  this  ruin   was   to   come. 
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The  great  enemy  of  the  country, — the  haughty, 
vindictive,  and  cruel  foe  of  England  at  this 
period,  was  the  iron-hearted  bigot  of  Spain  : 
and  upon  Spain  were  the  eyes  of  all  men 
turned  with  apprehension.  'Twas  the  general 
theme  of  conversation,  the  all-absorbing  topic 
of  the  day  ;  and  torture,  murder,  and  every 
sort  of  evil  that  fiends  could  inflict  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  a  conquered  country  was  to  be 
expected,  should  a  successful  invasion  take 
place.  Yes ;  Spain  was  then  the  bugbear  of 
nearly  every  Englishman's  fire-side.  One  or 
two  startling  events,  however,  which  made  men 
"  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear,"  were  to 
take  place,  ere  this  grand  convulsion  shook 
the  nation ;  and  yet,  amidst  the  anxieties 
consequent  upon  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is 
curious  how  mankind  continue  the  even  tenor 
of  their  lives. 

The  twelfth  tide  revel  at  Shottery  had  in- 
troduced young  Shakspere  to  somx  new  ac- 
quaintance in  that  place.  Amidst  the  youtlis 
he  had  met  there,  he  found  one  or  two  lads  of 
spirit ;  and,  as  he  bent  his  steps  across  the 
fields  towards  the  village,  he  would  fain  have 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was   to  renew  his 
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acquaintance  with  tlieni  that  he  had  set  forth. 
Ere  he  had  reached  the  Tillage,  however,  he 
felt  obliged  to  confess  that  the  real  desire  of 
his  heart  was  neither  for  the  companionship 
of  the  lads  of  the  village,  nor  to  learn  tidings 
of  the  wounded  priest,  but  really  and  truly  to 
see  again  and  hold  converse  with  the  hand- 
some Anne. 

"  Oh  heaven,  were  man  but  constant 
He  were  perfect.     That  one  error 
Fills  him  with  fault.?." 

Mortals  indeed  are  prone  to  error ;  and  he 
whom  we  reverence  as  the  greatest  of  men, 
was  no  more  secure  from  the  failings  the  flesh 
is  heir  to  than  his  fellows.  In  truth,  the 
youthful  Shakspere  was  again  in  lo7e. 

Those  of  the  most  generous  sentiments  and 
finest  feelings  are  perhaps  more  subject  to  this 
passion  ;  for, 

"  Eating  love  inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  the  beautiful  Charlotte  was  so 
soon  and  entirely  forgotten  ;  but  youth  is  not 
the  season  for  ever-during  melancholy.  Bright 
thoughts  will  then  spring  up  amidst  the  most 
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gloomj  recollections ;  and  if  one  thing  more 
than  another  can  soothe  the  cares,  and  help  to 
"  pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow/^  it 
is  the  sweet  companionship  of  woman  in  all 
the  brilliancy  of  her  glowing  charms  :  and  so 
thought  Shakspere  as  he  took  his  way  across 
those  pleasant  fields  betwixt  his  own  town 
and  Shottery.  "  Yes/'  he  said,  as  he  came 
within  sight  of  old  Hathaway 's  cottage. 

To  Ileal  all  grief,  to  cure  all  care, 

Turn  foulest  night  to  fairest  day, 

To  breathe  delight,  Anne  Hath  a  way. 

In  youth  we  are  more  prone  to  fancy  one 
elder  than  ourselves.  The  modest  lad  seems 
to  look  up  to  the  full-blown  woman,  and  to 
feel  that  his  attentions,  if  received,  are  be- 
stowed upon  a  worthy  object;  that  he  is  in- 
debted to  her  who  consents  to  regard  one  so 
inferior  (as  at  that  moment  he  conceives  him- 
self), for  women  profess,  in  general,  whatever 
they  may  feel,  a  contempt  for  the  attentions  of 
a  mere  boy,  as  they  term  the  lad  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen — a  foolish  lad,  whom  we  laugh  at 
for  his  simple  folly  and  childish  admiration. 
This  is  dangerous  sophistry,  however,  for  a  fair 
maid  to  indulge  in. 
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In  tlie  middle  period  of  life  the  fancy  of  the 
lover  strays  towards  the  fresh  and  budding 
flower,  and  the  coy  maiden  is  often  sought  out 
for  a  wife.  In  age,  alas,  'tis  but  second  childish- 
ness. 

When  Shakspere  reached  the  cottage  of 
Master  Hathaway  he  felt  his  heart  palpitate  as 
he  knocked  at  the  door.  His  was  a  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  he  hardly  knew  how  the  good 
yeoman  might  receive  a  visit  so  soon  repeated. 
The  voice  of  the  old  dame,  however,  bidding 
him  come  in,  reassured  him,  and  he  lifted  the 
latch  and  entered. 

"  Ah,  Master  Shakspere,"  said  the  old  dame, 
who  was  sitting  at  her  spinning-wheel,  "  troth 
am  I  right  glad  to  see  thee.  My  husband  and 
I  have  been  oft-times  talking  of  you  since  the 
night  you  was  here." 

"  And  the  goodman,"  said  Shakspere,  "  is  he 
hearty  r' 

"  Troth  is  he,  and  away  to  Warwick  to-day 
with  Goodman  Coulter,  Hodge  the  smith,  and 
others." 

"And  your  fair  daughter *?"  said  Shakspere; 
"  I  see  her  not  here.     How  fares  she  T 

"  A  little  dashed  in  spirit  with  this  matter 
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you  wot  of — the  wayfarer  whom  we  had  to 
bury  yesterday/'  said  the  dame. 

"  He  is  then  dead.  I  thought  his  end  was 
near." 

"  He  died  soon  after  you  left,"  said  Dame 
Hathaway.  The  crowner  sat  on's  body,  and 
the  man  Martin  from  the  Hall  was  examined 
with  Lawyer  Grasp  and  Master  Dismal,  and 
the  man  wur  known  to  be  an  escaped  traitor. 
And  so  he's  buried  in  a  hole  like  a  dog ;  and 
there's  an  end.  And  a  good  end  too,  if  men 
will  go  about  to  compass  such  mischief  as  he 
seems  to  have  been  hatching  all  his  life." 

"  And  fair  Mistress  Anne,"  said  Shakspere, 
"  is  she  too  busied  like  yourself  '  weaving  her 
thread  with  bones'?' 

"No,"  said  Dame  Hathaway,  ''though  she 
is  o'ccupied,  she  is  out  in  the  orchard  with 
Mopsy,  and  Lawyer  Grasp,  and  Master  Double- 
tongue." 

"  Grasp !"  exclaimed  Shakspere,  as  a  sort  of 
strange  feeling  shot  across  him ;  "  what  doth 
the  scrivener  at  Shottery'?" 

The  dame  smiled,  knowingly.  "  The  bright 
day  hath  brought  him  forth  mayhap,"  said  she. 

"  'Tis  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the 
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adder,"'  said  Shakspere;  "and  that  Double- 
tongue  too.  I  am  soiTv  they  are  acquainted 
^ith  Mistress  Anne." 

'•  Wliy  <o  '•"  said  the  dame.  '•  Master  Grasp 
is  rich.  He  hath  store  of  monies  'tis  said.  lie 
hath  been  saying  some  pretty  things  to  Anne ; 
nay,  in  good  sooth  I  think  he,  in  some  sort, 
aiFects  her." 

"  May  the  pestilence  strike  the  ci-afty  knaye  !*^ 
said  Shakspere  to  himself,  as  a  slight  pang  of 
jealousy  shot  through  his  breast.  "  He  affect 
the  handsome  Anne  Hathaway!*' 

"  You  know  Master  Grasp ';"'  said  Dame 
Hathaway,  inquiringly, 

"  I  do,"  said  Shakspere  drily. 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  good  dame, 
"  for  I  heard  his  discourse  to  Anne,  and,  sooth 
to  say,  he  did  not  speak  well  of  you ;  nay,  he 
speaks  yilely  of  you." 

'•  Thank  Heaven,  therefore,"  said  Shakspere, 
smiling;  "the  praise  of  the  wicked  is  less  to 
be  coveted  than  their  censm-e.  By  your  leave 
I  will  seek  your  daughter  in  the  orchard." 

"I  pray  you  do,"  said  Dame  Hathaway, 
"  and  bid  them  in  to  dinner." 

When  Shakspere    entered   the   orchard   he 
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found  the  two  damsels  engaged  in  removing 
apples  from  a  sort  of  store-house  erected  at  the 
further  end  of  it,  to  another  outhouse  nearer 
to  the  dwelling ;  and,  as  the  two  elderly  swains 
had  gallantly  volunteered  to  assist  them  in 
their  labours,  the  damsels  were  amusing  them- 
selves by  taxing  their  good-nature  and  strength 
to  the  utmost. 

Accordingly,  as  the  youth  strolled  amongst 
the  trees  towards  them,  he  beheld  the  unhappy 
Grasp  bent  double  under  the  weight  of  an 
enormous  basket,  so  filled  with  apples  that  he 
could  scarce  stagger  beneath  it,  whilst  Anne 
Hathaway,  with  both  hands,  was  still  piling  up 
more  fruit.  Master  Doubletongue  was  simi- 
larly loaded,  and  both  the  maidens  were  laugh- 
ing till  their  sides  ached  at  the  rueful  figures 
their  patient  lovers  exhibited. 

The  situation  was  indeed  felt  by  the  suitors 
as  sufficiently  ridiculous,  and  when  they  saw 
some  one  approaching  both  would  fain  have 
thrown  down  their  burthens  if  they  had  been 
able. 

"Nay,  I  pray  thee,  good  Mistress  Anne," 
said  Grasp,  "  give  me  not  the  entire  produce  of 
the  orchard  at  one  turn.     I  am  neither  Her- 
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cules  nor  Atlas.  Mj  back  is  ^vell  nigh  broke, 
as  well  as  m j  heart,  by  jour  cruelty.  I  would 
fain  stand  upright.  Heaven  relieve  me,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  "from  this  pestilent 
load." 

"  Mj  strength  sufficeth  not  to  remove  so 
large  a  load,"  said  Anne,  still  laughing,  "  all  I 
can  do  is  to  take  them  out  bj  degrees,  as  I 
have  placed  them,  one  by  one!'' 

"  I  should  die  ere  relieved  bj  so  slow  a  pro- 
cess," said  Grasp.  "  Oh,  my  back,  mj  weary 
back  is  cramped  with  long  suffering  and  weight 
of  apples." 

"  Then  trudge  off,  and  throw  them  into  yon- 
der wood-house,"  said  Anne.  "  111  ne'er  en- 
tertain your  services  if  you  are  thus  idle." 

"  I  cannot  budge  a  foot,"  said  Grasp,  "  I 
am,  as  it  were,  rooted  in  the  snow.  Heaven 
help  me." 

"  Stop  whilst  I  give  you  this  small  basket- 
ful," said  Anne,  emptying  more  apples  into  the 
load. 

"  Nay,  then,  I  can  no  longer  bear  it,"  said 
Grasp;  and  he  sank  upon  his  knees,  whilst 
both  the  lasses  kept  piling  more  apples  upon 
his  head. 
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"  I  am  utterly  foredone,  and  must  fain  suc- 
cumb/' said  Grasp ;  "  my  better  parts  are  van- 
quished, lo  I  fall/'  and,  as  lie  sank  under  liis 
burthen,  the  huge  load  rolled  in  heaps  around 
him. 

"  I  shall  be  crushed,  altogetlier  crushed  and 
flattened  like  a  shrove-groat  shilling,"  said 
Master  Doubletongue.  "  I  praj  you,  fair  dam- 
sel, to  lielp  me  down  with  this  burthen.  I 
would  fain  do  my  best  in  your  service,  but  I 
am  not  able,  I  find,  to  do  the  work  of  a 
younger  man." 

But  the  saucy  maidens,  having  brought  their 
two  admirers  to  their  present  doleful  strait,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  young  Shakspere  approach- 
ing, ran,  shrieking  with  laughter,  to  meet  him, 
leaving  their  swains  to  extricate  themselves  as 
they  best  could. 

"  I  do  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  exceed- 
ing ass  of  by  this  lively  virgin/'  said  Grasp, 
gathering  himself  up  from  amongst  the  rolling 
apples;  "nevertheless  her  comeliness  and 
favour  hath  quite  entamed  my  spirits  to  her 
worship.  I  would  fain  contract  a  marriage, 
and  the  good  yeoman  her  father  is  right  wil- 
ling to  receive  me  for  a  son-in-law/' 
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"  And  I,"  said  Doublet ongiie,  "  should 
greatly  like  to  wire  also,  an  I  could  acliieve 
the  maiden  Mopsj.  ^lass,  but  she  is  fresh  as 
an  April  morn,  and  strong  as  a  porter.  Would 
to  Heaven  she  had  relieved  me  of  this  burthen 
ere  she  fled!  Help  me  down  with  it,  good 
Grasp,  an  jou  love  me." 

"  Who  was  that  I  saw  approaching  when  the 
maidens  deserted  US'?"  inquired  Grasp.  "  See, 
they  are  now  returning  with  him  into  the 
house,  without  so  much  as  'I  thank  ye,'  for  all 
we  have  done  for  them." 

"  'Tis  surely  young  Shakspere,"  said  Double- 
tongue,  "  your  sometime  clerk." 

"  Oh  the  young  scapegallows,"  said  Grasp ; 
"  by  my  fay,  and  so  it  is.  His  presence  here 
bodes  no  good  to  my  suit,  and  I  have  already 
possessed  Mistress  Anne  with  my  opinion  of 
him.  Nay,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  hath  spoken 
•with  me  about  him,  too.  The  dare-devil  lad 
hath  somehow  offended  Sir  Thomas,  and^  he 
vows  to  deal  hardly  with  him  an  he  can  catch 
him  trespassing  on  his  domain.  I'll  stir  him 
further  to't." 

"He  hath  trespassed  upon  our  domains 
here  too,   I  think,  and  carried  off  my  sweet 
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friend    Mopsj,"    said    Doubletongiie.      "Til 
abuse  the  yarlet  where'er  I  come/' 

"  Thou  canst  not  say  worse  of  him  than  he 
deserves/'  said  Grasp  ;  "  an  I  can  but  once 
catch  him  tripping,  111  be  his  ruin  jet/' 

•'  Methinks  we  had  better  wend  our  steps 
back  to  Stratford  this  morning/'  said  Double- 
tongue.  "I  am  sore  wearied,  and  sorely 
nipped  with  the  cold  blast.  The  pestilence 
seize  this  Shakspere,  I  had  rather  not  en- 
counter him." 

"I  would  we  were  both  rid  of  him/'  said 
Orasp ;  "  albeit  I  am  somewhat  sorry  to  leave 
him  in  the  company  of  the  fair  Anne ;  such  a 
smooth-tongued  varlet  is  sufficient  to  corrupt  a 
whole  village." 

^'  Let  us  slink  by  and  get  a  peep  in  at  the 
window/'  said  Doubletongue  ;  and  the  worthy 
pair  of  friends  left  the  orchard. 

On  that  evening  a  youth  and  a  village 
maiden  were  seen  strolling  quietly  along  the 
footpath  leading  from  Shottery  to  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  The  youth,  with  head  inclined, 
was  telling  a  soft  tale  in  the  ear  of  his  com- 
panion— a  tale  such  as  evidently  was  pleasing 
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to  her,  for  lier  handsome  face  was  radiant  with 
smiles.  There  was  something  in  the  step  and 
bearing  of  both  which  proclaimed  them  supe- 
rior to  the  common  run  of  mortals  :  albeit 
their  costume  was  but  a  degree  removed  from, 
and  in  somewhat  better  taste  than  that  of  the 
peasant  of  the  period.  Both  were  extremely 
handsome,  and  it  was  evident  they  were  lovers, 
inasmuch  as  (although  the  occasional  passer 
seldom  failed  to  stop  and  turn  to  regard  them), 
they  were  so  entirely  wrapped  in  each  other's 
society,  that  they  seemed  lost  to  all  external 
objects. 

As  they  reached  a  part  of  the  path  which  is 
crossed  by  the  high  road,  they  stopped,  and  a 
stately  knight,  accompanied  by  two  ladies,  and 
attended  by  several  mounted  serving  men,  rode 
by.  The  ladies  seemed  struck  with  the  form  of 
the  handsome  maiden  ;  and  the  cavalier,  after 
passing,  turned  and  leant  upon  the  cantle  of 
his  saddle,  and  steadily  regarded  the  youth. 

"  'Tis  he,*'  said  the  Knight  of  Charlecote,  to 
himself,  "  and  the  girl  is  Hathaway's  daughter. 
*Tis  pity  she  should  mate  with  so  reckless  a 
youth." 

"  Who,  said  ye,   they  are  V   inquired  the 
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elder  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  ;  "methinks  I 
have  seen  the  youth  at  Clop  ton  Hall." 

"  See  him,  when  and  where  thou  wilt, 
Alicia,"  returned  the  knight,  "  I  fear  me  you 
will  have  seen  but  a  graceless  suitor,  from  all  I 
have  learned  through  the  scrivener  Grasp. 
Trs  the  woolcomber's  eldest  son,  young  Shak- 
spere  of  Stratford." 

After  this  brief  discourse,  the  party  rode 
on. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


SHOTTERY   HALL. 


With  lovers,  clays,  weeks,  aud  months  pass 
swiftly  by.  The  fair  and  witty  Rosalind  is 
made  to  tell  us,  however,  that  time  trots  hard 
with  a  young  maid,  between  the  contract  of 
her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized,  for 
"  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'night,  time's  pace  is 
so  hard,  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven 
years." 

With  the  swifter  foot  of  time,  however, 
during  the  even  course  of  love  between  young 
Shakspere  and  Anne  Hathaway,  we  shall  pace 
over  some  few  months  in  our  history. 

Angry  winter  must  be  supposed  to  have 
departed;  the  fields  and  meadows  to  have 
thrown  off  his  livery,  and  the  woodland  scene 
around    Stratford-upon-Avon,    to   be  dressed 
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in  the  green  inyestiture  of  the  coming 
spring. 

The  hard  pace  of  time  therefore  must  be 
now  imagined  to  be  progressing  with  the  fair 
Anne,  inasmuch  as  she  has  been  wooed  and 
won  bj  the  youthful  Shakspere.  She  is  indeed 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  its 
solemnization. 

It  was  one  lovelj  eyening,  about  this  period 
of  our  story,  that  an  exceedingly  handsome 
female  was  sitting  pensive  and  melancholy  in 
her  own  apartment  at  Shottery  Hall,  a  large 
mansion  situated  just  without  the  Tillage. 

Our  readers  have  before  had  a  glimpse  of 
this  lady,  during  the  eventful  night  of  the 
party  at  Clopton,  what  time  she  was  engaged 
in  the  dance  with  Walter  Arderne.  Clara  de 
Mowbray  had  indeed  been  one  of  tlie  intimate 
friends  of  the  fair  Charlotte,  her  confidant  and 
associate  from  childhood.  She  was  herself  an 
orphan,  and  possessed  of  great  wealth ;  and 
although  but  one-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
seemed  to  have  already  given  up  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  dedicated  her  days  to  good 
and  charitable  deeds  in  and  around  her  own 
neighbourhood.     She  was  therefore,  as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  course,  the  ladj  patroness  of  the  little 
village  near  which  she  dwelt. 

Whether  it  was  that  she  mourned  over  the 
fate  of  the  early  friend,  whose  death  had  been 
attended  with  such  awful  and  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances, or  whether  the  loss  of  her  parents 
had  left  a  sad  impression  upon  her  spirits,  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Clara  de 
Mowbray  seemed  to  labour  under  some  secret 
and  deep-seated  grief,  which  rendered  society 
a  burden  to  her. 

As  she  sat  on  this  evening  in  her  own 
apartment,  her  attendant  announced  a  maiden 
from  the  village,  who  was  desirous  of  seeing 
her. 

"  'Tis  the  handsome  Anne  Hathaway — is  it 
not  ■?"  inquired  Clara.  "  Indeed,  I  sent  to 
request  she  would  come  hither." 

"  It  is,  lady,"  returned  the  attendant. 

"Set  a  chair  for  her  here  beside  the  win- 
dow, and  wait  on  her  in." 

"  They  tell  me  she  is  soon  to  be  wedded," 
said  the  attendant,  (as  she  brushed  the  chair 
with  her  apron,)  "  and  that  she  hath  refused 
a  good  offer  for  the  sake  of  her  present 
lover." 
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"  I  have  heard  as  much,"  said  the  lad/ ; 
"  and  ^tis  of  that  I  would  speak  with  her." 

The  Ladj  Clara  had  known  Anne  Hatha- 
way from  childhood,  consequently,  there  was 
little  of  form  or  ceremony  between  her  and 
the  more  humble  friend. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Anne,"  said  Clara,  as 
soon  as  the  damsel  entered,  "  to  talk  with  you 
about  your  future  prospects.  I  liave  been  so 
great  a  recluse  lately,  that  I  have  only  just 
heard  of  your  intended  marriage.  I  trust  you 
will  be  happy,  Anne." 

As  the  lady  said  this,  she  cast  a  scrutinizing 
glance  upon  Anne. 

"  I  hope  so,  lady,"  said  Anne. 

"  And  do  you  thinh  sof  inquired  Clara. 

"  Wherefore  should  I  not,  lady  1"  inquired 
Anne. 

"There  are  one  or  two  things,"  continued 
the  lady,  "I  have  heard  of  your  betrothed, 
which  leads  me  to  ask  the  question,  Anne ;  and 
also  because  we  are  old  friends,  and  I  love 
you.  In  the  first  place,  I  hear  your  suitor  is 
younger  than  yourself.     Is't  not  so  V  ' 

"  It  is,  lady,"  said  Anne. 

"  And  I  hear  also  that  he  is  of  no  calling ; 
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that  lie  is  poor,  and  his  friends  are  needy. 
Are  jou  wise  not  to  consider  these  things, 
more  especially  as  I  also  am  informed  you 
have  refused  a  rich  suitor  for  this  youth's 
sake  1     Is  that  also  true  T 

"  All  that  you  have  said  is  true,"  said  Anne 
Hathaway  ;  hut — "  and  she  paused. 

"  But  you  are  in  love/'  said  Clara.  "  Well, 
I  suppose  there  is  no  advice  I  can  give  which 
will  avail  against  that  argument.  I  would 
have  you,  however,  consider  well ;  and  (as  I 
know  neither  of  the  parties)  I  cannot  judge 
in  how  far  your  own  judgment  is  right  in  this 
matter." 

"  I  would  you  could  see  the  two  together,'^ 
said  Anne,  smiling,  "  you  would  then  have 
little  left  to  urge  in  favour  of  my  richer 
suitor." 

"  Is,  then,  he  you  choose,  so  superior  to  the 
one  rejected  T 

"  As  greatest  is  from  least,"  said  Anne. 

"Indeed!"  said  Clara,  smiling;  "yet  one 
word  more,  Anne.  I  hear  the  youth — let 
me  see,  how  is  he  named  1" 

"Shakspere,"  said  Anne,  "William  Shak- 
spere." 
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**  Well,  then,  I  hear  that  this  lover  of  jours 
— this  young  Shakspere,  is  of  a  daring  spirit ; 
that  he  associates  Tvith  youths  as  reckless  as 
himself;  and  that,  in  very  sooth,  he  bears 
altogether  a  character  for  idleness  even  in  the 
town  where  he  dwells." 

"  What  do  you  charge  him  with  in  par- 
ticular V  said  Anne,  smiling. 

"  Nay,  nothing  more  than  I  hare  hinted  at," 
said  Clara.  "  He  is  slightly  regarded  by  the 
townsfolks  of  Stratford,  from  his  idle  propen- 
sities. If  there  be  a  bear  to  be  baited  at 
Kenilworth  Green,  wdio  so  sure  to  be  there  as 
this  younker.  If  there  is  a  wrestling-match 
and  a  bull-baiting  at  Coventry,  thither  is  your 
swain  sure  to  go.  If  there  be,  in  short,  a  wake 
or  fair,  or  revel,  in  this  or  the  adjoining  county, 
young  Shakspere  is  as  certain  to  be  seen  upon 
the  Green  as  those  resident  on  the  spot.  Nay, 
I  have  been  told  he  hath  himself  beaten  one  of 
our  Warwickshire  champions  here  at  Shottery 
last  Christmas,  and  that  he  is  given  to  poaching 
withal." 

"  In  respect  ye  have  named  his  de- 
light in  all  sort  of  out-door  sports,  you  are 
right,   lady,"    said  Anne;    "but  that  he    is 
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giyen  to  poaching  is  but  some  malicious 
rumour/^ 

"  Well,"  said  Clara,  "  I  see  your  affections 
are  set  upon  this  match,  and  far  be  it  from  me 
to  oppose  jour  will.  I  too  well  know  the 
misery  of  blighted  love.  Heayen  guard  you, 
Anne.  Ere  you  wed,  it  would  please  me  to  see 
the  youth." 

"  You  have  seen  him,"  said  Anne. 

"  I  remember  him  not,"  said  Clara ;  ''for 
indeed  I  have  scarce  left  the  grounds  here  since 
Charlotte  Clopton's  death." 

"  'Twas  at  Clopton  you  met  with  him,"  said 
Anne.  "  William  hath  told  me  he  met  you  on 
the  night  of  that  unhappy  ball,  and  that 
Walter  Arderne  showed  you  to  him  in  the 
room." 

Clara  started  at  the  name  of  Walter  Arderne. 
She  then  said,  in  some  surprise,  "  Did  your 
lover  know  Walter,  thenT' 

'*  They  were  sworn  friends,  lady,"  said 
Anne. 

"  Shakspere !"  said  Clara.  *'  'Tis  a  name  I 
remember.  Was  not  the  youth  who  saved 
Charlotte  Clopton  from  death  in  the  park 
called  Shakspere?     If  so,  him  indeed  have  I 
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met  at  Clopton,  and  have  heard  both  Charlotte 
and  Walter  Arderne  speak  of/' 

"  'Tis  the  same  joutli,  lady/'  said  Anne. 

"Indeed/'  said  Clara;  "is  he  your  lover  1 
That  doth  indeed  surprise  me;"  and  Clara  re- 
mained for  some  time  lost  in  deep  thought. 
"  I  have  a  relic,"  she  said,  "  of  Charlotte's,  given 
me  bj  Martin,  and  which  was  much  treasured 
by  poor  Charlotte.  'Tis  a  small  piece  of  verse 
of  exquisite  beauty.  If  I  recollect  rightly, 
Martin  told  me  it  was  written  by  this  lad — 
this  lover  of  yours.  Stay,  I  will  show  it  you ;" 
and  Clara,  after  searching  in  a  small  casket, 
brought  forth  a  scrap  of  paper  with  some  verses 
written  on  it,  which  she  read  aloud,  and  then 
handed  to  Anne. 

"  I  am  not  much  given  to  poetry,"  said  Anne, 
smiling ;  '*  but  I  see  by  the  character  they  are 
written  by  William ;  but  methinks  I  should 
have  known  them  for  his  by  other  tokens.  He 
often  repeats  such  verse  in  our  walks.  He 
hath  written  scores  and  scores  of  such  pieces 
as  the  one  I  now  hold  in  my  hand." 

"  Nay,  then,  I  cannot  wonder  at  what  I  have 
heard,"  said  the  lady ;  "  neither  am  I  surprised 
at  such  a  man  beino^   the  friend   of  Walter 
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Arderne.  There  is  one  thing  more  I  would 
ask/'  said  Olara  blushing.  "  You  know  nij 
secret,  Anne,  and  can  perhaps  give  me  some 
news  of  him  jou  wot  of,  through  means  of  jour 
lover,  since  thej  were  friends.  Where  now  is 
Walter  Arderne'?" 

"  I  shall  grieve  you,  ladj,  if  I  saj  that  for 
some  time  no  accounts  have  been  received  of 
him,  and  it  is  greatly  feared  he  hath  perished 
amongst  the  adventurers  with  whom  he  left 
England.  At  least  such  is  said  to  be  the 
case." 

Clara  sighed,  and  for  some  time  remained 
lost  in  her  own  thoughts. 

"  How  is  this  news  derived  V  she  at  length 
said. 

"  AVilliam  hath  learnt  so  much  from  Martin, 
whom  he  has  occasionally  seen  whilst  Martin 
remained  at  Clopton ;  but  latterly  Martin 
seemed  to  grow  uneasy,  and  as  reports  were 
circulated  relative  to  the  loss  of  that  part  of 
the  expedition  with  which  Master  Arderne 
sailed,  he  at  length  left  Clopton,  where  he  had 
been  residing  almost  alone,  and  went  to  London. 
Whilst  there  he  met  some  of  the  adventurers 
who  had  returned  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and 
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of  tliem  he  heard  dire  accounts  of  the  dangers 
and  hardships  thej  had  encountered.  From 
them  too  he  learned  that  Walter  Arderne  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  amongst  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christopher  Carlisle  at  the  taking  of 
St.  Jago,  near  Cape  de  Yerde;  that  he  had 
afterwards  sailed  for  Hispaniola.,  and  assaulted 
and  taken  St.  Domingo.  He  was  also  heard  of 
on  the  coast  of  Florida;  and  it  was  at  the 
burning  of  one  of  the  towns,  either  St.  Anthony 
or  St.  Helens,  on  that  coast,  that  Master  Ar- 
derne is  supposed  to  have  perished.^^ 

"  Was  he  then  not  seen  and  identified 
amongst  the  slain  or  wounded  V  inquired 
Clara. 

"  It  appears  not,"  said  Anne.  "  The  ex- 
pedition, with  the  exception  of  some  smaller 
ships  separated  from  them  in  a  storm,  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Virginia,  where  they  found 
the  remains  of  a  colony  previously  planted 
there  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  which  had 
almost  gone  to  decay.  The  miserable  remnant 
of  adventurers,"  continued  Anne,  "  who  were 
found  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  at  this  place,  and 
who  are  described  to  have  appeared  more  like 
living  mummies  than  Christian  men,  abandoned 
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their  settlement,  and  prerailed  on  Sir  Francis 
Drake  to  bring  them  to  England/"' 

"And  hare  no  further  tidings  been  since 
heard  V  inquired  Clara. 

"  jS'othing  certain.  A  small  portion  of  the 
fleet  which  separated  from  Drake's  squadron 
after  this,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
Florida,  inflamed  with  rage  against  the 
Spaniards  and  the  riches  they  had  already 
gained,  after  a  short  cruize,  returned  with  an 
account  of  their  having  observed  a  wreck  near 
Raleigh's  ruined  colony* ;  and  that  they  had 
even  seen  some  individuals  apparently  again 
located  there.  They  had,  however,  steadily  jDur- 
sued  their  course  without  inquiry ;  _  albeit  they 
judged  this  wreck  to  have  been  one  of  the 
ships  Walter  Arderne  had  held  command  in  " 

"So  then,"  said  Clara,  '* these  unfortunate 
men  may  have  been  left  to  perish,  exposed  to 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  climate,  and 
half  naked  in  an  enemy's  country  V 

"Tis    to   be   feared    so,"'    returned    Anne, 

■*  This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  form 
such  settlements;  and  although  they  have  since  sur- 
passed all  European  nations,  they  had  been  so  unsuc- 
cessful, that  they  abandoned  the  place. 
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"altliougli  tlie  dreadful  Diortalitj  wliicli  the 
climate  produced  amongst  Drake's  followers  is 
but  a  feeble  restraint  on  the  avidity  and  san- 
guine expectation  of  the  young  adventurers  of 
England  ;  nay,  other  expeditions  are  said  to 
be  about  to  set  sail ;  should  it  be  so,  that  coast 
may  be  again  visited." 

*'  And  this  you  have  learnt  from  your  lover'?'' 
said  Clara. 

"  I  have,  lady,  he  loves  to  talk  to  me  in 
our  walks  about  the  wonders  seen  in  these 
islands  of  the  sea  in  the  far  West.  I  would 
you  could  hear  him  describe  what  he  has  learnt 
from  one  or  two  of  the  youths  who  have  ad- 
ventured and  returned  :  how  they  have  seen 
and  landed  upon  islands  inhabited  by  people 
of  wondrous  appearance ;  islands  full  of  strange 
sounds,  and  in  which  the  most  ravishing  melody 
floated  in  the  air,  the  musicians  being  spirits 
and  invisible  to  sight." 

"  Methinks,"  said  Clara,  "  I  should  much 
like  to  hear  your  lover's  account  of  such 
wonders." 

"  Nay,  so  interested  is  he  in  these  accounts, 
and  the  riches  to  be  found  on  the  Spanish 
main,  that  had  I  not  over-ruled  his  design,  he 
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would  himself  haye  aclYentured  this  year  with 
Martin  Frobisher." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  Frobisher's 
former  expedition,"  said  Clara,  "  but  recent 
events  have  driven  the  circumstances  from  my 
memory.     What  were  the  particulars  V 

"  Nay,  I  can  but  inform  you  as  I  have 
learned  it  from  the  lips  of  others,"  said  Anne, 
who  it  was  evident  was  a  little  bitten  by  the 
reigning  mania,  "  I  have  a  cousin,  lady,  who 
sailed  in  his  ship." 

"  They  set  out,  I  have  heard,"  said  Clara, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  passage  to 
Cataia,  in  the  Indies,  by  the  north-west  seas. 
I  do  not  myself  quite  understand  such  matters, 
but  I  believe  they  sailed  beyond  Friesland, 
where  they  came  in  sight  of  land  inhabited  by 
strange  and  savage  people.  In  this  land  they 
discovered  some  black  substance  like  sea-coal 
and  on  their  return  showed  it  to  a  goldsmith 
in  London,  and  he  found  it  to  be  rich  in  gold 
ore,  was't  not  so  V' 

"  It  was,  lady,"  said  Anne,  "  this  encouraged 
Martin  Frobisher  to  make  a  second  voyage, 
when  he  freighted  two  vessels  home  with  this 
black  stone  and  his  project  is  now  so  risen  in 
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credit,  that  lie  is  about  to  set  sail  a  third  time, 
with  fifteen  goodly  vessels ;  nay,  had  I  not 
used  my  influence,  as  I  before  said,  William 
Shakspere  had  surely  adventured  amongst  the 
crew." 

*'  And  so  would  you  as  surely  have  lost  a 
lover,  as  he  would  have  lost  his  venture,"  said 
Clara,  "  I  have  no  opinion  of  these  wild 
schemes — and  yet  I  have  half  a  mind  to  fit 
out  an  expedition  and  venture  myself  in  quest 
of  a  treasure." 

"  You,  lady  !"  said  Anne.  ''  That  indeed 
would  be  a  curious  exploit;  but  you  are  not 
serious  V 

"I  was  never  more  so,"  said  Clara.  "Where- 
fore should  all  these  bold  projects  be  confined 
to  the  men  V 

As  she  said  this  Clara  rose  from  her  seat 
— a  hint  to  her  visitor  that  the  interview  had 
lasted  long  enough. 

"  Yet  stay,"  she  said,  as  Anne  was  about  to 
depart.  "We  have  been  long  friends,  Anne 
Hathaway,  and  if  I  find  the  choice  you  have 
made  a  worthy  one,  I  will  befriend  you  both. 
One  thing  I  have  forgotten  to  mention,  and 
that  is  the  report  I  have  heard  of  this  match 
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between  jou  and  joung  Shakspere  being  dis- 
approYed  of  by  jour  father.  Is  that  also 
true  r 

"  Mj  lover  is  at  present  poor,"  said  Anne 
Hatliawa J,  "  and  he  who  is  his  rival  is  rich. 
The  world  would  call  us  imprudent,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  fathers  see  not  with 
the  ejes  we  maidens  do." 

"  Enough,"  said  Clara.  "  Farewell,  Anne,  I 
intend  leaving  Shotterj  for  some  time,  but 
when  I  return,  remember  jou  have  a  friend  in 
me.  Here,"  she  continued,  "is  a  present  I  had 
intended  to  have  given  you  after  your  mar- 
riage. Take  it  now,  as  we  shall  not  meet 
again  for  many  months.  I  leave  Shottery  to- 
morrow." 

"  And  when  to  return  1"  said  Anne,  who  in 
truth  felt  the  greatest  affection  for  her  beau- 
tiful and  high-born  friend. 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  answer  that,"  said  Clara  ; 
"  perchance  I  may  take  a  long  voyage  ere  I  re- 
turn." 

And  so  the  friends  parted. 

The  fair  Clara  remained  buried  in  thought 
for  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Anne 
Hathaway.     Her  eye   travelled  over  the  fair 
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lands  and  pastures  which  called  her  mistress  ; 
and,  although  the  setting  sun  gave  a  Claude 
tint  to  the  splendid  landscape  in  the  distance, 
and  rendered  still  more  lovely  the  stately  trees 
in  which  the  mansion  of  Shottery  was  em- 
bosomed, she  marked  not  the  view  presented 
to  her  gaze.  Her  thoughts  were  of  other 
lands  afar,  and,  in  imagination,  she  was  already 
searching  with  curious  eye  amidst  the  mighty 
forests  and  wondrous  scenes  of  the  islands 
and  continents  of  the  far  West,  wandering  per- 
haps amidst  "  rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills, 
whose  heads  touch  heaven/^ 

At  length  she  arose  from  her  seat,  and  her  eye 
fell  upon  the  sonnet  she  had  received  from  Mar- 
tin. She  took  it  up,  and  again  read  it.  "  The 
verse  is  indeed  beautiful,"  she  said ;  "  far,  far 
beyond  anything  I  have  ever  seen  before. 
Happy,  happy  Anne,  how  much  is  thy  lot  to 
be  envied  !  In  thy  rank  in  life  there  is  little 
impediment  to  the  affections.  Thou  lovest 
and  art  beloved  again  :  there  is  no  drawback 
in  regard  to  inequality,  or  matching  in  degree. 
The  village  lad  loves  and  chooses  his 
mate  as  the  turtle,  unembarrassed  by  wealth 
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and  worldly  interest.  This  youth  must,  how- 
ever, be  in  mind  at  least  far  superior. 
Well,  thj  prospect  is  a  happy  one  !  Whilst 
mine,  alas  !  alas  !  he  I  love  is  perhaps  lost  in 
the  watery  wastes  of  unknown  seas — perhaps 
starving  on  some  desert  shore.'^ 

As  Clara  thus  indulged  her  melancholy 
tJioughts,  she  rang  a  small  silver  bell,  and 
desired  her  attendant  to  summon  to  her  pre- 
sence the  steward  or  major-domo  of  her  house- 
hold, for  albeit  she  lived  in  retirement,  Clara 
de  Mowbray  was  in  the  possession  of  immense 
wealth,  and  kept  a  large  establishment  of  ser- 
vants at  the  different  domains  she  owned  in  tlie 
county  of  Warwick.  The  man  who  answered  to 
her  summons,  was  a  domestic  of  her  late  father's, 
and  who  was  a  sort  of  steward,  one  who  had 
been  greatly  trusted  by  the  old  lord,  and  con- 
sequently Clara  continued  to  repose  the  same 
unbounded  confidence  in  him  which  her  parent 
had  done. 

"  Hubert,"  she  said,  "  I  am.  about  to  leave 
Shottery  for  London.  My  horses  have  of 
late  had  but  idle  times,  and  an  excursion 
will  do  them  good.  I  ride  with  twenty  fol- 
lowers.'' 
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The  orders  of  Clara  were  law  with  Hubert. 
He  therefore  bowed  ;  and  she  continued,  "  I 
take  this  strong  escort,"  she  said,  "  because  I 
shall  have  great  charge  with  me  in  gold  and 
diamonds.  To  jou  I  will  at  once  confess  the 
purpose  of  mj  journey  to  London,  and  my 
farther  intentions  when  there.  I  am  about 
myself  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
Florida,  and  in  person  to  yisit  the  strange 
lands  said  to  exist  in  the  New  World.''  The 
steward  bowed  again.  He  well  knew  his 
mistress,  and  her  determined  disposition. 

"  In  choosing  amongst  my  people,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  pick  out  those  youths  who  you  think 
w^ould  be  likely  to  volunteer  for  such  an  ex- 
ploit, when  they  become  aw^are  of  my  purpose. 
But  tell  them  nothing  till  I  give  you  liberty  to 
do  so." 

"  And  when  do  we  depart,  lady  V  inquired 
the  steward. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  Clara. 

And  again  the  steward  bowed,  and  then 
withdrew. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone,  Clara  drew  a 
small  locket  from  her  bosom.  "Yes,"  said 
she,  "  thou  most  generous  and  worthy  of  men, 
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I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  seek  and  save  thee 
from  a  miserable  fate.  Little  dost  thou  esti- 
mate or  know  Clara  de  Mowbray  ;  but  still,  if 
thou  art  yet  in  existence,  she  will  find  and 
help  thee  in  thy  need/' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   LOYERS. 

The  very  name  of  the  New  World  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  suggestive  of 
boundless  wealth,  and  the  wildest  hopes  of 
gain.  ^Twas  a  fairy  theme  almost  amongst 
the  untamed  spirits  of  the  land.  Gold  was  to 
be  had  for  the  gathering,  it  was  thought,  and 
jewels  and  precious  stones  to  be  trod  on,  as  the 
sailors  walked  the  yellow  sands.  The  islands 
already  visited  by  the  adventurers  of  the 
period,  who  had  returned  inflated  with  the 
descriptive  bombast  of  the  age,  were  said  to 
be  scenes  of  enchantment — a  sort  of  demi- 
paradise,  where  the  most  lovely  Indian  females 
wandered  about  in  all  the  innocence  of  the 
golden  age. 

Such  was  the  idea  men  entertained  of  the 
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New  "World,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  in  con- 
sequence, albeit  those  who  had  returned  from 
this  land  of  promise,  presented  in  their  own 
worn  appearance  but  small  encouragement  to 
others  to  try  fortune  in  their  boasted  region, 
still  the  Yojage,  as  it  was  designated  par 
excellence,  was  in  great  repute  amongst  the 
"  rash,  inconsiderate,  and  fierj  voluntaries"  of 
Elizabeths  reign.  And,  under  these  circum- 
stances, sea-faring  men  of  all  sorts,  and  even 
those  who  had  never  beheld  the  sea,  occasion- 
ally made  up  the  file  as  soldiers  for  the  various 
expeditions  in  vogue.  The  hardships  and 
dangers  these  men  encountered  beneath  the 
hot  sun  of  the  tropics  at  this  time  ;  their  en- 
durance under  difficulties,  whilst  exposed  to 
privation  in  their  marches  through  unknown 
forests,  defiles,  and  mountains,  is  wonderful  to 
contemplate.  Nay,  perhaps,  the  very  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered,  and  the  watery  wastes 
to  be  traversed,  even  enhanced  the  desire 
these  desperadoes  felt  in  undertaking  the  ven- 
ture ;  added  also  to  this  spirit  of  enterprize, 
and  the  prospect  men  beheld  in  the  sunny 
distance,  of  lovely  lands,  and  scenes  of  enchant- 
ment in  the  bright  islands   they  thought  to 

G  3 
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find,  there  was  in  tlie  breast  of  the  English- 
man at  this  period  a  rankling  and  deep- 
seated  hatred  of  the  Spaniard — then  the 
stoutest  soldier  of  the  civilized  world — a  foe 
not  only  worthy  in  that  day  of  the  English- 
man's sword,  but  who  bore  away  from  him  the 
palm  of  soldiership,  and,  of  whom,  he  felt  in 
some  sort  both  jealous  and  fearful.  For  the 
soldier  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  for  want  of  leading 
and  from  variety  of  circumstances,  albeit  he 
felt  himself  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world, 
had  not  been  successful.  The  Spaniard,  at 
the  same  time,  whilst  he  had  been  drilled  into 
wonderful  efficiency  by  long  conflict  with  the 
Moors,  the  French,  and  Italians,  surpassed  all 
other  men  in  the  qualities  which  conquer 
kingdoms,  even  at  fearful  odds. 

The  Spanish  hidalgo  still  possessed  all  the 
chivalry  of  the  crusader,  with  augmented 
bigotry  and  superstition.  Fighting  was  his 
element,  and  greed  of  gold  and  religious  fana- 
ticism his  stimulants.  His  pride  was  beyond 
description.     He  was — 

"  The  man  of  compliment,  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire,  new  words,  fashion's  own  knight." 
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'Twas  against  soldiers  of  this  stamp,  tliat 
such  men  as  Drake  were  now  waging  war. 
The  stern  hearts  and  iron  fists  of  his  sailors  and 
men-at-arms,  were  turned  against  wretches, 
whose  cruel  hearts  had  shewn  no  mercy  to 
the  harmless  Indian ;  and  fierce,  bloody,  and 
remorseless,  was  the  conflict  when  the  English- 
man met  the  Don. 

The  great  success  of  the  Spaniard  in  both 
the  Indies,  too,  was  an  additional  stimulant  to 
the  emulation  of  the  English  adventurers  at 
this  time. 

Naval  enterprize  was  becoming  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  age,  and  the  bold  adventurer 
was  consequently  looked  upon  with  a  degree 
of  interest  scarcely  credible  in  our  own  times. 

He  was  indeed  considered  a  hero,  who  re- 
turned safe  from  the  horrors  of  murderous 
conflict,  and  the  sack  and  siege  of  town  and 
settlement  in  the  tropics.  His  sun-burnt 
visage  was  gazed  on  with  curiosity ;  and  his 
account  also  of  hardships  endured  amidst 
swamp  and  thicket,  together  with  exaggerated 
circumstance  of  horrid  animals,  fearful  reptiles, 
and  wondrous  beings  in  human  foiTQ,  was 
listened  to  with  awe  and  wonder. 
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The  morning  Clara  had  fixed  on  for  her 
departure  da^yned  brightly  upon  the  rich 
landscape  around  her  home.  Hill  and  dale, 
and  wood  and  park,  were  faintly  gilded  with 
the  early  morning  sun  ;  and,  as  she  mounted 
her  horse,  she  looked  around  upon  the  essen- 
tially English  scene  spread  before  her  gaze, 
and  sighed  as  she  reflected,  that  perhaps  for 
the  last  time  she  beheld  the  domain  of  her 
ancestors. 

The  wooded  parks,  and  the  grandly  tower- 
ing outline  of  the  landscape  seemed  even 
more  lovely,  seen  thus  at  early  dawn ;  and 
yet  the  regret  that  Clara  felt  at  the  thoughts 
of  quitting  her  home  w^as  but  momentary, 
since  the  fairest  scene  in  nature  is  but  a  blank 
in  the  absence  of  those  we  love. 

As  she  and  her  party  left  the  grounds  of 
Shottery  and  took  their  way  through  the  vil- 
lage, she  reined  up  her  palfrey,  and  with  her 
female  attendant,  remained  a  few  minutes 
behind.  She  then  turned  her  horse  towards 
Anne  Hathaway's  cottage,  and,  as  the  road 
ran  close  beside  it,  she  resolved  to  pass  the 
dwelling  of  her  rustic  friend,  and  perhaps  see 
her  for  a  moment  and  bid  her  asain  farewelL 
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As  she  did  so,  slie  obserred  two  youths  ad- 
vancing along  the  road.  They  carried  cross- 
bows in  their  hands,  and  seemed  bound  for 
the  woodlands. 

"  Is  not  the  slighter  of  those  youths  Anne's 
loyer  V  inquired  Clara  of  her  attendant,  as 
the  young  men,  without  haying  observed  her, 
entered  the  garden  of  old  Hathaway's  cottage. 

"  It  is,  lady,"  said  the  attendant.  *'  Yon 
handsome  lad  is  William  Shakspere." 

"  Listen  !"  said  Clara  ;  "  he  is  awakening 
his  mistress  with  a  song."  iVnd  as  the  lady 
and  her  attendant  drew  bridle  under  shelter  of 
the  tall  trees  beside  the  cottage,  they  heard  a 
beautiful  voice  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  lute, 
singing  these  7iow  well  known  words. 

"  Hark !  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd  flowers  that  lies ; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin, 
My  lady,  sweet,  arise. 
Arise,  arise*." 

*  "  Cymbeline." 
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The  beauty  of  tlie  verse  and  tlie  sweetness 
of  the  singer's  Yoice,  completely  fixed  Clara  to 
the  spot ;  and,  as  she  listened  anxiously  for 
another  verse,  she  heard  the  lattice  open,  and 
the  voice  of  Anne  join  in  conversation  with  her 
lover.  Clara  felt  extremely  anxious  again  to 
see  one  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Walter 
Arderne,  and  she  determined  to  accost  the 
youth.  AVhen  she  rode  round,  however,  to 
the  front  of  the  cottage,  he  was  gone  on  his 
way,  and  afterwards  with  his  companion 
might  have  been  observed,  concealed  in  the 
woods  of  Fulbrook.  Together  they  lay  in  the 
thick  covert  and  watched  a  sequestered  stag,  a 
bolt  from  Shakspere's  cross-bow  had  wounded, 
and  which  he  was  again  endeavouring  to  gain 
a  shot  at.  'Twas  his  first  poaching  offence  ; 
and  whilst  he  lay  thus  crouching  in  the  thick 
brake,  and  again  sought  to  get  near  the  stag, 
his  comrade,  Dick  Snare,  kept  watch  some- 
what aloof,  lest  the  keepers  came  upon  them 
unawares. 

Meantime  slowly  and  sadly  the  maiden  of 
high  degree,  she  who  owned  parks  and  walks 
and  manors  in  fair  Warwickshire,  turned  her 
horse's  head  from  the  scenes  of  her  childhood. 
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She  felt  desolate  amidst  her  plenteous  fields 
and  domains,  whilst  the  humble  friend  of  her 
childhood,  the  village  companion,  the  poor 
cottager,  seemed  happy  in  all  the  world  could 
bestow  worth  coveting ;  and  as  Clara  turned 
from  the  cottage,  the  handsome  Anne,  uncon- 
scious of  her  near  proximity,  was  intently 
perusing  some  verses  which  Shakspere  had 
thrown  in  at  her  window  as  he  departed, — 
verses  addressed  to  herself. 

I. 

"  Would  ye  be  taught,  ye  feather'd  throng, 
With  love's  sweet  notes  to  grace  your  song, 
To  pierce  the  heart  with  thrilling  lay, 
Listen  to  mine,  Anne  Hathaway. 
She  hath  a  way  to  sing  so  clear, 
Phcebus  might,  wondering,  stop  to  hear; 
To  melt  the  sad,  make  blithe  the  gay, 
And  nature  charm,  Anne  hath  a  way. 

She  hath  a  way, 
Anne  Hathaway, 
To  breathe  delight,  Anne  Hathaway. 

II. 

"  When  Envy's  breath  and  ranc'rous  tooth 
Do  soil  and  bite  fair  worth  and  truth, 
And  merit  to  distress  betray, 
To  soothe  the  heart,  Anne  hath  a  way ; 
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She  hath  a  way  to  chcase  despair,  / 

To  heal  all  grief,  to  cure  all  care, 

Turn  foulest  niglit  to  fairest  clay, 

Thou  know'st,  fond  heart;  Anne  hath  a  way. 

She  hath  a  way, 
Anne  Hathaway, 
To  make  grief  bliss,  Anne  hath  a  way." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   AD7ENTUREES, 

About  three  weeks  subsequently  to  the 
departure  of  Clara  de  Mowbray  from  her  home 
in  Warwickshire,  a  stout  timbered  vessel,  built 
after  the  peculiar  fashion  of  the  time,  and  jet 
in  something  improved  in  its  construction  from 
the  unwieldy  craft  in  general  use,  might  have 
been  observed  beating  up  against  wind  and 
tide  on  the  Kentish  coast.  The  weather,  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  was  unusually  rough, 
and  to  a  heavy  rolling  sea  was  added  a  driving 
rain,  and  a  roaring  gale  of  wind ;  one  of 
those  disagreeable  days  at  sea  which  seem  to 
shut  out  the  sailor  from  the  world,  and,  in 
which  he  can  see  nothing  around  him  but  the 
spars  and  ropes  of  his  vessel,  the  wet  plank  he 
clings  on,  and  a  few  feet  of  the  roaring  tide  if 
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he  looks  out  bejoud  tlie  liiiU  of  his  craft. 
The  atmosi^here  is  one  driving  mist,  impossible 
for  the  cje  to  penetrate,  water  above,  v^^ater 
below.  There  is  considerable  danger,  too,  as 
the  mariner  well  knows,  around  him  on  this 
part  of  the  coast.  His  craft  has  been  driven 
out  of  its  course,  and  the  fearful  Goodwin 
Sands  are  somewhere  close  at  hand ;  still 
labours  on,  however,  that  gallant  barque, 
manned  bj  stout  English  adventurers.  She  is 
trying,  amidst  the  driving  rain  and  furious 
■winds,  to  make  out  the  mouth  of  the  Sand- 
wich haven ;  and,  whilst  her  timbers  creak, 
and  the  blast  whistles  amongst  her  rigging,  a 
delicious  strain  of  melody  seems  to  float 
around  her.  The  notes  of  a  lute  are  heard  by 
the  sailors,  accompanied  by  a  voice  of  ravish- 
ing sweetness ;  and,  as  it  issues  from  the 
cabin  of  the  vessel,  it  sounds  as  if  some  angel 
is  trying  to  sooth  the  fury  of  the  winds  and 
waves. 

Dangerous  as  is  this  part  of  the  coast  even 
in  the  present  time,  when  its  perils  are  so  well 
marked  out  to  the  navigator,  at  the  period  of 
our  story  it  was,  by  comparison,  almost  an 
unknown  sea.     No  secure  harbour  was  then 
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constructed  close  opposite  the  Goodwins.  No 
buojs  and  reYolving  lights  pointed  out  the 
dangerous  proximity  of  rocks  and  shoals  ;  and 
those  dread  quicksands  whose  depths  retain 
the  wrecked  treasures  of  successiye  ages ;  sands 
■which 

'^' Will  not  bear  our  enemy's  boats, 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast." 

Bravely,  however,  keeps  on  that  labouring 
barque.  One  moment  she  seems  engulphed  in 
the  boiling  waters,  and  the  mist  rolls  over  the 
spot  where  her  hull  was  last  tossing.  The 
next  she  is  trembling  upon  the  crested  wave, 
and  again  about  to  be  hurled  from  its  summit 
into  the  valley  of  waters  beneath. 

One  eye  there  is,  on  board,  which  seems 
especially  to  watch  over  her, — an  eye  which 
calmly  scans  every  part  around,  watches  every 
cord  of  her  rigging,  and  rectifies  every  mishap 
consequent  upon  the  violence  of  the  gale. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  waist,  the  deck,  the 
poop,  are  to  be  seen,  besides  the  sailors  who 
work  the  vessel,  lying,  sitting,  and  holding  on 
by  the  ropes,  the  forms  of  fierce  and  bearded 
men,  clad  in  the  buff  leathern  dress  which 
formed  the  usual  costume  of  warriors  of  the 
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period,  their  lialf-armour  being  doffed  dui'ing 
their  voyage  along  the  coast. 

Suddenly  the  eye  of  the  chief,  as  the  driving 
rain  for  the  moment  seems  to  subside,  catches 
sight  of  a  range  of  white  foam,  whicli  courses 
swiftly  onwards,  close  under  his  hows.  It  goes 
dancing  and  dashing  over  a  spot  not  twenty 
yards  from  his  vessel.  A  long  white  ridge  of 
flakey  foam.  Another  and  another  follow 
after,  till  they  seem  to  overtake  each  other, 
and  mingle  in  a  perfect  cauldron  of  boiling 
sea. 

Then  his  voice  sounds  amidst  the  roar  of 
winds  and  waters — the  sails  flap — the  cordage 
strains — and  every  eye  looks  anxious,  and 
every  heart  beats  quicker ;  for  that  moment  is 
to  decide  whether  the  living  and  w^arlike 
freightage  that  vessel  carries  are  to  ride  safely 
past  the  gulf,  or  to  be  sucked  down  amidst  the 
depths  of  the  awful  Goodwins. 

As  the  chief  mariner  leaps  upon  the  bulwark 
of  the  vessel,  and,  grasping  the  rigging,  looks 
out  upon  the  boiling  sea,  a  slight  and  graceful 
youth  has  emerged  from  the  cabin,  and  placed 
himself  beside  him. 

'•'  We  are  in  peril,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice  ; 
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"  these  are  the  fatal  sands  joii  thought  jou 
had  safelj  passed  an  hour  ago." 

But  the  mariner  for  the  moment  heeds  not 
the  question  of  his  superior.  His  whole  atten- 
tion is  giycn  to  his  craft,  and  the  horrible 
depths  she  is  every  minute  apparently  about 
to  be  engulphed  in. 

It  was  an  awful  moment  for  one  so  young 
and  delicate-looking  as  that  boy.  Yet  his 
cheek  blanches  not  at  the  prospect  of  a  death 
so  fearful.  lie  clings  to  the  slippery  ropes, 
and  awaits  the  event  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
one  of  firmer  frame  and  maturer  years ;  whilst 
the  vessel,  dasliing  amidst  the  white  driving 
waves,  still  holds  stoutly  on. 

As  she  did  so  the  mariner  leapt  down,  and, 
as  his  feet  again  touched  the  deck  of  his  craft, 
he  drew  a  long  breath. 

"^Twas  a  fearful  moment,"  he  said,  "I  ne'er 
before  looked  down  whilst  so  close  upon  the 
eternal  bed  of  many  a  tall  and  stately  vessel. 
'Twas  a  moment  that  told  of  life  or  death." 

"  Tis  passed,  then,"  said  the  youth ;  ''  see, 
we  are  driving  away  from  yonder  white  gal- 
lopers, who  seem  to  course  each  other  in  an 
endless  chase." 
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"  'Tis  passed, /or  this  time,''  said  the  mariner"; 
"but  we  are  on  a  fearful  coast  on  such  an 
evening-  as  this.  Methought  I  knew  each  foot 
of  these  waters  here;  but  in  such  a  driving 
gale  'tis  scarce  possible  to  know  our  course/' 

"And  what  then  will  you  doT'  inquired 
the  youth. 

"  Still  make  for  the  mouth  of  the  haven  I 
told  you  of,"  said  the  captain ;  "  and  which 
leads  us  to  safety,  if  we  can  hit  it/' 

"  No  easy  matter,  methinks,"  said  the  youth, 
"  in  such  a  gale,  eh  \ " 

"Nevertheless,  I  do  not  despair,"  returned 
the  mariner.  "My  youth  has  been  passed 
upon  these  very  seas.  But  this  is  no  weather 
for  your  Excellency,"  he  continued  respectfully, 
taking  the  youth's  hand,  and  leading  him  to- 
wards the  cabin  of  the  half-decked  vessel. 

"  You  forget  I  am  the  commander  in  this 
expedition,"  said  the  youth  smiling. 

"  Only  of  the  land-forces,"  said  the  mariner, 
returning  the  smile ;  "  the  vessel,  by  our  com- 
pact, I  am  to  be  captain  of." 

Half-an-hour  after  this  conversation  and  the 
gallant  barque  was  quietly  and  slowly  winding 
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its  course  along  the  muddj  stream  which  flows 
up  to  the  Dutch-built  Cinque  Port  situated  at 
this  part  of  the  coast;  and  the  rising  moon 
beheld  her  hull  down,  and  fastened  beneath 
its  walls. 

The  Cinque  Ports  in  Elizabeth's  daj,  albeit 
their  grandeur  had  in  a  great  measure  departed 
from  them,  were  still  of  great  importance  to 
the  nation.  There  was  a  pride  and  pomposity 
of  manner  still  to  be  found  amongst  the  barons, 
and  burgesses,  and  townsfolks,  which  had  de- 
scended to  til  em  from  their  warlike  ancestry, 
during  the  days  when  kings  honoured  them 
with  their  especial  favour,  and  granted  them 
privileges  and  immunities  unknown  to  other 
towns.  With  all  the  pride  of  their  mail-clad 
ancestry,  therefore,  and  whose  constant  suffer- 
ance had  been  sack  and  siege,  fire  and  slaughter, 
the  more  peaceful  Cinque  Porter  of  Elizabeth's 
day  considered  himself  still  a  sort  of  a  magni' 
fico.  Tis  true  that  in  place  of  the  chain-mail 
and  two-handed  weapons  of  the  iron  men  of 
the  Norman  period,  whose  only  trade  was  war, 
the  present  race  were  clad  in  the  high-crown 
hat,  the  short  cloak,  and  the  full  trunks  of  the 
well-dealing  merchant.     Yet   still,  albeit  the 
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portlj,  lank-liaired,  Flemish-looking  Inirglier 
stood  upon  his  gentility  as  he  walked  the  quay 
of  this  muddy  haven,  pen  in  hand,  and  ink- 
horn  round  his  neck,  surrounded,  too,  as  he 
was  with  bales  and  chests — yet  still,  we  say, 
steel  corslet  and  military  pride  was  not  alto- 
gether laid  aside,  and  the  trade  of  merchandize 
had  not  entirely  superseded  efficiency  in  the 
trade  of  ivar. 

The  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich,  in  Elizabeth's 
day,  was  a  little  world  in  itself,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, from  their  cross  and  intermixture  wdth 
the  Walloon  settlers  in  the  town,  a  most  par- 
ticular people,  especially  in  their  own  esteem. 

Not  the  Spanish  Hidalgo  possessed  more 
pride  than  the  free  burgess,  with  his  share 
in  certain  ventures,  his  goodly  dwelling  within 
the  walls  of  his  old  town,  and  his  well- 
lined  coffers.  How  stately  did  he  walk  when 
he  took  the  air  on  the  ramparts;  how  cere- 
monious was  his  greeting  with  the  brother 
merchant ;  how  strict  was  he  in  all  his  dealings, 
and  how  precise  in  his  private  life,  and  the 
bringing  up  of  his  numerous  brood;  and  then 
his  wife,  too,  with  her  close  velvet  head-gear, 
her  modest  dress,  clasped  up  to  her  very  throat 
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within  doors,  and  her  white  felt  hat,  with  the 
brim  as  wide  as  a  modern  parasol,  when  she 
trod  the  quaint-looking  streets  without,  "  con- 
tent with  her  own  harm,"  "  glad  of  others'  good," 
and  scarcely  knowing,  ea^cept  hy  hearsay,  that 
there  was  a  more  stirring  world  without  the 
walls. 

On  the  morning  following  the  night  on  which 
the  strange  barque  entered  the  haven  of  Sand- 
wich two  portly  townsmen  greeted  each  other 
in  the  Fish  Market. 

"What  vessel  was  that  same  which  crept 
up  last  night  and  lies  moored  before  the 
Fisher's  Gate'?"  inquired  neighbour  De  Bock 
of  Master  Cramp. 

"  I  can't  observe,"  said  Cramp.  "  She  looks 
queer,  methinks.  There's  an  armed  sentinel 
stands  guard  upon  her  deck,  to  keep  any  one 
from  leaving  her  without  license,  and  another 
man-at-arms  upon  the  shore  with  loaded  caliver, 
who  walks  up  and  down  forsooth,  as  who  should 
say.  Keep  off  Sir  Curious,  and  pry  not  too 
closely  into  our  affairs." 

"  Is  she  from  Holland,  think  ye  V  inquired 
De  Bock. 

"  I  should  say  nay  to  that,"  said  Cramp. 

VOL.    II.  H 
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"  Is  she   from  London,  laden   with   serge, 
baize,  and  flannel,  think  ye"?'' 

"  I  rather  opine  not/' 

"  What  is  her  rig,  neighbour  V 

"  Nondescript,  I  think/' 

"What  is  her  build r 

"  Indescribable,  I  should  saj/' 

"  Hath  she  any  freight  at  all  on  board  V 

"  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  she  hath  a  freight." 

"  And  what  is  it  r 

"  Principally  arms  of  various  sorts — raj)ier 
and  dagger,  pike  and  arquebus/' 

"  Ha,  sayst  thou  ?  then  must  she  be  seized, 
and  her  destination  inquired  into/' 

"  That  might  cause  some  sort  of  controversy 
— some  arbitration — since  each  weapon  I  have 
named  hath  a  man  tacked  to  it,  and  a  hand  to 
exercise  it/' 

"  What,  is  she  then  filled  Math  armed  men, 
neighbour  V^ 

"  She  is.  So  much  have  I  learned  by  look- 
ing down  at  her  just  now  from  the  tower  of 
St.  Clement's  Church." 

"  'Fore  Gad,  she  may  be  a  Spaniard  then." 
"  I  think  nay  to  that,  too." 
"Or  a  pirate r 
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"  There  thou  hast  it ;  metliinks  slie  is  a 
pirate.  Nay,  certes  she  is  a  pirate  who  has 
been  forced  to  take  shelter  in  our  haven  by 
yesterday's  gale." 

"  My  life  upon't  thou  art  right.  Let's  e'en 
go  look  upon  her,  and  then  to  the  mayor  with 
our  report."  x\nd  the  worthy  burgesses  im- 
mediately threaded  the  narrow  streets,  and 
approached  the  Fisher  s  Gate,  which  looks  upon 
the  flats  on  the  Thanet  side  of  the  town. 

Just  within  the  Fisher's  Gate,  and  in  the 
narrow  lane  which  leads  down  to  it  from  the 
town,  there  is  still  to  be  seen  an  ancient 
hostel  called  the  Chequers.  Its  low  arched 
doors,  its  narrow  passages,  its  comfortable 
sanded  parlour,  its  ample  kitchen,  diamond 
paned  windows,  and  small  comfortable  rooms, 
low  in  roof,  and  ponderous  in  beam,  bespeak 
its  early  date.  It  had  been  the  hostel  of  the 
Fisher's  Gate  full  half  a  century  before  the 
period  of  our  story. 

If  curiosity  was  a  ruling  passion  with  the 
two  burgesses,  love  of  good  liquor  was  equally 
strong,  and  accordingly  as  they  necessarily 
passed  this  old  hostel,  they  turned  in  for  their 
morning's  draught. 

H  2 
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As  tliej  did  so,  thej  found  it  was  occupied 
bj  two  persons  belonging  to  the  very  vessel 
•which  had  so  much  excited  their  curiosity. 
One  was  a  shght  and  effeminate  looking  youth, 
of  most  graceful  form,  and  features  of  exceed- 
ing beauty.  His  long  curled  ringlets  hung 
over  either  shoulder,  which,  as  it  was  not  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  rendered  liis  appearance 
even  more  remarkable.  His  dress,  although 
it  bespoke  the  seafaring  man,  was  evidently 
fashioned  after  his  own  whim.  Perhaps  it 
was  more  in  the  style  of  the  Venetian  sailor 
than  the  Englisk  seafaring  man.  Such  as  it 
was,  however,  it  added  much  to  the  graceful 
beauty  of  him  who  wore  it;  and  as  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  certain  rakish  swagger,  an 
assumed  devil-may-care  manner,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  juvenile  stranger  altogether  consi- 
derably astonished  the  two  grave,  staid,  and 
simple-minded  Cinque  Port  functionaries,  who 
vcntered  the  hostel. 

The  companion  of  the  youth  was  a  man 
in  no  way  remarkable,  except  for  his  high  fore- 
head, intelligent  countenance,  and  well-knit 
and  somewhat  athletic  form.  His  costume  was 
that  of  a  sort  of  amphibious  adventiu^er  of  the 
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period,  half  sailor,  half  soldier — a  man  equally 
serviceable  either  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  or 
in  the  tented  field,  and  alike  trained  to  the 
arts  and  manoeuvres  of  war  on  the  rampart  or 
in  the  trench,  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  His 
twisted-hilted  and  long  rapier  was  carried  in 
a  broad  buff  belt;  his  gauntlets  reached  to 
his  elbow;  his  thick  leathern  doublet  carried 
the  marks  of  the  breastplate  he  wore  on 
service,  and  the  wide-topped  boots,  which  were 
shoved  down  below  the  calf  of  his  leg,  when 
pulled  up  reached  his  full  trunks,  like  those  of 
a  fisherman  of  the  present  time. 

The  youth  before-named  occupied  an  arm 
chair,  situated  near  a  table  on  which  the  ap- 
pliances for  a  substantial  breakfast  were 
placed,  and  which  he  occupied  in  a  sort  of 
lounging,  jaunty  style,  ever  and  anon  picking 
a  small  portion  from  the  plate  before  him,  and 
conveying  it  to  his  lips  with  the  point  of  his 
richly-guarded  dagger,  the  whilst  his  stalwart 
comrade  applied  himself  to  the  viands  like  one 
who  especially  relished  a  good  meal. 

"  Your  Excellency,"  said  this  latter  sailor, 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  entrance  of  the 
native  burghers  of  the  town,  "  scarce  seems  to 
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have  found  the  benefit  of  these  Kentish  breezes. 
Your  appetite  is  somewhat  dainty  this  morn- 
ing, methinks ;  and  jet  this  bread  is  white  as 
the  snow-flake,  and  sweet  and  wholesome 
withal.  Let  me  give  jou  the  veriest  taste  of 
this  Canary  wine,  'twill  coax  yon  into  trying 
yonder  pastie." 

"I  thank  thee,  good  Captain  Fluellyn"%" 
returned  the  youth,  "  I  cannot  bear  canary  so 
early.  Indeed,  my  breakfast  is  already  made, 
I  eat  but  slightly  in  the  morning.  At  dinner 
I  will  drink  with  ye  turn  and  turn  about,  an 
you  list,  till  your  brain  reels  like  a  top." 

"  Ah,  so  thou  ever  sayest,''  returned  the 
Captain,  "  but  when  dinner  comes  your  Excel- 
lency still  evades  the  wine-cup,  and  forgettest 
your  promise  upon  one  plea  or  other." 

The  title  given  to  the  youthful  navigator, 
his  distinguished  appearance,  and  the  luxuries 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  rather  astonished 
the  natives  as  they  observed  the  pair. 

It  was  plain  that  the  silver  goblets  from 
which  they  drank,  and  the  elaborately  orna- 
mented plates  and  dishes  upon  which  the 
viands  were  served,  together  with  the  hand- 

'^  A  name  at  that  time  to  be  found  at  Stratford. 
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some  case  of  liquors,  all  of  which  belonged  to 
a  sort  of  canteen  which  stood  open  near  the 
table,  must  have  been  brought  for  the  use  of 
this  noble  from  the  ship  then  lying  but  a  few 
yards  off. 

The  curiosity,  therefore,  of  the  two  towns- 
men was  considerably  excited  to  know  who 
and  what  he  was,  and  as  both  himself  and  the 
stalwart  captain  continued  their  conversation 
and  meal  without  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  their  presence,  their  self-importance  was  a 
trifle  injured,  and  Master  De  Bock  addressed 
himself  to  the  handsome  sailor. 

"  If  I  may  crave  permission  of  interrupting 
your  exertions  for  a  moment,"  he  said,  step- 
ping up  to  the  table,  "  I  would  fain  also  to 
crave  to  know  if  our  presence  here  is  at  all 
intrusive,  and,  if  so,  I  would  crave  permission 
to  retire  with  my  worthy  townsman  here, 
craving  pardon  at  the  same  time  for  having 
intruded  where  our  presence  is  not  recpired, 
and  our  absence  most  agreeable." 

At  this  sage  address  from  the  lank-haired 
round-faced  burgher,  the  tall  captain  laid  down 
the  small  dagger  with  which  he  was  helping 
himself  to  a  portion  of  the  savory  pastie  before 
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him,  and,  twisting  the  end  of  his  moustache, 
stared  at  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  looked 
inquiringly  into  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion. 

The  youth  was  evidently  inclined  to  laugh, 
there  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  twinkle  in  his  eye 
as  he  returned  the  stare  of  the  sea-captain. 

"Is  it  your  Countship's  pleasure  to  he 
private'?"  at  length,  said  the  latter,  as  the 
burgher  stood  gazing  with  his  fishy  eye  upon 
the  youth. 

"  We  do  in  some  sort  court  seclusion,''  said 
the  Count,  "  and  to  that  end,  have  engaged 
and  hired  this  hostel,  for  the  especial  use  of 
ourself  and  followers  during  the  stay  of  our 
vessel  in  yonder  haven.'' 

"  Shall  I  signify  the  same  unto  these  worthy 
traders  ?'  said  the  Captain. 

"  His  lordship  hath  himself  spoken  it,"  said 
the  burgess,  "we  take  our  leave.  May  we, 
however,  crave  to  know  the  honoured  title  of 
the  distinguished  personage  visiting  our  town, 
and  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  has 
arrived  1  It  is  necessary  we  should  convey  to 
his  honour   the   mayor,   intelligence   of  such 
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visitation  in  order  that  lie  may  vait  upon  his 
lordship  in  proper  form." 

The  joiith  again  smiled.  "  I  am  myself 
called,"  he  said,  "  'the  Count  of  the  Saxon 
shore^  The  vessel  in  which  I  am  passenger  is 
named  the  ''  Phantom,^  commanded  by  this 
worthy  gentleman,  my  esteemed  friend  Cap- 
tain  Fliiellyn,  a  gallant  seaman,  who  hath 
sailed  with  Drake,  and  fouglit  the  Spaniard  by 
sea  and  land." 

Upon  this  introduction,  the  captain  thought 
it  necessary  to  rise  from  his  chair,  and  bow  to 
the  two  townsmen  in  due  form,  which  they  as 
formally  returned.  After  which,  at  a  sign 
from  the  count,  he  offered  them  a  glass  of 
canary  from  the  high-necked  bottle  upon  the 
table. 

"  The  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore,"  said  De 
Bock,  smacking  his  lips  with  ineffable  relish 
as  he  sat  down  the  glass.  "  That  is,  indeed, 
an  ancient  title,  and  one  I  knew  not  was  still 
in  existence.  Doth  your  lordship  claim  to  be 
lineally  decended  from  the  Roman  whose 
authority  extended  in  former  days  along  this 
coast,  and  whose  castle  walls  are  still  to  be 
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seen  at  liand  here,  and  called  Rugulbium  or 
Reculver  V 

"  Bj  the  father's  side,  most  assuredly,"  said 
the  Count.  "Maternally,  I  am  of  Kentish 
extraction,  since  on  the  female  side  T  claim 
descent  from  the  god  Woden,  whose  effigy  was 
as  you  know,  or  ought  to  know,  enthroned 
upon  the  hill  a  mile  westward  of  your  town, 
and  called  to  this  day  Wodnesborough." 

"A  most  respectable  lineage,"  said  the 
burgess,  quite  awe-struck  at  so  glorious  a 
descent.  "  His  worship  the  mayor,  attended 
by  the  hog-mace,  the  superysior  of  the  gutters, 
the  several  beadles  in  commission  within  our 
•walls,  will  haye  the  honour  of  waiting  upon 
your  lordship  forthwith." 

"  The  honour  will  be  to  us,"  said  the  Count, 
rising  and  bowing  as  the  burgesses  w^re  about 
to  ieaye  the  apartment.  "  For  the  next  four 
hours  w^e  shall  be  engaged  here  in  consulting 
with  our  gallant  friend,  and  certain  messengers 
we  expect  to  arrive  ;  after  that,  if  it  so  please 
your  mayor,  we  will  receive  him." 

"  And  now,  Captain,"  said  the  Count,  reseat- 
ing himself,  "  since  we  have  got  rid  of  those 
cane-bearded  worthies,  and  you  have  finished 
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your  meal,  we  will  if  it  so  please  ye,  discuss 
certain  matters  appertaining  to  this  yenture  of 
ours/' 

"  I  am  all  readiness  to  give  attention,  Sir 
Count,''  said  the  Captain,  also  sitting  himself 
comfortably  in  his  chair,  and  drawing  the  case 
of  liquors  close  beside  him. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  trust  you  clearly 
comprehend  my  intentions  in  this  voyage  1" 

"  I  think  as  much,"  said  the  Captain,  filling 
his  glass ;  "  nevertheless,  perhaps,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  repeating  your  wishes  T 

"My  voyage,  then,  I  would  have  you  to 
understand,  is  more  a  voyage  of  discovery  than 
of  profit.  I  neither  wish  to  work  mines,  nor 
burn  and  sack  towns.  I  would  avoid  all 
chance,  if  possible,  of  coming  into  collision 
with  the  Spaniard ;  and,  unless  I  see  occasion 
for  other  course,  I  would  rather  fly  from,  than 
seek  an  enemy." 

"  Zounds,"  said  the  Captain,  "  you  scarce 
gave  out  so  much  before.  This  somewhat  ex- 
ceeds what  I  expected.  The  Falcon  is  con- 
structed after  some  improved  notions  of  my 
own,  and  will  assuredly  outstrip  any  vessel 
upon  the  seas ;  but  I  like  not  to  be  always 
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upon  tlie  ^ying.  You  forget  I  am  one  of 
Drake's  first  comrades,  and  have  learnt  to  love 
powder  as  devotedly  as  I  hate  the  Spaniard. 
Body  o'  me,  I  shall  lose  what  reputation  I 
have  gained!  We  shall  be  taken  for  little 
else  besides  knaves  and  cowards." 

"  You  wdll  find  me  ready  enough  to  fight 
where  fighting  is  my  cue/'  interrupted  the 
Count;  "and  if  our  voyage  is  successful,  I  will 
be  myself  an  East  and  West  Indies  to  you,  in- 
asmuch as  you  shall  never  again  be  obliged  to 
seek  fortune  in  the  wide  seas.  And  now  we 
understand  one  another  perfectly  V 

"  Your  last  argument  is  all-powerful,"  said 
the  Captain.  "  I  admire  your  love  of  adven- 
ture, coupled  as  it  is  with  so  much  humanity, 
and  am  yours  for  the  voyage,  making  peace  or 
war  as  you  affect  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  I  may  as  well  remind  your  lord- 
ship, ere  you  embark  on  the  enterprize  that  we 
sailors  of  Drake  and  Frobisher,  since  the 
time  we  have  interfered  with  the  Spaniard, 
have  a  proverb,  that  there  is  '  no  peace  be- 
yond the  line/  " 

"  I  have  heard  so  much,"  said  the  Count,. 
"  and  now,  methinks,  whilst  w^e  wait  here  for 
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the  person  appointed  to  join  us,  a  short  history 
of  your  adventures  in  these  seas  would  serve  to 
while  away  the  hours." 

"  The  history  of  my  life  might  prove  both 
distasteful  and  tedious  to  you,"  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  but  a  brief  account  of  it  is  at  your 
service.     Where  shall  I  begin  V 

Just  as  the  sea  captain  was  about  to  com- 
mence his  narrative,  and  whilst  he  refilled  his 
pipe  with  the  weed  he  professed  such  vene- 
ration for,  the  sharp-ringing  sound  of  horse's 
hoofs  were  heard  beneath  the  arch  of  the  gate- 
house, which  indeed  was  so  close  to  the  old 
hostel,  that  it  almost  formed  a  part  of  the 
building. 

At  this  period  there  was  no  drawbridge 
across  the  stream  which  separated  the  town 
from  the  Island  of  Thanet,  and  communication 
was  kept  up  by  a  ferry-boat,  which  plied  ex- 
actly opposite  the  Fisher's  Gate. 

As  the  horseman  was  ferried  across,  he 
hailed  the  craft  which  had  caused  so  much 
curiosity  to  the  Sandwegians. 

"Hillo,  ho,  [ho!  Falcon  there!  Is  the 
Count  on  board  V 

"Gone  on  shore,"  was  the  brief  answer 
returned. 
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"  Captain  on  board  V  inquired  the  horse- 
man. 

"  Ashore  with  the  Count." 

"  Where  do  thej  lodge  V 

"At  the  hostel  within  yonder  gateway." 

Accordingly,  the  horseman,  after  landing, 
rode  straight  up  to  the  Chequers,  and  uncere- 
moniously entered  the  apartment  in  which  the 
Count  and  the  Captain  were  seated. 

"  Welcome,  good  Martin,"  said  the  Count, 
rising,  "  you  see  we  keep  time  and  tryst  here." 

"  I  am  here  at  my  time,"  said  the  traveller. 

"  I  am  right  glad  you  have  so  soon  joined 
ns,"  said  the  Count ;  "  for,  sooth  to  say,  both 
the  Captain  and  myself  are  most  anxious  to  be 
on  the  broad  waves  of  the  Atlantic." 

"  Our  necessaries  are  by  this  time  on  board,'' 
said  the  Captain;  "and  as  this  honourable  per- 
son makes  up  the  file  of  gentlemen  engaged  for 
the  expedition,  what  stays  us,  but  we  warp  out 
to  sea  at  once'?  In  an  hour  I  will  undertake 
to  be  under  wcigli." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Count.  "  In  an  hour 
myself  and  friend  will  be  on  board." 

And  the  Captain  rose,  and,  after  another 
cup  of  canary,  proceeded  to  his  ship. 
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"  Have  you  succeeded  in  learning  any  fresh 
tidings'?"  said  the  Count  to  our  old  friend 
Martin. 

"I  haye  journeyed  far,  and  in  something 
profited  by  my  travel,"  said  Martin.  "  I  have 
visited  the  Netherlands,  and  also  been  in  War- 
wickshire, since  I  met  you  in  London,  and 
now  I  keep  tryste,  and  am  here  as  appointed." 

"You  are  ever  worthy  and  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  your  friends,"  returned  the  Count  ; 
"what  are  your  tidings'?" 

"  Briefly,  then,"  said  Martin,  "  I  have  reason 
to  believe  the  good  Walter  lives ;  but,  if  such 
be  the  case,  he  is  prisoner  to  the  Spaniard — 
the  worst  sort  of  captivity — since  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know  no  touch  of  pity,  and 
are  incensed  against^the  English.  This  letter 
will  better  inform  you  of  his  situation." 

The  Count  took  the  letter  and  perused  it. 
"  We  will  speed  to  his  assistance,"  he  said,  as 
he  re-folded  it.  "  And,  now,  how  goes  all  in 
AYarwickshire.  Hath  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  re- 
turned'?" 

"  Of  Warwickshire  I  have  not  much  news  to 
give,"  said  Martin.  "  Sir  Hugh  is  still  in  the 
Low  Countries.     At  Shottery  all  is  as  usual. 
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Your  steward  commends  him  to  you.  Yet, 
stay,  there  is  some  further  news  of  your  own 
neighbourhood.  Your  old  playmate,  Anne 
Hathaway,  is  married  to  young  Shakspere." 

"  That  I  concluded  must  have  taken  place,'' 
said  the  Count,  "  since,  when  I  left  Shottery, 
they  were  to  be  united  in  a  few  days.  I  trust 
she  will  be  happy.  The  bridegroom  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  young  to  make  a  steady  hus- 
band. I  think  I  have  heard  you  say  you 
knew  something  of  the  lad :  report  speaks  of 
him  as  a  wild  youth.'" 

"  Report  is  in  something  correct,  I  believe," 
said  Martin.  "  To  say  I  knew  him  well  would 
be  to  say  more  than  I  should  be  w^arranted  in 
affirming.  What  I  did  know  of  that  young 
man  served  me  for  matter  of  reflection.  For 
his  wildness  I  cannot  offer  excuse,  except  that 
he  hath  a  mounting  spirit;  nay,  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  had  your  expedition  been  de- 
layed a  wxek,  he  would  have  joined  in  it." 

"  Tis  better  as  it  is,"  said  the  Count.  ''  I 
would  not  that  my  good  friend  Anne  should 
so  soon  lose  her  husband." 

"  There  is,  however,"  continued  Martin, 
"startling  news  from  London,   and  which  I 
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ratlier  think  I  am  tlie  first  to  announce  in  this 
town,  as  I  OTerrocIe  a  foundered  post  between 
this  place  and  Canterbury.  The  Queen  of 
Scots,  ^tis  said,  is  again  involved  in  a  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  to  destroy  our  brave  mistress, 
Queen  Elizabeth/' 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE    BENEDICT. 


The  course  of  eyents  connected  with  our 
story  lias  necessarily  obliged  us  to  deviate  from 
the  locality  in  which  we  have  heretofore  pro- 
gressed. "We  must,  however,  noAv  again,  after 
such  brief  excursion,  return  to  the  spot  from 
whence  Ave  started,  and  as  the  sun  shines 
brightly  upon  park  and  field,  and  wooded 
glade,  of  that  delightful  county,  once  more 
look  upon  fair  and  fertile  Warwickshire. 

Sweet  Stratford-upon-Avon,  those  who  know 
thee,  and  know  thee  well — who  have  lingered 
in  thy  old-world  streets,  and  wandered  in  thy 
neighbourhood,  breathing  the  scented  air  which 
smells  so  wooingly  amongst  the  shadowy  groves 
and  unfrequented  glades  around,  will  acknow- 
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ledge  that  there  is  no  place  in  England,  for 
situation  and  beauty,  thj  superior. 

There  is  a  freshness  in  thj  neighbourhood, 
a  quiet  beauty  in  thy  streets,  a  cozey  comfort 
in  many  of  thy  dwellings,  and  a  venerable  and 
impressire  gi-andeur  in  thy  religious  edifices, 
belonging  alone  to  an  English  town  of  good 
and  ancient  descent.  Was  a  stranger  to  be 
dropped  suddenly  in  the  centre  of  this  town, 
whilst  he  looked  around,  and  noted  the  sweet 
aspect  of  the  locality  he  had  so  suddenly  ar- 
riyed  in,  methinks  he  would  say  to  himself,  that 
he  had  reached  a  spot  noted  and  celebrated  in 
the  world's  esteem  beyond  most  others  in  the 
kingdom.  Yes,  in  this  rural  picture  we  think 
the  stranger  might  find  all  these  peculiar  fea- 
tures characteristic  of  the  old  haunts  in  which 
Englishmen  of  a  former  age  dwelt  so  happily. 
Those  yerdant  yillages,  which  made  the  English, 
howeyer  much  they  loved  military  adventure 
the  whilst  they  formed  the  hosts  of  kings  in 
the  vasty  fields  of  France,  look  back  from  the 
splendour  of  the  tented  field  upon  their  own 
pleasant  woodlands  and  quiet  homes  with  fond 
yearning. 

Tuck  of  drum  might  sound,  the  horn's  sweet 
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note  be  carried  bj  the  evening  breeze,  as  it 
floated  over  some  stricken  field  during  these 
splendid  wars  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries. 
The  gonfalon  might  flutter,  and  the  knight, 
with  all  his  train,  ride  stately  amidst  the  white 
range  of  tents ;  the  archer  might  lean  upon  his 
bow  and  gaze  upon  the  splendour  of  the  host. 
But  the  noble,  and  the  knight,  and  the  peasant- 
born  soldier  of  England,  alike  sighed  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  for  the  hour  that  was  to  see  his 
foreign  marches  over,  and  himself  amidst  the 
scenes  of  his  island  home. 

"  That  England  liedged  in  with  the  main, 
That  precious  gem  set  in  silver  sea." 

If  then  our  readers  love  fair  Warwickshire, 
and  admire  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its 
scenery  as  we  do,  they  will  scarce  be  angry 
with  us  for  again  leading  them  back  towards 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

And  Shakspere  is  married.  One  great  event 
of  his  life  is  passed.  He  dwells  with  his  wife 
in  his  native  town;  beyond  the  precincts  of 
which  he 'IS  comparatively  unknown,  or,  being 
known,  but  little  regarded. 

He  is  scarcely  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
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age,  and  his  wife  is  foiir-and-twentj.  Their 
means  are  small,  and  their  comforts  few.  The 
prospect  before  them  is  not  of  the  brightest, 
but  they  are  young,  and  in  youth  all  seems 
beautiful,  because  all  is  new.  A  female,  how- 
ever, of  twenty-four,  wedded  to  a  youth  of 
eighteen — a  mere  hoy,  as  she  terms  him — will 
be  likely  to  have  her  own  way  in  everything; 
at  least  she  will  try  to  have  it;  and  that  is 
almost  as  bad.  We  fear,  too,  the  blooming 
Anne  is  a  "  little  shrew.''  She  hath  a  high 
spirit  withal,  and  we  opine  that  her  tastes  and 
dispositions  are  not  in  exact  accordance  with 
those  of  her  youthful  husband.  He  is  all  ima- 
gination— all  fire,  energy,  and  spirit;  whilst 
she  is  mere  matter  of  fact.  The  gods  have 
certainly  not  made  her  poetical,  and  she  thanks 
the  ofods  therefore.  And  then  her  ao^e.  Beautiful 
as  she  is  in  face  and  form,  she  is  not  matched 
in  respect  of  years,  and  she  knows  it. 

"  Too  old,  by  heaven;  let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself — so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart*." 

William  Shakspere  had  married  in  opposi- 
*  "Twelfth  Night." 
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tion  to  the  advice  of  his  parents.  The  hand- 
some Anne  had  done  the  same  in  regard  to 
her's.  Such  cases  are  hj  no  means  rare  in 
their  walk  of  life.  The  present  is  all  that  is 
considered,  the  future  unthought  of.  Old  folks 
do  sometimes,  however,  know  more  than  young 
ones  give  them  credit  for ;  and  in  this  instance 
thej  prognosticated  the  match  would  not  be  a 
happy  one. 

That  the  youthful  poet  felt  some  sort  of  dis- 
appointment when  he  found  how  widely  his 
disposition  and  tastes  differed  from  the  com- 
panion he  had  chosen,  there  can  be  little 
doubt. 

His  extraordinary  flights  of  genius,  his 
wondrous  conceptions,  she  had  no  ip^rt  in. 
She,  indeed,  could  scarce  understand  them ; 
and  that  which  she  could  not  comprehend,  she 
looked  upon  as  the  rhaijsodjzing  of  a  boy. 
Even  those  beautiful  descriptions,  and  the 
music  of  his  honeyed  vows,  for  Shakspere,  al- 
though married,  was  still  a  lover,  were  now 
listened  to  without  the  smile  of  appreciation. 
"  Alas  !'^  he  said  to  himself,  "  maids  are 
May  when  they  are  maids,  but  tlie  sky  changes 
when  they  are  wives.''     In  short,  the  youthful 
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poet  found  tliat  he  had  matched  unhappily. 
There  was  little  sympathy  in  feeling,  although 
there  might  have  been  in  choice  ;  and  so  their 
loves  passed 

"  Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream. 
Brief  as  tlie  lightning  in  the  collied  night." 

They  dwelt  in  Henley  Street,  in  the  house 
next  to  that  in  which  the  youth's  parents 
inhabited ;  and  he  occasionally  assisted  his 
father  in  his  business  as  a  dealer  in  wool. 

In  Stratford,  at  this  time,  there  was  a  knot 
of  young  fellows  celebrated  for  little  else 
besides  their  idleness,  their  wit,  and  their 
reckless  daring.  One  or  two  of  these  were 
apprenticed  to  different  trades  in  the  town. 
One  had  made  the  voyage,  and  returned  a 
reckless  desperado,  although  a  jovial  and  most 
amusing  companion  ;  another  had  served  for  a 
brief  space  in  the  Low  Countries,  "  the  land  of 
pike  and  caliver,''  where  finding  hard  knocks 
more  plentiful  than  either  pay  or  promotion, 
and  his  courage,  none  of  the  greatest,  he  had 
deserted  his  colours,  and  returned  home  with  a 
marvellous  capacity  for  imbibing  strong  liquors, 
and  relating  wondrous  stories  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits whilst  a  soldier  : — 
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"Of  healths /w  fathom  dcej), 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets, 
And  all  the  current  of  the  heady  fight," 

With  these  youths  young  Shakspere  had 
before  been  in  the  habit  of  associating.  Their 
eccentricity  amused  him  ;  there  was  a  kind  of 
character  in  their  lives  which  he  loved  to  con- 
template. Before  his  marriage  he  had  loved 
however  to  indulge  his  thoughts  a  good  deal 
alone,  to  wander  and  meditate  amidst  the 
delicious  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood.  Now 
it  was  somewhat  different,  he  had  home  and 
its  duties  to  attend  to,  besides  matters  con- 
nected with  his  father's  business,  to  keep  him 
from  so  continually  excursionizing  as  hereto- 
fore. 

His  meetings  with  these  choice  and  master 
spirits,  these  jolly  companions  who  "daffedthe 
world  aside,  and  bid  it  pass,*^  were,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part,  in  after  hours,  and  when  the 
business  of  the  day  was  over. 

Besides  these  lads  of  mettle,  there  was 
another  person  whose  company  young  Shaks- 
pere had  of  late  much  affected,  and  in  whose 
society  he  found  a  perfect  fund  of  entertain- 
ment, a  feeling  which  was  quite  mutual,  as 
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this  friend  was  of  a  capacity  as  fully  to  appre- 
ciate the  extraordinary  talents  and  delightfu] 
society  of  the  juvenile  poet,  as  the  latter  was 
to  enjoy  the  wit  and  humour  of  his  enter- 
tainer. 

This  person  who  was  a  resident  at  Strat- 
ford, although  not  a  native  there,  was  a  most 
singular  compound.  He  was  possessed  of 
some  property  in  the  town  ;  but  his  expendi- 
ture was  generally  gi'eater  than  his  means 
warranted,  and  he  was  consequently  obliged 
often  to  eke  out  his  funds,  by  laying  his  com- 
panions under  contribution.  He  was  ever  in 
difficulties,  and  yet  ever  jovial,  hospitable,  and 
with  his  friends  around  him.  His  eccentricity, 
his  wit,  and  his  follies  were  a  continual  feast 
to  young  Shakspere ;  his  absurdities,  and  the 
scrapes  he  got  into,  a  continual  tax  upon  his 
intimates  to  get  him  respectably  clear  of.  By 
the  sober  and  puritanical  of  the  townsfolks  he 
was  detested,  for  he  made  them  the  subject  of 
his  biting  jests.  By  the  respectable  citizen  he 
was  feared  as  an  intimate,  for  his  tongue  was 
a  continual  libel  upon  all  his  acquaintance. 
By  the  more  light-hearted  and  careless,  who 
laughed  with  and  at  him,  he  was  tolerated, 
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and  even  sought  after,  for  his  amusing 
qualities. 

In  his  person,  the  man  was  as  singular  as 
in  his  disposition — fat,  and  unwieldy  in  figure ; 
he  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  with  a 
round  ruddy  face,  in  which  the  laughing  fea- 
tures were  lost  amidst  the  puffed-out  cheeks 
and  double  chin — a  sort  of  figure  and  face, 
which  looked  as  if  the  owner  had  been  fat  and 
full  of  jollity  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and 
gone  on  increasing  up  to  his  present  age. 

What  was  the  history  of  his  former  life 
none  could  tell,  for  he  had  come  a  stranger  to 
the  town.  Some  said,  however,  that  in  his 
youth  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  cashiered  for  cowardice ; 
others  affirmed,  that  he  was  the  discarded 
steward  of  some  noble,  dismissed  for  arrant 
knavery  and  dishonest  practices ;  whilst  by 
others,  again,  he  was  said  to  have  been  the 
host  of  a  low  tavern,  situated  in  the  purlieus 
of  Whitefriars  of  London,  and,  that  having 
amassed  a  small  competency,  he  had  since 
pretty  well  dissipated  it,  and  was  now  living 
at-  Stratford  to  be  out  of  the  way. 

Be  that  however  as  it  may,  at  the  period  of 
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our  story  he  resided  at  a  sort  of  tayern  or 
hostel,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
and  which  hostel  himself  and  yoke  fellows 
principally  occupied,  leading  a  roaring,  rollick- 
ing life,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  more 
steady  portions  of  the  community. 

In  this  society  young  Shakspere  heard  many 
things  which  considerably  augmented  his  store 
of  knowledge.  The  soldier  described  "the 
toil  o'  the  war,''  and  tlie  abuses  of  the  service 
he  had  been  in,  where  "  preferment  went  by 
letter  and  affection.''  The  adventurer  told  of 
seas,  "  whose  yeasty  waves  confound  and  swal- 
low navigation  up  ;"  of  islands  full  of  noises, 
and  peopled  by  strange  monsters  ;  and  the  fat 
host  spoke  of  the  "  cities  usuries,"  "  the  art  o' 
the  Court,"  and  the  adventures  and  intrigues 
himself  had  been  the  hero  of  in  various 
localities  from  his  youth  upwards. 

In  proportion  to  the  pleasure  young  Shak- 
spere took  in  this  society,  was  the  dislike 
entertained  for  it  by  his  wife  ;  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  tavern  she 
was  well  aware  of,  together  with  his  fondness 
for,  and  capacity  of,  imbibing  strong  liquors, 

and  carrying  them  steadily.      His   professed 
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libertinism,  and  light  opinion  of  tlie  Avhole  sex, 
— his  impudent  boast  of  favours  received  from 
several  of  the  good  dames  of  the  town,  and 
the  various  cudgellings  he  had  received  from 
their  husbands — each  and  all  of  these  matters 
had  been  industriously  poured  into  her  ear  by 
her  female  gossipers,  with  the  additional  infor- 
mation, that  the  unwieldy  gentleman,  not- 
withstanding his  unfitness  for  such  exploits, 
was  much  given  to  walking,  or  rather  riding 
by  moonlight ;  and,  with  his  more  active 
friends,  making  free  with  a  stray  haunch  occa- 
sionally, at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  Nay,  it  was  even  affirmed,  that  some 
of  the  midnight  excursions  of  himself  and  fol- 
lowers, had  not  been  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  coney-catching  and  deer-steeling,  but  that 
more  than  once  they  had  stopped  certain 
travellers  between  Coventry  and  Warwick,  and 
eased  them  of  their  cash. 

As  he  was,  however,  well  known,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  arrant  cowards  that  ever 
buckled  on  a  rapier,  this  latter  story  was  for 
the  most  part  disbelieved,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  companionship  of  the 
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eccentric  John  Froth  and  his  joke-fellows,  was 
not  likely  to  lead  a  youth  of  the  free,  unsus- 
picious, and  generous  disposition  of  young 
Shakspere  into  any  good  employment,  and  that 
his  wife  well  knew,  and  as  roundly  told  him  of 
Had  her  advice  been  well-timed,  and  gently 
given,  perhaps  it  might  have  produced  its 
effect ;  but,  unhappily,  the  fair  Anne  possessed 
a  shrewd  temper,  and  little  tact. 

"  In  bed  he  slept  not,  for  Ler  urging  it, 
At  board  he  fed  not,  for  her  urging  it, 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  her  theme; 
In  company  she  often  glanced  at  it." 

And  therefore  came  it  that  the  man  was 
wretched.  In  short,  his  sleep  was  hindered 
by  her  railings ;  his  head  made  light,  and  his 
meat  sauced  with  her  upbraidings ;  so  that 
he  was  driven,  for  relief,  to  associate  the  more 
with  the  very  companions  his  wife  was  so 
jealous  of 

"  Sweet  recreation  barred,  what  doth  ensue, 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy — 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair; 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman. 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
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Perhaps  one  great  charm  young  Shakspere 
felt  in  the  society  of  his  fat  friend,  was  the 
faculty  he  seemed  to  possess  of  enjoying  every 
moment  of  his  life  to  the  utmost.  He  turned 
everything  to  mirth.  Nothing  could  for  a 
moment  damp  his  spirits,  unless  his  fears  for 
his  own  personal  safety  were  aroused;  and, 
even  then,  he  was  the  more  amusing,  from  the 
very  absurdity  of  his  apprehensions,  labour- 
ing, as  he  did,  to  persuade  those  who  so  well 
knew  his  infirmity,  of  the  heroic  nature  of  his 
disposition. 

It  was,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  amuse- 
ment to  be  deriyed  from  this  latter  failing,  that 
he  had  been  once  or  twice  invited  by  his 
companions  to  join  in  several  of  their  poaching 
expeditions.  The  state  of  alarm  he  had  been 
in,  and  the  difficulties  his  associates  had  led 
him  into,  having  furnished,  even  himself,  with 
an  endless  theme  of  amusement  after  the 
exploit  was  over. 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE    HOSTEL. 


At  the  present  time,  when  every  street  and 
thoroughfare  of  a  country  town  has  its  public- 
house  filled  with  the  noisy  refuse  of  an  oA^er- 
whelming  population,  and  absolutely  roaring 
with  ribaldry,  many  of  our  readers  have  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  quiet  comfort,  and  cozey  ap- 
pearance of  a  hostel  in  the  olden  time.  Its 
ample  kitchen  hung  around  with  articles  and 
implements  of  the  good  wife's  occupation,  the 
chance  guests,  for  the  most  part,  assembled  in 
such  apartment,  and  the  quiet  retirement  of  its 
other  rooms,  engaged,  as  they  not  unfrequently 
were,  by  some  well-to-do  retired  person,  half 
sportsman,  half  soldier,  who  paid  his  shot 
weekly,  and  was  dependant  upon  chance  cus- 
tomers, and  mine  host,  for  companionship. 
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Such  guest  not  unfrequently  dubbed  himself 
gentleman,  upon  the  strength  of  possessing  a 
half-starved  steed  and  a  couple  of  greyhounds. 
Sportsman  he  was,  of  course,  for  every  man 
professed  knowledge  of,  and  had  a  taste  for, 
field  sports,  when  England  was  less  cultivated, 
and  her  woods  and  wastes  teemed  with  game. 

The  tavern  we  have  named  as  the  residence 
of  Master  Froth,  was  called  the  Lucy  Arms, 
because  upon  its  sign  were  displayed  the  three 
white  pike  fish,  or  lucys,  which  had  been  the 
cognomen  of  the  knights  of  Charlecote  from 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  downwards. 

Inn  signs  were,  indeed,  in  former  days  for 
the  most  part  of  an  heraldic  character.  Many 
of  the  town  residences  of  the  nobihty  and  the 
great  ecclesiastics  were  sometimes  called  inns, 
and  in  the  front  of  them  the  family  arms  dis- 
played. Such  inns  afterwards  became  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  of  the  hostel,  and  the 
armorial  decorations  retained,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  signs^  directed  the  guest  to  them 
as  places  of  accommodation  and  refreshment. 
Thus  we  retain  even  in  the  present  degenerate 
age,  the  signs  of  the  white,  red,  black,  and 
golden   lions    of  the  Crusades,  and  the  blue 
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boars,  golden  crosses,  swans,  dragons,  and 
dolphins  which  ornamented  the  knightly 
helmet  or  shield,  now  do  duty  at  the  entrance 
of  the  beer-shop. 

"  Thus  chaDces  mock  and  changes  fill  the  cup  of 
alteration." 

It  was  one  evening  in  the  merry  month  of 
May,  about  a  year  after  tlie  marriage  of  young 
Shakspere,  that  Jack  Froth,  and  several  of  his 
associates,  were  assembled  at  the  Lucy  Arms. 

The  apartment  in  which  they  were  congre- 
gated was  one  which  Froth  had  appropriated 
to  his  own  especial  use, — a  good-sized  room, 
whose  windows  looked  into  the  orchard  in  rear 
of  the  hostel,  one  of  those  sweet  and  verdant 
orchards  peculiar  to  the  time,  and  which  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  destroyed;  but  which, 
in  Elizabeth's  day,  were  attached  to  every 
goodly  dwelling,  or  hostel,  in  a  country  town. 

A  half-open  door,  on  one  side  of  the  apart- 
ment, gave  a  peep  into  a  smaller  room,  in 
which,  as  the  sun  streamed  from  the  lattice- 
window,  its  rays  fell  upon,  and  lighted  up,  the 
deep  red  curtains  and  square-topped  hangings 
of  an  antique  bed ;  and  at  the  same  time  gilded 

I  3 
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the  high-backed  chairs  with  which  the  room 
was  furnished. 

On  the  ample  hearth  of  the  first- named 
apartment  two  enormous  deer-hounds  were  to 
be  seen,  sprawHng  at  full  length,  their  occa- 
sional disturbed  sleep,  and  short  sharp  bark, 
showing  that  their  dreams  were  of  the  wood- 
land and  the  chase. 

The  occupants  of  the  room  were  five  in 
number.  They  were  seated  round  a  massive 
oaken  table,  which  placed  near  the  window, 
gave  them  a  delicious  view  of  the  green  and 
bowery  orchard. 

The  fat  and  jovial  Froth,  "  the  lord  o'  the 
feast,"  as  he  leaned  back  in  his  strong  oaken 
chair,  whilst  he  occasionally  looked  out  upon 
the  orchard,  listened  to  the  recital  of  some 
verses  his  opposite  neighbour  was  reading 
aloud.  Seated  directly  opposite  the  window 
was  a  tall  thin  man,  of  about  five-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  clad  in  the  faded  suit  of  an  ofiicer 
of  pikemen,  an  enormous  rapier  tacked  to  his 
waist,  with  dagger  to  match.  His  chair  being 
drawn  so  close  to  the  table  that  he  sat  bolt- 
upright,  and,  as  he  dallied  with  the  glass  he 
ever  and  anon   carried  to    his  lips,    he  also 
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listened  with  attention  to  the  words   of  the 
poem. 

Opposite  to  him  sat  another  man,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  clad  in  a  tawdry  suit, 
which  in  our  own  days  would  have  been 
shrewdly  suspected  of  having  done  duty  on  the 
boards  of  a  theatre.  Beside  him,  with  apron 
doffed,  and  his  cap  thrown  aside,  sat  mine  host 
of  the  tavern — a  portly  and  jolly-looking 
companion. 

Such  was  the  party  assembled,  and,  as  the 
reader  finished  the  fragment  of  verse,  his 
hearers  seemed  so  much  interested  in  its  recital 
that  for  some  moments  there  was  a  pause  of 
expectation.  It  was  like  the  expiring  sound 
of  sweet  music,  which  has  a  soothing  effect 
upon  the  listener,  making  him  long  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  melody. 

"  There  is  more '? "  said  Froth,  inquiringly, 
as  he  turned  his  eye  upon  the  reader. 

"No  more  have  I  written,''  said  young 
Shakspere,  who  was  indeed  the  reader  of  the 
poetry ;  "  nor  deemed  I  this  deformed  offspring 
of  my  brain  worthy  of  notice.'' 

''  Then  I  pr'ythee,  good  William,"  said  Froth, 
"repair   thy   voice    by    another    draught    of 
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canary,  and  give  the  two  first  verses  over 
again/' 

"  Has  mj  verse,  tlien,  so  much  pleased  you  T 
inquired  Shakspere. 

"  It  hath  more  than  pleased,  it  has  delighted 
me,"  said  Froth ;  "  so  to't  again,  lad." 

"  Two  verses  you  shall  have,"  said  Shak- 
spere, smiling,  "  but  no  more."  And  he  again 
read  from  his  manuscript  the  following  hues 
of  a  poem  he  had  that  morning  commenced 
writing, — 

"  Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-coloured  face — '' 

"  Tore  gad,  bully  host,"  interrupted  Froth, 
*'  but  thy  countenance  at  this  moment,  round, 
fiery,  and  covered  with  huge  angry  welks  and 
knobs,  must  have  suggested  that  line.  Was't 
not  so,  sweet  William;  didst  thou  not  call  the 
sun's  face  purple-coloured  from  the  reflection 
of  our  host's  mulberry  visage  \ " 

"  Go  to,  go  to,"  said  the  host ;  "  'fore  gad,  if 
my  face  took  but  a  tithe  of  the  good  vivers  to 
keep  it  in  colour  that  thine  doth,  I  were  alto- 
gether a  ruined  landlord." 

"I  cry  you  mercy,  good  William,"  said 
Froth ;  "  proceed  with  thy  stanzas.     Mine  host 
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here,  is  one  of  those  prating  knaves  who  would 
rather  talk  than  listen,  let  who  will  be  the 
orator." 

And  the  poet  again  read  fi^om  his  manu- 
script,— 

"  Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-coloured  face 

Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn, 
Rose  cheek'd,  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase; 

Hunting  he  loved,  but  love  he  laugh'd  to  scorn. 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him, 
And,  like  a  bold-faced  suitor,  'gins  to  woo  him. 
"  Thrice  fairer  than  myself" — thus  she  began: 
"  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are. 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life," 

"And^how  call  ye  the  poemT'  inquired 
Froth,  as  young  Shakspere  finished  the  second 
verse,  and  then  thrust  the  paper  into  the 
breast  of  his  doublet. 

"  I  think  of  calling  it  '  Venus  and  Adonis,' '' 
he  said,  "  for  fault  of  a  better  name." 

"  Call  it  what  thou  wilt,  lad,''  said  Froth, 
"  by  the  Lord,  'tis  a  glorious  commencement. 
Like  everything  else  thou  dost,  'tis  excellent." 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  Pierce  Caliver,  "thou  art 
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full  of  thy  ropery,  Frost;  thou  wordst  him, 
thou  wordst  him.  See,  he  blusheth  at  thy 
praise." 

"  I  word  him  not,  but  as  I  mean,"  said 
Froth ;  "  an  his  cheek  blusheth,  'tis  more  than 
thine  was  ever  guilty  of.  By  the  Lord,  I  hate 
flattery  as  I  hate  an  unfilled  flasket  in  the 
woodlands  at  midnight.  He  hath  but  one 
fault,  that  lad." 

"Ah,  a  fault,"  said  Oaliver,  "can  Will 
Shakspere  own  a  fault  in  thy  eyes  ?  I  pr'ythee 
let's  hear  it." 

"  Nay,  'tis  not  a  fault,  either,  'tis  a  misfor- 
tune," said  Froth — "  he's  married." 

"  Gad-a-mercy,  that  is  indeed  a  scrape  to 
get  into !"  said  Ralph  Careless.  "  I  have  been 
twice  across  the  Atlantic,  escaped  shipwreck 
as  often,  been  left  for  dead  amongst  the  burn- 
ing huts  of  a  Spanish  settlement  ;  and  yet 
have  I  never  had  such  an  escape  as  when  I 
ofibred  marriage  to  the  widow  Orooke,  and  she 
altered  her  mind  a  week  before  the  day 
fixed." 

"That  widow  must  be  worthy  looking  on 
too,"  said  Froth  ;  "  for  truly  her  own  escape 
exceedeth  all  thine  put  together." 
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"  How  SO  T  said  Careless. 

"  In  escaping  from  thee,"  returned  Froth. 

"Nay,  the  evil-favoured  old  hag,"  said 
Careless ;  "  but  she  escaped  not  altogether 
scot-free  either,  since  I  drew  a  handsome  for- 
feit 'ere  I  consented  to  let  her  break  off." 

"  Had  she  given  thee  all  she  possessed," 
said  Froth,  "  so  she  kept  herself  free  of  thee, 
she  had  the  luck  on't ;  but,  come,  the  very 
name  of  marriage  hath  made  our  good  William 
here  a  melancholy  man.  Oh  !  'tis  monstrous 
that  tying  together  of  couples  for  life,  to  claw 
and  tear  like  a  brace  of  tabbies  cast  over  a 
clothes'  line^  Said  I  well,  William  1  Why, 
fill  again,  and  pass  the  flasket." 

"  Nay,"  said  Shakspere,  "wooing,  wedding, 
and  repenting  is,  after  all,  but  a  Scotch  jig,  a 
measure,  and  a  cinque  pace.  The  first  suit  is 
hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as 
fantastical ;  the  wedding  mannerly  and  mo- 
dest''^ ;  and  then  comes  repentance,  and  with 
his  two  legs  fallen  into  a  cinque  pace,  faster 
and  faster,  till  he  sink  into  his  grave." 

"  Methinks,  bullies,"  said  the  Host,  "  since 

*   "Much  ado  about  Nothing." 
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we  are  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  that  we 
must  quaff  a  health  for  the  nonce.  Heard^st 
thou  not  that  our  good  William  here  is  the 
honoured   father   of  a    fair    son  —  a   goodly 

boy  r 

"  Ah,  by  St.  Jago  and  charge  Spain  !"  said 
Oaliver,  "  and  is  it  so  ?  Why,  then  fill  to  the 
brim  my  masters  all  f  and  the  health  of  the 
infant  was  pledged  in  flowing  bumpers  of 
canary.  After  which,  the  long-necked  glasses 
were  flourished  to  a  loud  huzza,  and  being 
cast  over  head,  smashed  upon  the  rushes  with 
which  the  apartment  was  strewed. 

"And  now,"  said  Froth,  "thou  shalt  give 
us  a  song,  William — a  song  of  thine  own,  for 
what  man  amidst  us  could  produce  a  verse 
worthy  of  thee  to  sing'?  Come,  warble,  and 
let  it  be  to  thy  own  words.  Will.'' 

"  A  song— a  song !"  said  Oaliver  ;  "  give  us 
one,  William,  in  praise  of  the  wine  cup.'' 

Shakspere  smiled,  and  then  sang  : 

"  Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eynej 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd, 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crown'd : 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round, 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round." 
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Whilst  the  chorus  was  ringing  out,  till  every 
room  in  the  hostel  echoed  with  it,  another  in- 
dividual entered  the  apartment. 

The  new  comer  was  a  tall  good-looking 
youth,  clad  in  a  worn  leathern  jerkin,  which 
seemed  as  if  it  had  endured  the  worst  spite  of 
the  elements,  and  done  duty  in  the  woods  for 
many  years.  His  russet  boots  were  drawn 
up  to  the  thigh,  and  his  well-worn  wide- 
brimmed  beaver  was  without  feather  or  orna- 
ment, except  a  large  assortment  of  fish-hooks, 
with  the  horse-hair  twisted  around  it.  In 
short,  he  looked  what  he  really  was — a  dis- 
solute hanger-on  of  a  country  town,  and  yet  a 
good  fellow  withal,  one  given  to  the  sports  of 
the  field,  without  means  or  licence  to  pursue 
them — one  of  Diana's  foresters,  a  poacher,  a 
professed  deer-stealer. 

"You  keep  a  goodly  revel  here,  my  masters," 
said  he,  drawing  a  chair,  and  seating  himself 
unceremoniously  at  the  table. 

"  Ha  !  what,  Diccon  Snare,  is  it  thou,  thou 
wandering  knight  of  the  hollow  woods  V  said 
Froth.  ''By  my  troth,  thou  art  welcome;  fill 
thyself  a  chalice  for  the  nonce.  How  goes  all 
at  Warwick  V 
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"I  scarcely  know/^  said  Snare,  "since  I 
have  not  been  there  for  some  days.  If  I  have 
news  at  all,  it  is  of  these  parts,  and  farther 
afield.  There  is  work  for  jou  to-night  an  ye 
listen.  The  old  Pike  of  Charlecote  hath 
ridden  forth,  and  taken  in  his  train  some 
thirty  followers.  The  moon  is  up,  to  be  sure, 
but  then  the  woodlands  are  but  badly 
watched." 

"  And  how  know'st  thou  this,  thou  sworn 
enemy  of  an  outlying  stag'?"  inquired  Shak- 
spere. 

"  How  know  I  it '?  Why,  from  sure  intel- 
ligence, and  careful  watching.  How  else 
should  I  know  my  trade  V 

"  Nay,  thou  hast  served  a  pretty  apprentice- 
ship to  the  poaching  trade,  Diccon,  that's  cer- 
tain," said  Froth,  "  as  the  hangman's  brand  can 
testify  1  And  what  takes  Sir  Thomas  to  town 
with  so  strong  an  escort  V 

"  It  seems  there  is  more  trouble  at  Court 
about  the  Queen  of  Scots,"  said  Snare,  "  and 
her  name  is  again  mixed  up  with  all  sorts  of  in- 
trigues and  plots  against  our  Queen.  My  Lord 
of  Leicester  hath  stroked  the  beard  of  con- 
sideration upon  the  matter,  and  set  on  foot  an 
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association  for  the  nonce.  Thej  are  s\yorn 
keepers  of  the  Queen's  safety  in  life,  and 
doubly  sworn  to  revenge  her  death,  should 
she  fall  by  these  malignant  conspirators.  A 
great  many  of  the  gentry  around  have  gone  up 
to  join  in  this  association,  whilst  the  Queen  of 
Scots  is  again  placed  in  more  severe  keeping." 

'''  Ha,  by  the  Lord  !"  said  Froth,  "  I  heard 
somewhat  of  this  before  ;  and  so " 

"  And  so,"  continued  Snare,  "  Sir  Thomas 
in  gi-eat  state  hath  set  forth  towards  town, 
and  sleeps  to-night  at  Kenilworth,  where  the 
great  Bear-ward  at  present  lies." 

"  So  that  several  of  his  foresters  follow  in 
his  train,  eh  !  is't  so  1 

"  They  do  ;  he  rides  in  state,  for,  as  thou 
knowest,  'tis  the  pride  of  the  old  Pike  to  be 
followed  by  a  whole  troop.  I  saw  him  pass 
along  the  road  as  I  lay  perdue  in  the  covert. 
Twenty  of  his  fellows  in  coat  and  badge,  with 
green  and  yellow  feathers  in  their  hats''",  and 
as  many  falconers  to  make  up  the  train." 

"  And  that  in  truth  makes  a  fair  field  for 

*  People  of  condition  in  the  country  generally  rode 
with  numerous  followers  at  the  period. 
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us/'  said  Shakspere.  "  What  saj  ye,  my 
my  masters  all  ?  Shall  we  be  minions  of  the 
moon  to-night  ?  Shall  we  strike  a  buck  at 
Charlecote  T 

To  men  of  the  wild  and  peculiar  disposi- 
tion of  the  assembled  party,  nothing  could  be 
more  pleasant  than  an  excursion  of  the  sort. 

A  midnight  visit  to  the  woodlands  was  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  circumstance  in  their 
lives ;  but  hitherto  they  had  pursued  their 
sport  in  localities  somewhat  more  removed 
from  the  town  in  which  they  dwelt.  To  the 
bold  and  imaginative  Shakspere,  as  his  eye 
glanced  into  the  moonlit  orchard,  the  excur- 
sion had  charms  known  only  to  himself.  He 
had  once  or  twice  before  watched  the  deer  in 
the  glades  of  Fulbrook,  and  he  now  joined  in 
the  expedition  heart  and  hand. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  forthwith 
commenced,  and  the  entire  party  made  them- 
selves ready  for  an  exploit,  which  in  those 
days,  and  with  such  men,  was  attended  with 
something  more  of  circumstance  than  in  our 
own. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  closet  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  portly  Froth,  was  ransacked 
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for  such  change  of  garment  as  was  necessary 
for  pushing  through  the  more  thick  and  tan- 
gled cover.  Cross-bows  and  other  weapons  of 
the  chase  were  then  lugged  out,  and,  amongst 
other  articles,  a  sort  of  theatrical  dress  was 
produced  ;  and  being  carefully  packed  up,  was 
strapped  upon  the  shoulder  of  Diccon  Snare,  to 
be  used  as  occasion  might  serve. 

This  latter  article  of  apparel  had  been  pur- 
loined from  the  wardrobe  of  a  company  of 
masquers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Stratford.  It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  dress  of  " Mors,  or  dreary  Death"  a  cha- 
racter then  enacting  in  one  of  the  tedious 
moral  plays  of  the  period. 

It  was  fashioned  so  as  to  represent  a  skele- 
ton ;  and  seen  in  the  woodlands  in  the  night, 
would  be  likely  to  scare  a  forester  out  of  his 
wits,  and  consequently,  should  the  party  be 
molested  during  their  exploit,  enables  them  to 
escape  without  collision  or  discovery. 

By  the  time  the  party  had  indued  their 
forest  gear,  the  curfew  proclaimed  that  it  was 
time  for  them  to  set  out ;  and  once  more 
seating  themselves  round  the  board,  they 
arranged  their  plan  of  proceedings. 
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"  Now,  my  masters  all/'  said  Frotli,  "  a  cup 
to  hearten  us,  and  another  to  the  success  of 
our  venture,  and  then  to  horse/' 

"  Let  him  whose  courage  fails  remain  here," 
said  Oaliver  ;  "  and,  let  those  to  horse  whose 
feet  cannot  prop  up  their  bodies/' 

"No  scoffing,  lads,"  said  Froth.  "Thou 
knowest  I  am  not  able  to  travel  on  foot  so 
far,  or  so  fast  as  thou  art ;  but  in  the  field,  I 
have  twice  thy  skill  at  a  shot/' 

"I  have  heard  thee  say  so  often,"  said 
Caliver.  "  To-night  I  hope  to  see  a  specimen 
of  thy  skill/' 

"  Thus  be  it  then,"  said  Snare.  "  You  and 
I,  Will  Shakspere,  will  go  straight  to  Oharlecote 
Park.  By're  Lady  1  we'll  strike  the  best  buck  in 
the  herd.  You,  Froth,  being  mounted,  will  ac- 
company us,  and  remain  without  the  park  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  deer  when  we  have 
struck  it.  You,  Careless,  and  Caliver,  will 
walk  apart  lower  down,  and  give  us  notice  in 
case  of  approach." 

"  I  like  not  that  lying-out  work,  and  alone, 
too,"  said  Froth.  "The  last  time  I  played 
receiver  on  Wolvey  Heath,  I  was  nearly  cap- 
tured.    He  that  dies  a  martyr,  'tis  said,  proves 
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that  he  is  not  a  knave.  But,  methinks,  'tis 
not  so  sure  that  he  proves  himself  no  fool." 

"And  wherefore  art  thou  and  Will  Shak- 
spere  to  have  the  best  of  the  sport '?"  said 
Careless.  "  Methinks,  since  jou  say  the  chase 
is  left  to  take  care  of  itself  to-night,  we  might 
all  four  be  strikers,  and  make  a  good  venture 
on't." 

*'Naj,"  said  Snare,  "be  it  as  jou  will. 
Will  Shakspere  here  is  sound  in  wind  and 
limb.  You  are  both  of  je  but  broken-down 
hacks  at  best,  and,  if  you  take  my  advice,  will 
lay  perdue  without  the  palings ;  for,  an  we 
be  molested,  we  shall  have  a  smart  run  for  it, 
I  promise  ye." 

Having  made  their  arrangements  and  laid 
the  plot  of  their  proceedings,  the  party  soon 
after  divided,  and  left  the  hostel  by  different 
doors.  Shakspere,  Snare,  and  Froth,  the  latter 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  disguised  in  a  sort 
of  countryman's  frock,  took  the  road;  whilst 
Caliver  and  Careless,  leaving  by  the  back  door, 
crossed  the  orchard,  and  making  a  slight  detour 
to  the  right,  joined  them  about  a  mile  from  the 
town. 
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Scarcely  liacl  tlie  party  left  the  Lucy  Arms 
a  quarter  of  an  hoiu^  ere  Pouncet  Grasp,  accom- 
panied by  Master  Doubletongue  and  a  couple 
of  ill-looking  companions,  entered  it. 

"  Ah,"  said  Grasp,  peering  about,  and  snift- 
ing  like  a  terrier-dog  in  search  of  a  rabbit; 
"  ah,  Host,  is  your  honoured  guest,  Master  John 
Froth,  within  r' 

The  host  of  the  Lucy  Arms  had  an  in- 
stinctive dread  and  a  most  unalterable  dislike 
to  the  lawyer.  He  considered  a  visit  from  him 
little  inferior  in  omen  to  that  of  a  visit  from 
the  plague.  He  accordingly  busied  himself 
about  some  matter  or  other,  and  pretended  not 
to  observe  Grasp. 

"Not  within?— eh.  Host?"  said  the  latter, 
making  a  sign  to  his  two  attendants,  who  im- 
mediately planted  themselves  at  the  front  and 
back  doors  of  the  premises.  "  I  am  sorely 
unlucky  in  my  visits.  Host.  An  it  please  you, 
permit  me  to  observe  myself  if  Master  John 
Froth  hath  in  reality  gone  abroad." 

"Hast  thou  business.  Master  Grasp,"  in- 
quired the  Host,  "  with  mine  honoured  guest 
to-night?  If  so,  I  take  it  the  best  way  would 
be  to  confide  it  to  me,  or  call  again.     I  have 
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said  it:   Master  John   Froth  hath  gone  forth 
to-night." 

"Business/^  said  Grasp;  "ah,  to  be  sure; 
"  business,  like  time,  stays  for  no  man,  as  the 
saying  goes.  Why,  yes,  I  have  a  slight  trifle 
of  business ;  albeit  I  may  not  confide  it  to  thee. 
Certes,  I  will  call  again.  Wilt  thou  meantime 
di'aw  me  a  tankard  ere  I  depart  V 

AVTiilst  the  host  busied  himself  in  drawing 
the  liquor  called  for,  and  which  he  immediately 
set  about,  in  the  hope  of  speedily  getting  rid 
of  the  trio,  Grasp  sauntered  into  the  passage, 
and  peeped  into  the  private  apartment  of 
Froth,  in  order  to  be  sure  he  was  really  out, 
and  then  whispered  to  his  two  neighbours  to 
make  a  show  of  leaving  the  house  by  the 
back  way,  and  quietly  conceal  themselves  in 
the  orchard. 

That  done,  he  returned  to  the  kitchen,  di'ank 
oiF  his  liquor,  and  bade  the  host  good  night. 

Scarce  had  he  gone  a  dozen  paces,  however, 
ere  he  returned  stealthily,  and  watching  with- 
out the  window  till  the  host  for  some  purpose 
left  the  kitchen,  he  very  quietly  re-entered  it, 
and  concealed  himself  there. 

VOL.    II.  K 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE   DEER   STEALERS. 


The  Lucj  family  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  as  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  house.  They  might  indeed  say 
with  Christopher  Sly — -"  We  came  in  with 
Richard  Conqueror/'  since  they  have,  in  truth, 
occupied  an  important  position  in  England  for 
many  centuries. 

The  mansion  of  Charlecote,  at  the  period  of 
our  story,  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  park  or 
chase  much  greater  in  extent  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  building  forms  in 
shape  the  Roman  capital  letter  E,  perhaps  in 
compliment  to  the  virgin  Queen,  with  whose 
arms  it  is  decorated.  The  soft  and  gentle 
Avon  gliding  at  the  base,  and  the  park  which 
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immediately  surrounded  the  building,  was  sha- 
dowed by  oaks  of  great  age,  which  gradually 
gave  place  to  brake  and  thicket,  almost  im- 
penetrable in  some  parts  to  aught  save  the 
hound  or  the  game  he  followed.  This  again 
was  relieved  at  intervals  by  open  spaces  of 
great  beauty,  in  which  the  fern  grew  in  wild 
luxuriance,  and  hundreds  of  broad  short-stem- 
med oaks,  at  distant  intervals,  threw  their  huge 
branches  over  the  green  surface,  as  if  rejoicing 
in  their  unconfined  luxuriance.  In  such  spots, 
so  bright  and  fresh  in  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon,  the  fern  decked  with  liquid  dew,  and 
the  branches  of  the  trees  glittering  with  bright 
drops,  the  fairies  might  well  be  imagined  to 
hold  their  sequestered  revels. 

Every  glade  and  bosky  bourne,  every  tree 
and  fern-clad  undulation,  was  a  scene  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  elfin  and  the  fay.  They 
seemed  to  tell,  in  their  sweetness,  and  their 
unmolested  seclusion,  of  the  innocent  ages 
of  an  early  world,  when  faun  and  satyr,  and 
nymph  and  dryad,  revelled  in  the  open  glade, 
or  reposed  on  the  mossed  bank  beneath  the 
sheltering  boughs. 

Stealthily,  and  with  the  utmost  caution,  not 
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a  word  even  whispered,  but  communicating  to 
each  other  by  signs  as  thej  advanced,  young 
Shakspere  and  Diccon  Snare  slowly  emerged 
from  the  more  thick  cover  upon  one  of  these 
picturesque  glades,  and  took  their  stand  behind 
a  huge  oak — 

"  An  oak  whose  boughs  were  raoss'd  with  age, 
And  big  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity." 

"  We  near  the  herd,^'  said  Shakspere,  in  a 
gentle  whisper,  to  his  companion. 

"  We  do  so,''  said  Snare,  "  a  few  yards 
more  and  we  shall  get  within  shot,  thanks  to 
our  care  in  gaining  the  wind,  and,  look  ye, 
there  they  be !  You  can  just  see  their 
antlered  heads  above  the  long  white  grass  in 
yonder  open  space.'' 

"  We  must  be  wary  in  our  approach,"  said 
Shakspere,  in  a  whisper ;  "  tread  softly,  that 
the  blind  mole  may  not  hear  a  footfall." 

"'Twere  best  to  lay  along  and  drag  our- 
selves to  yonder  blasted  oak,"  said  Snare. 
"  Be  careful  and  keep  where  the  fern  is  less 
thick.  The  slightest  unnatural  movement  of 
the  herbage,  and  they  are  off." 

So  saying,  Snare  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
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began  to  worm  himself  towards  the  tree  he 
had  mentioned,  Shakspere  doing  the  same  and 
following  close  in  his  wake;  and  so  quietly  and 
cautiously  did  they  continue  their  serpent-hke 
coulee,  that  a  looker-on  would  hardly  have 
discoyered  the  track  they  took  except  by  the 
occasional  movements  of  the  long  grass  and 
fern. 

Every  now  and  then  the  crafty  Snare  lay 
perfectly  quiet  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
cautiously  raising  his  bare  head,  looked  forth 
to  see  if  the  herd  were  still  unconscious  of 
their  approach. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  the 
entire  scene,  as  it  was  looked  upon  by  Shaks- 
pere. Before  and  around  him  lay  the  wild 
chase,  the  deer  couched  "in  their  own  con- 
fines," and  nearly  hidden  in  the  long  thick 
grass  of  ages — himself  in  a  spot  which,  except 
under  the  peculiar  circumstance  in  which  he 
sought  it,  lie  could  scarce  have  beheld  the  game 
so  near,  —  those  magnificent  and  antlered 
monarchs  of  waste,  be  it  remembered.  For 
in  Elizabeth's  day,  and  in  the  extensive  parks 
of  the  great,  the  stag  was  a  wilder  and  fiercer 
creature  than  the  same  animal  domesticated 
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as  thej  are,  from  the  confined  space  in  which 
they  are  necessarily  kept. 

The  danger  attendant  on  the  situation  also 
lent  its  charm  to  one  of  his  bold  and  ardent 
spirit.  As  his  eye  glanced  amidst  the  mag- 
nificent scenery,  his  imagination  was  instantly 
carried  back  to  the  days  of  the  early  English 
kings,  when  Britain  was  one  entire  forest,  waste 
or  wold ;  and  when,  even  at  an  after  period, 
the  conquering  Norman  had  lain  waste  whole 
districts  to  give  room  for  the  chase.  Then 
again,  with  the  shifting  change  of  thought, 
his  imagination  bodied  forth  the  fabled  beings 
of  an  earlier  age.  The  mossed  carpet  on 
which  he  stood,  the  yenerable  trees  around,  the 
sweet  scent  of  the  fern,  and  the  perfumed  air 
of  the  fresh  forest,  as  the  dews  of  summer 
night  fell  around  him,  suggested  those  magni- 
ficent thoughts,  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which 
in  after  life  produced  descriptions  unequalled 
for  beauty  in  any  age.  He  was 
"  With  Hercules  and  Cadmus, 

When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 

With  hounds  of  Sparta. 

Besides  the  groves, 

The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 

Seemed  all  one  mutual  cry." 
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'  Meantime  whilst  the  mind  of  Shakspere  was 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  as 
well  as  interested  in  the  sport,  the  less  imagi- 
native Snare,  with  his  whole  soul  intent  upon 
slaughter,  and  with  all  the  cunning  of  his 
craft,  his  body  flattened  against  the  huge  tree, 
one  hand  keeping  his  companion  back,  the 
other  grasping  his  cross-bow,  again  cautiously 
peered  out  into  the  glade  before  him. 

This  was  a  moment  of  intense  interest  to 
the  deer-stealers.  They  found  themselves  so 
close  upon  the  wild  and  magnificent  animals 
that  they  could  see  their  slightest  movement. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  inexpressibly 
exciting  to  the  hunter  or  the  deer  stalker  in 
thus  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  herd, 
a  spy  upon  them  in  their  security,  conscious  at 
the  same  time  that  the  slightest  movement  or 
mistake  on  his  own  part  will  ruin  the  hours  of 
toil  he  has  previously  spent  in  gaining  his 
position. 

A  magnificent  stag  lay  a  little  to  the  right, 
and  nearest  to  Shakspere ;  he  touched  his  com- 
panion lightly  on  the  shoulder,  and  by  a  sign 
signified  that  he  meant  to  fire  at  it. 

Snare  stretched  his  neck  and  peeped  over 
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his  shoulder.  As  he  did  so,  Shakspere 
saw,  that  with  the  instinctive  knowledge 
and  jealousy  of  their  nature,  the  herd  were 
becoming  aware  that  danger  was  in  their 
close  vicinity. 

In  an  instant  their  heads  were  thrown  back, 
the  next  moment  Snare  heard  at  some  dis- 
tance that  short  guttural  noise,  so  peculiar  to 
the  deer  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
as  the  splendid  animal  upon  which  Shakspere 
had  fixed  his  eye  caught  the  sound,  it  leapt  to 
its  feet  and  bounded  from  the  spot,  the  whole 
herd  in  an  instant  also  flying  like  the  wind 
towards  the  cover,  seemed  to  vanish  into  the 
mists  of  night ;  but  ere^  his  companion  could 
stay  his  hand,  Shakspere  had  raised  his  bow 
to  his  shoulder  and  fired.  The  shot  struck 
the  deer  just  behind  the  shoulder,  and  the 
animal  bounding  into  the  air,  fell  struggling 
amongst  the  fern. 

"  Hark  !"  said  Snare,  as  the  same  guttural 
sounds  were  again  heard  in  the  woods.  "  You 
should  not  have  fired.  Tis  the  signal  from 
our  comrades.     The  keepers  are  at  hand." 

"  May  the  foul  fiend  take  them,"  said  Shak- 
spere. 
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"  So  say  I/'  returned  Snare ;  "  but  an  we 
take  not  especial  care,  tliej  will  take  us ;  for 
look  je,  the  startled  herd  will  sweep  by  them 
yonder,  and  they  will  be  upon  us  anon;  and 
see,  that  huge  beast  is  kicking  and  struggling 
like  a  dying  ox, — quick,  good  William,  strike 
roundly  in  and  cut  his  throat/' 

So  saying,  Snare  gave  all  his  attention  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  sounds  came,  whilst 
Shakspere,  dashing  upon  the  stag,  seized  the 
animal  by  the  horns.  There  was  then  a  short 
and  desperate  struggle,  and  with  his  sharp 
dagger  he  cut  the  creature's  throat.  He  then 
as  swiftly  rejoined  his  companion. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so  ere  they  were  both 
aware  of  the  approach  of  the  keepers,  who 
having  observed  the  affrighted  herd,  and  at  the 
same  time  noticed  the  peculiar  sounds  given 
by  the  watchers,  and  which  were  somewhat 
out  of  season,  came  directly  upon  them. 

"  We  might  easily  shew  them  a  clean  pair 
of  heels,  and  join  the  bulky  Froth  without  the 
palings,"  whispered  Snare ;  "  but  we  must 
have  yonder  beast  at  all  hazards  ;  and  we  can 
but  make  a  fight  of  it  if  it  come  to  the  worst. 
Down  with  thee,  good  Will,  flat   in  the  fern. 
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Here  tliej  come — I  see  them  plainly  in  yonder 
glade/'  So  saying,  Snare  threw  himself  on 
the  ground  close  beside  Shakspere,  and  imme- 
diately divesting  himself  of  his  jerkin  and  hat, 
rose  up  again  a  most  grisly  object — neither 
more  nor  less  than  Mors,  or  Dreary  Death. 
Meanwhile  the  rangers  came  quickly  on,  four  in 
number,  and  each  armed  with  cross-bows  and 
a  short  barbed  spear. 

They  advanced  to  within  about  a  bow-shot 
from  the  tree  behind  which  Snare  and  Shak- 
spere were  concealed,  when  the  former,  slowly 
gliding  from  behind  its  stem,  advanced  directly 
upon  them. 

The  first  sight  of  such  an  apparition,  seen 
but  indistinctly  amongst  the  huge  boughs, 
brought  the  whole  party  to  a  stand.  They 
but  half  made  out  its  hideous  outline,  when  it 
emerged  into  the  clear  moonlight,  and  seemed 
gliding  upon  them,  "  a  bare-ribbed  death, 
horrible  to  sight.''  To  say  the  keepers  were 
frightened  would  be  to  say  little.  They  were 
at  first  paralysed,  and  then  turning,  they  fled 
like  the  wind ;  whilst  Snare  immediately  again 
threw  himself  flat  on  his  face,  and  was  lost  to 
sight  amongst  the  fern ;  so  that,  as  the  keepers 
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looked  back  whilst  they  fled,  the  apparition 
had  apparently  vanished  into  the  earth. 

Rejoining  Shakspere,  Snare  now  resumed 
his  outward  garment ;  and  taking  adyantage 
of  the  panic,  both  hastily  approached  the  deer, 
and  securing  its  legs,  fastened  them  on  a  quar- 
ter-staff which  they  had  supported  on  their 
shoulders,  they  then  hastened  across  the  glade. 

So  soon  as  they  had  gained  the  park  palings, 
and  which  at  this  period,  and  at  this  part,  ran 
across  a  deep  sandy  lane,  they  threw  down 
their  burden ;  and  casting  themselves  on  the 
ground  to  regain  breath  after  their  rapid 
flight,  listened  attentively.  In  a  few  moments 
a  huge  broad-backed  countryman,  clad  in  the 
loose  frock  of  a  miller's  man,  mounted  upon  a 
strong-jointed  horse,  and  carrying  an  empty 
sack  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  rode  past. 

"  You  ride  late.  Master  Miller,"  said  Shak- 
spere, as  he  clambered  over  the  palings. 

*'  Nay ;  rather  I  ride  early,  Master  Forester,'' 
returned  the  other.  "  Hast  anything  for  the 
mill  to-night  V 

"  I  have,  good  Froth,"  said  Shakspere ;  "  but 
is  there  a  clear  coast  V 

"  By  the  mass !  I  think  there  be.     Be  quick, 
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lioweyer,  for  three  of  Sir  Thomas's  fellows  have 
passed  this  spot  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
back." 

"  Good !"  said  Shakspere.  "  Then  hand  me 
thj  meal  bag."  And  the  horseman  threw  his 
sack  to  Shakspere,  as  Snare  at  the  same  mo- 
ment heaved  the  carcase  of  the  deer  over  the 
paling,  and  then  following  himself,  the  sack 
was  quickly  drawn  over  the  body  of  the  deer, 
and  it  was  thrown  across  the  horse,  the  trio 
making  the  best  of  their  way  along  the  deep 
sandy  lane  towards  Stratford. 

As  they  emerged  from  the  lane  upon  a 
rushy  mead,  and  left  the  boundary  of  the 
park,  a  low  whistle  was  heard,  which  they 
answered.  Soon  afterwards  they  were  joined 
by  their  companions,  and  enveloped  in  mists 
of  the  swampy  ground  they  traversed. 

It  was  about  the  hour  when  "night  is  at 
odds  with  morning  which  is  which"  that  the 
party  we  have  before  seen  assembled  at  the 
Lucy  Arms  once  more  entered  its  hospitable 
doors.  Quietly,  and  with  considerable  caution, 
however,  they  stole  in,  one  of  them  bearing 
upon  his  shoulders,  nay,  round  his  neck  as  it 
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were,  with  tlie  hind  and  fore  legs  protruding 
before  him,  the  carcase  of  a  goodly  stag.  This 
latter  bent  his  tall  form,  as  he  was  ushered 
into  the  kitchen  of  the  hostel,  and  threw  his 
heavy  burthen  upon  the  floor,  whilst  his  com- 
panions and  mine  host,  by  the  light  of  the 
fire,  and  in  great  glee,  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine it. 

"  By're  Lady,  a  fine  beast,"  said  the  host. 
"  Why,  Will  Shakspere,  this  is  even  a  better 
night's  work  than  when  you  shot  that  beast  in 
Fulbrook." 

"  A  stag  of  ten,  my  masters  all,''  said  Froth. 
"Tore  gad,  I  am  w^ell  nigh  exhausted  with 
long  fasting  and  sharp  watching.  A  cup  of 
wine,  mine  host,  a  cup  of  wine  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's  health." 

Whilst  the  host  produced  his  wine,  and 
Froth  and  Careless  seated  themselves  on  the 
settle  beneath  the  chimney.  Snare  and  Shak- 
spere were  busily  engaged  in  skinning  the  stag, 
which  having  quickly  accomplished,  they  as 
speedily  cut  it  up,  and  disposed  of  the  several 
portions  in  such  places  of  security  and  conceal- 
ment as  the  host  pointed  out.  After  which,  the 
skin  and  the  antlered  head  w^ere  thrust  into 
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the  meal-bag,  and  carried  into  tlie  orchard, 
where  Shaksperc  dug  a  hole  and  buried  it. 

That  done  thej  returned  to  the  kitchen,  and 
mine  host  having  spread  a  table  and  furnished 
it  with  liquors,  some  rashers  were  cut  from  the 
carcase  of  the  deer,  and  fried,  and  eaten  with 
a  relish  only  known  to  men  who  had  spent  a 
night  in  the  forest  glades  watching  and  killing 
the  stag  from  which  they  were  taken. 

"  Bj're  Lad  J,  mj  lads,"  said  Froth,  as  he 
washed  down  these  delicious  morsels,  hot  from 
the  fire,  with  large  draughts  of  mine  host's 
best  ale,  "  by're  Lady,  this  is  the  best  part  of 
the  night's  work.  0,  I  like  not  that  lonely 
watching  beneath  the  moon's  rays.  Give  me 
the  tankard  and  a  savoury  coUop  after  the 
deed  is  done,  and  spare  me  the  toil  of  the 
action.  And  yet,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  an  I  had 
met  yonder  caitiff-keepers,  I  should  have  found 
them  in  work,  I  promise  ye." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Oaliver ;  "  it  would  have 
taken  them  all  four  to  have  carried  thy  fat 
paunch  to  the  cage." 

"  I  taken  to  the  cage!"  said  Froth,  "  I  would 
have  cudgelled  them  to  mummy." 

"Ha,    Oavaliero,"    said    the    host,    "thou 
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would'st  have  smote,  tliou  would  have  foined, 
thou  would'st  have  traversed,  eh,  ere  limbo 
should  have  held  thj  portly  body  ?  And  that 
reminds  me  Lawyer  Grasp,  with  two  imps  of 
the  devil,  was  here  to-night  inquiring  for 
thee/' 

''^  Ah !''  said  Froth,  turning  rather  blank,  and 
setting  down  the  tankard.  "The  peaking 
knave,  then,  hath  entered  the  action  against 
me  for  Master  Doubletongue's  debt.  Would  I 
had  been  at  home,  my  lads,  we  would  have 
tossed  the  caitiflp  in  a  blanket." 

"  Nay,  Host,"  said  Pierce  Caliver,  "  I  had 
rather  myself  not  come  in  contact  with  that 
Grasp ;  by  the  same  token,  I  owe  moneys  too. 
Therefore  keep  fast  your  doors  whilst  I  am 
within  them." 

"  My  hand  upon  it,"  said  the  host ;  "  I 
will  keep  all  fast  till  noon;  and  none  shall 
have  egress  or  regress.  Said  I  well,  lads, 
ehr' 

"  You  did.  Host,"  said  Careless ;  "  for  I  too 
would  as  leif  walk  with  the  receipt  of  fern- 
seed  by  daylight." 

"  And  now,  my  lads  all,"  said  Snare,  "  let  us 
have  one  song,  and  then  a  nap  ;  after  that  to 
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seek  our  several  destinations.     I  am  for  War- 
wick when  day  breaks/' 

"  And  I  for  Monkspatli,"  said  Careless. 

"  And  I  for  Stoneleigh,"  said  Oaliver. 

"  And  I  for  home,"  said  Shakspere,  with  a 
look  of  mock  solemnity,  "  where " 

"  Where  thou  wilt  be  finely  clapper-clawed 
for  being  out  all  night,"  said  the  Host.  "  Such 
it  is  to  be  a  married  man — ha !  ha !  A 
young  man  married,  is  a  man  that's  marred. 
But  truly,  Will,  thou  art  not  yet  married  ; 
thou  canst  hit  a  buck  by  moonlight  with  the 
best  of  us  ;  so,  I  pr'ythee,  give  us  that  song  of 
thine  about  the  horns,  and  we'll  all  join  in 
chorus." 

Shakspere  accordingly  commenced  the  fol- 
lowing glee,  Snare  and  the  others  taking  part, 
and  joining  chorus  : — 

Shak.     What  shall  he  have  that  killed  the  deer?  '^ 

Snare.     His  leather  skin  and  horns  to  wear. 

Shak.     Then  sing  him  home. 

Glioru8.     Take  thou  no  scorn,  to  wear  the  horn, 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born. 

Shak.     Thy  father's  father  wore  it. 

Snare.     And  thy  own  father  bore  it. 

Chorus.     The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn. 
*  "  As  you  like  it." 
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The  first  faint  light  of  the  breaking  dawn,  as 
it  gradually  appeared  through  the  diamond- 
paned  window,  found  the  entire  party  wi'apped 
in  slumber. 

The  fat  and  jovial  Froth,  with  his  huge  legs 
stretched  out  before  him,  his  portly  body 
thrown  back,  and  the  tankard  fast-clutched  in 
his  hand,  showed  by  his  apoplectic  breathing, 
the  heaviness  of  his  slumbers. 

Shakspere,  somewhat  fatigued  by  the  night's 
exertions,  sat  opposite,  with  his  head  on  his 
folded  arms. 

Snare  was  down  full  length  before  the 
expired  fire  upon  the  hearth ;  and  the  others 
were  disposed  on  either  side. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard,  except  the  pro- 
longed chorus  of  the  sleepers,  and  the  chirp- 
ing of  the  cricket ;  when  from  beneath  a  large 
table  at  the  farther  end  of  the  kitchen,  and 
where  he  had  lain  concealed,  the  head  of 
Pouncet  Grasp  was  protruded.  Stealthily,  and 
with  the  gi'eatest  caution,  he  listened  to  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  sleepers.  He  then 
as  carefully  emerged  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
stole  on  tip-toe  towards  the  party,  identifying 
each  individual  as  he  did  so,  and  putting  down 
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his  name  in  a  small  tablet  he  drew  from  the 
breast  of  his  doublet. 

"  Oh,  oh/^  he  whispered  to  himself,  as  he 
closed  the  tablets,  after  writing  down  the  name 
of  William  Shakspere;  "here  is  a  precious  nest 

of  ye." 

"  Ah  !  ah  ^  he  continued,  as  he  stepped  to 
the  door,  and  carefully  opening  it,  looked 
back  ere  he  departed.  "Here's  a  delicious 
job  for  a  man  to  stumble  upon!  A  good 
night's  work  you  have  made  on't,  Master  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare,  haye  ye  1  Yes,  and  a  pre- 
cious piece  of  work  have  ye  all  made  on't.  A 
Star-Ohamber  matter  will  Sir  Thomas  make 
of  this,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Grasp."  So 
saying,  he  quietly  opened  the  back  door,  and 
stole  out  to  join  the  followers  whom  he  had 
left  in  the  orchard. 

"Shall  I  call  the  other  men,  and  make  the 
capture.  Master  Grasp  V  inquired  one  of  his 
myrmidons,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Not  to-night,  good  Giles,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  By  no  means  to-night.  There  is  a  precious 
fellowship  within  there ;  and,  by  the  Lord, 
they  may  capture  us!  Besides,  I  have  found 
out  a  plot — a  monstrous   plot — a   damnable 
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plot — and  jet  a  lovely  plot — a  most  sweet 
piece  of  villanj !" 

"  A  monstrous  plot  l"  said  the  constable ; 
"  What  is't,  another  conspiracy  to  murder  the 
Queen  r 

"Worse/'  said  Grasp.  "Now,  listen,  and 
perpend.  Thou  knowest  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
hath  of  late  lost  more  than  one  deer  V' 

"  I  do,''  said  the  constable. 

"  Well,  an  he  hath  lost  them,  I  have  found 
them." 

"  Where  V  eagerly  inquired  the  constable. 

"  Here,  in  this  veritable  inn,"  said  Grasp. 

"  And  when  V  inquired  the  constable. 

"  Why,  now,  even  now :  go  to — see  what  it 
is  to  bear  a  brain." 

"  Nay,  then.  Master  Grasp,"  said  the  con- 
stable, "  if  such  is  the  case,  I  also  have  a  dis- 
covery to  tell  off." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Grasp,  "  what  is  it  1" 

"  Whilst  we  lay  perdue  in  yonder  corner  of 
the  orchard.  But,  stay,  dost  see  that  tree 
there  with  the  spade  against  it  V 

"  I  do,"  said  Grasp,  eagerly. 

"  With  that  spade,  and  under  the  third  tree 
in  line   therewith,  did  Will  Shakspere  dig  a 
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hole  this  night,  and  into  that  hole  did  Diccon 
Snare  burj  a  something  concealed  in  a  sack/' 

"  Ha  1  saj'st  thou ;  by  my  faith  the  skin  of 
the  stolen  deer,"  said  Grasp,  "  as  I'm  a  lawyer. 
Let  us  mark  the  tree ;  and  now,  my  lads,  I 
have  ye  emmeshed  in  a  lovely  web.  No  noise, 
ye  knaves,''  he  continued  to  his  men,  "  but  get 
through  the  hedge  and  away." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  Master  William  Shakspere,"  he 
said,  as  he  followed  his  two  ill-looking  myrmi- 
dons. "  Now,  will  I  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of 
Oharlecote,  knight  and  magistrate,  and  then 
will  we  let  the  law  loose  upon  ye." 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE   ADVENTURE. 

Our  situation  as  recorder  of  events  con- 
nected with  this  history,  whilst  it  enables  us  to 
look  from  an  elevated  position  upon  those  con- 
nected with  our  storj,  enables  us  also  to  tran- 
sport our  readers,  with  a  thought,  from  pole  to 
pole.  Naj,  we  can  even  rival  the  swift  flight 
of  Puck,  if  we  so  will  it,  and  "  put  a  girdle 
round  about  the  earth  in  somewhat  less  than 
forty  minutes." 

In  virtue  of  this  power,  we  therefore  take 
leave  to  transport  our  readers  upon  the  "sight- 
less couriers  of  the  air,''  and  bid  them  look 
down  upon  the  main  of  waters  several  thousand 
miles  from  the  scene  of  our  last  chapter — even 
to  the  watery  wastes  which  wash  the  coast  of 
Florida. 
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A  small  speck — an  atom — is  seen  slowly  and 
laboriously  making  its  way  oyer  the  broad 
waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Steadily  and  beautifully, 
as  we  obtain  a  nearer  view,  does  she  seem  to 
mount  upon  the  rolling  surge,  and  then  again 
sink  down  into  the  vale  of  waters,  almost  lost 
to  sight  between  the  liquid  mountains  which 
follow  each  other  in  succession,  apparently 
from  end  to  end  of  the  world. 

How  awfully  grand  is  the  situation!  How 
curious  to  consider  is  the  intellect,  courage,  and 
perseverance  of  those  who  guide  that  barque 
through  such  an  unknown  waste  1  The  dreadful 
winds  roaring  above  them,  and  beneath  the 
multitudinous  waters  descending,  ''where  fathom 
line  would  never  find  the  ground,''  one  touch 
of  an  unseen  rock,  one  bolt  starting  in  the 
vessel's  hull,  one  unmarked  and  uncared-for 
blast  of  wind,  one  spark  alighting  in  a  crevice, 
and  that  vessel  and  all  that  it  contains,  un- 
known, unseen,  is  resolved  into  the  vast  tide, 
and  washed  amidst  the  atoms  contained  in  its 
dark  waters.  Months  have  passed  since  the 
Falcon  left  the  river  which  flow^s  up  to  that  old 
Dutch-built  Cinque  Port  where  our  readers  may 
remember  to  have  last  seen  her.    Steadily  hath 
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the  wanderer  held  on  day  after  day,  through 
fair  and  foul,  into  the  dark  waste,  alone,  like 
some  atom  upon  the  surface,  and  still  breasting 
the  wave,  as  if  eternity  was  before  her  in  those 
rolling  seas. 

Strange  that  the  spirit  of  adventure  should 
sustain  men  in  such  a  hopeless-looking  wilder- 
ness! That  the  desire  of  finding  new  worlds, 
or  their  greed  after  gold,  should  take  them 
from  all  they  hold  dear  in  their  own  land. 
Such,  however,  is  the  motive  which  actuates 
the  major  part  of  the  crew  of  that  labouring 
barque,  whilst  to  one  alone  amongst  them,  and 
who  seems  the  chief  of  the  party,  the  secret 
spring  which  is  indeed  the  prime  mover  of  the 
adventure,  is  love. 

The  youthful  Count,  then,  whilst  he  leads 
on  his  followers  under  the  idea  of  new  disco- 
veries, great  gains,  and  hatred  of  the  Spaniard, 
is,  in  truth,  seeking  for  one  who  has  either 
perished  by  wreck  or  starvation,  or  is  still 
living  in  hopeless  abandonment  or  captivity, 
somewhere  amongst  these  far-away  seas. 

One  only  confidant  is  aware  of  the  secret 
motive,  and  that  person  is  our  old  acquaintance 
Martin.     If  then  we  look  within  the  hull  of 
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tliis  small  craft,  we  shall  find  its  interior 
peopled  hj  some  sixty  stern-looking  and 
bearded  wanderers,  high  in  courage,  stern  in 
resolve,  the  captain  and  crew  who  work  the 
vessel,  the  eccentric  and  faithful  Martin,  and 
one  female  in  disguise,  the  latter  "  a  count  of 
wealth  as  well  as  quality,'^  to  all  appearance, 
and  who,  as  proprietor  of  the  vessel  and  leader 
of  the  expedition,  seeks  ostensibly  but  to 
pursue  his  love  of  adventure. 

In  consequence  of  the  inferiority  of  size, 
form,  and  fashion,  of  this  vessel,  and  the  un- 
known ocean  they  traverse,  the  Falcon  and 
her  warlike  fraughtage  have  been  beating  about 
for  many  a  weary  week. 

It  was  after  being  exposed  to  one  of  the 
fearful  hurricanes  so  frequent  In  these  seas, 
that  we  now  look  upon  the  Falcon  and  her 
devoted  crew.  Tempest-tossed  as  they  had 
been  for  some  weeks,  to  their  great  relief  they 
at  length  began  to  find  themselves  approaching 
land,  and  by  the  delicious  fragrance  with  which 
the  air  was  loaded — an  air  which  seemed  as 
if  it  blew  from  some  garden  abounding  with 
sweet  flowers — they  found  themselves  amongst 
"the  still   vext  Bermothees,^'  where  they  re- 
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solved  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  order  to 
refit. 

Strange  and  unnatural  appearances,  how- 
ever, whilst  in  this,  as  it  first  seemed,  region 
of  paradise,  so  astonished  the  sailors,  that  after 
a  brief  sojourn,  the  Count  was  necessitated  to 
hasten  his  departure — 

"  The  isle  seem'd  full  of  noises, 
Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  gave  delight, 
and  hurt  not " 

The  sailors,  too,  with  characteristic  supersti- 
tion, declared  thej  heard  strange  voices  com- 
manding them  to  leave  the  shore*,  and,  as  if 
to  enforce  their  orders,  a  dreadful  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  seemed  to  rend  the  very 
heavens,  and  darkness  settled  as  a  pall  around 
them.  Fearful  shapes  too  were  said  to  glare 
through  the  murky  atmosphere  around  the 
ship,  and  the  apparition  of  the  ominous  flame, 

*  Such  an  account  was  in  reality  given  by  the 
adventurers,  who  sailed  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
the  father  of  our  plantations,  and  the  brother  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  who  was  lost  in  the  storm  follow, 
ing  the  portentous  sounds  we  have  described.  Might 
not  this  very  incident  have  suggested  to  Shakspere  the 
description  of  the  island  in  the  "  Tempest." 
YOL.    IT.  L 
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called  bj  seamen  "  Castor  and  Pollux,"  flitted 
above  the  mast.  These  portents  were  the 
prelude  to  a  yet  more  tremendous  storm,  which 
threatening  to  swallow  up  the  little  vessel, 
eventually  drove  her  on  an  island  which  runs 
parallel  nearly  to  the  coast  of  Carolina. 

The  Count  here  disembarked,  and  refreshed 
his  followers,  by  rest  amidst  woods  and  groves 
of  tall  cedar  trees,  around  whose  trunks  wild 
vines  hung  in  festoons,  and  the  grape  seemed 
so  natural  to  the  soil,  that  the  clusters  covered 
the  ground  and  dipt  into  the  ocean. 

Again  they  put  to  sea,  and  again  they  made 
a  strange  land  filled  with  new  wonders.  Here, 
whilst  the  adventurers  soudit  the  interior  of  a 
country  they  had  been  led  to  belive  contained 
cities  in  which  the  houses  were  studded  with 
pearl,  the  Count  and  his  immediate  attendants 
sought  the  ruined  colony  from  which  Drake 
had  carried  off  the  remnant  of  followers,  pre- 
viously left  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  "They 
after  riches  hunt ;  he  after  love."  The  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  encountered  by  both 
parties  it  would  be  difficult  to  picture  ;  for 
hunger,  heat,  wounds,  and  disease  were  the 
portion  of  the  adventurers  of  Elizabeth's  day. 
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Through  gloomy  swamps  they  penetrated, 
and  through  interminable  forests  they  hewed 
their  way.  Many  were  pierced  by  the  poi- 
soned shaft  of  the  Indian,  many  died  of  de- 
spair, and  many  were  the  victims  of  serpents, 
reptiles,  and  savage  beasts ;  whilst  others 
again  died  of  loathsome  diseases  unknown  in 
their  native  land. 

Still  the  Count,  the  faithful  Martin,  and 
their  immediate  followers  held  on.  They  had 
gained  some  tidings  by  which  they  learnt  that 
a  party  of  wrecked  seamen  had  been  carried 
captive  by  the  natives  to  a  city  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  ;  and  they  resolved  to  reach 
them,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

'Twas  indeed  an  edifying  sight  to  behold 
the  stripling  youth  who  led  that  small  band. 
One  evidently  nurtured  in  luxury  and  ease, 
enduring  the  extremity  of  danger,  fatigue, 
hardship,  and  privation,  and  lending  a  fire  to 
his  jaded  followers  by  his  heroic  fortitude  and 
example.  What  mattered  it  him,  that  for 
days  hundreds  of  half-naked  Indians,  with 
their  clubs  and  bows,  hovered  around  his  mail- 
clad  band.  One  moment  swarming  to  the 
close    attack,  the   next    showering   flights    of 

L  2 
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arrows  from  the  distance.  Still  himself  and 
party  were  resolved  to  penetrate  to  the  rescue 
of  their  countrymen  or  die  ;  and  the  little 
band  at  length  reached  the  place  they  sought. 

Twas  lucky  for  the  young  Count  that  he 
had  steeled  his  mind  to  bear  disappointment 
when  he  donned  the  light  cuirass  which 
adorned  his  breast ;  for  himself  and  followers, 
on  arriving  at  the  capital  of  the  country,  found 
literally  nothing  to  repay  their  toil.  In  place 
of  boundless  wealth  and  temples  of  the  sun, 
the  adventurers  found  a  wretched  Indian  town, 
which  had  been  sacked  and  partially  burned 
by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  soldiers,  and  who 
had  apparently  carried  off  those  they  sought 
as  prisoners  to  their  ship. 

Here  again,  therefore,  the  Christian  forti- 
tude of  the  young  Count  supported  his  fol- 
lowers. "  Murmur  at  nothing,  comrades,"  he 
said.  "  If  our  ills  are  reparable,  it  is  ungrate- 
ful ;  if  otherwise,  it  is  vain.  There  is  comfort 
yet.  The  Spaniard  is  assailable,  and  the  Fal- 
con swift  of  pinion  ;  we  will  return,  embark, 
and  swoop  upon  the  enemy." 

Well  knowing  that  the  Spaniards  always 
went  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  St.  Domingo 
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and  Hispaniola,  and  directed  their  homeward 
course  by  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  where  they 
found  a  continued  coast  on  the  west  side, 
trending  away  north,  and  then  standing  to  the 
east  to  make  for  Spain,  the  Captain  of  the 
Falcon  directed  his  course  accordingly ;  and 
guided  by  report  of  some  barques  he  fell 
in  with,  managed  to  gain  sight  of  the  very 
vessel  they  were  in  search  of 

The  Spaniard  was  a  huge  carrack  loaded 
with  treasure ;  and  when  the  English  vessel 
sighted  her,  she  was  labouring  heavily  in  a 
gale,  and  which  the  lighter  and  better-built 
Falcon  rode  with  ease.  Displaying  his  flag, 
the  Count  instantly  gave  orders  to  bear  down 
and  near  the  enemy ;  and  disregarding  the 
increasing  winds  which  now  blew  almost  a 
hurricane,  the  two  vessels  encountered  each 
other. 

How  strange  it  seemed  that  amidst  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  and  which  in  a  few  short  hours 
might  overwhelm  both  vessels  in  the  deep,  the 
natural  hatred  the  crews  bore  each  other  should 
urge  on  and  help  the  destruction.  And  still 
more  edifying  was  the  gallantry  with  which 
the  smaller  English  vessel  bore  down  upon  the 
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huge  golden  prize,  received  her  heavy  fire,  and, 
crashing  upon  her,  whilst  they  were  locked 
together,  attempted  to  storm  her  bulwarks,  and 
gain  a  footing  on  her  deck.  Then  might  have 
been  seen  a  fearful  sight, — amidst  the  tearing 
of  masts  and  rigging  consequent  upon  the  ves- 
sels being  locked  together  for  the  moment,  and 
whilst  they  were  simultaneously  heaved  upon 
each  wave,  was  heard  the  ringing  sound  of 
musketry^  the  clash  of  weapons,  and  the  de- 
spairing cry  of  agony,  mingled  with  rattling 
sails  and  roaring  wind. 

Enveloped  in  smoke,  none  knew  whether 
they  were  sinking  amidst  the  dire  confusion 
and  horrible  sounds  around.  Navigation  was 
suspended  whilst  rage  lasted,  until  the  vessels 
separating  with  the  increasing  violence  of  the 
storm,  in  a  crippled  state,  and,  as  if  pausing 
for  want  of  power  to  renew  the  fight,  they 
were  now  gradually  driven  from  eacli  other. 
Not  as  they  had  met,  however,  did  they  part. 
In  the  confusion  of  the  fight,  and  owing  to 
their  tearing  apart  ere  the  English  adventurers 
could  master  the  Spanish  craft,  and  which  by 
their  valour  and  impetuosity  they  had  nearly 
accomplished,  several  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
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of  the  Spaniard,  whilst  a  similar  capture  had 
also  been  made  bj  the  Falcon. 

The  young  Count  and  Martin  were  un- 
luckily amongst  those  left  upon  the  deck 
of  the  Spanish  Yessel,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  before  wrecked  sailors,  of  whom  the 
Count  was  in  search,  together  with  some 
Spaniards  of  condition,  were  the  prize  of  the 
English. 

This  was  a  dire  consummation  to  the  crew 
of  the  Falcon  after  all  their  toils.  The  Spa- 
niard was  known  to  be  a  cruel  devil  on  the 
high  seas.  The  prisoners  would  be  tortured 
or  made  to  walk  the  plank.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  was  no  possibility  of  rescue  or 
renewal  of  the  fight  in  such  a  sea,  and  in  so 
crippled  a  state.  Both  vessels,  therefore,  lay 
rolling  upon  the  waters,  the  crews  glaring  at 
each  other  till  night. 

Notwithstanding  their  crippled  state,  the 
Captain  of  the  Falcon,  with  the  characteristic 
industry  of  the  English  sailor,  set  about  pre- 
paring for  a  renewal  of  the  engagement,  and, 
after  giving  a  multitude  of  directions,  he  found 
time  to  address  himself  to  a  tall  noble-looking 
cavalier,  who  seemed  the   principal  of  those 
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whom  the  chance  of  war  had  introduced  into 
his  vessel. 

"  This  is  an  unlucky  issue  to  our  adventure, 
Seignor,"  he  said,  "  unless  we  can  repair  the 
mischief  by  a  second  fight." 

"  A  luck  J  one  for  me,  good  Captain,"  re- 
turned the  cavalier.  "  I  was  forced  with  other 
prisoners  upon  the  deck  of  yonder  Spaniard, 
and  ordered  to  fight  against  you,  my  own 
countrymen.  In  the  melee  I  managed  to  gain 
a  footing  upon  your  craft.  Another  day  had 
perhaps  seen  us  all  committed  to  the  deep." 

"  Whilst  I,"  said  the  Captain,  "  in  gaining 
that  for  which  I  adventured  in  this  voyage, 
have  lost  my  venture  by  losing  my  employer. 
Is  not  thy  name  Arderne, — Walter  Ardernel" 

"  It  is,"  said  the  cavalier,  in  some  surprise. 
"  How  have  you  discovered  so  much'?" 

"  There  are  those  in  this  vessel  who  know 
you,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  men  from  your  own 
neighbourhood,  and  who  are  the  followers  of 
the  owner  of  this  craft,  a  noble  gentleman  who 
set  sail  from  England  for  the  very  purpose  of 
discovering  and  rescuing  certain  of  his  country- 
men said  to  be  cast  away  on  the  coast  of 
Florida." 
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''  You  still  more  astonish  me/'  said  Arderne. 
"  What  was  the  name  of  this  person  T' 

"  My  employer,  and  who  has  unluckily  be- 
come a  captive  in  yonder  carrack,  is  called  the 
Count  Falanara,  a  noble  having  large  estates 
in  Warwickshire." 

"  We  have  no  such  name,  or  proprietor  of 
land,  in  that  county,"  said  Arderne;  "you 
have  been  deceived." 

"  In  some  sort  I  think  so,"  said  Captain 
Fluellyn;  "will  you  favour  me  by  stepping 
into  the  cabin  of  this  noble,  and  in  which,  until 
his  absence  gave  me  opportunity  of  entering, 
I  have  never  yet  been'?" 

So  saying  the  Captain  led  the  way  into  the 
small  cabin  the  Count  had  occupied  during  the 
voyage,  which  had  been  fitted  up  under  his 
own  directions. 

Nothing  could  be  more  elegant  than  the  in- 
terior of  this  cabin;  the  curtains  of  the  small 
sleeping-berth  were  of  common  silk,  fringed 
with  gold;  the  window  beneath  whieh  the 
waves  rippled  was  elaborately  carved,  and  also 
framed  and  gilt;  a  splendid  mirror  of  small 
dimensions,  being  framed  in  gold,  ornamented 
the  opposite  side;  the  lamp  which  was  sus- 
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pended  from  the  ceiling  was  also  of  pure  gold ; 
an  elaboratelj-carved  seat,  with  velvet  cushions, 
was  opposite  the  small  round  table  fastened  in 
the  centre  of  the  cabin,  and  upon  it  was  placed 
a  lute.  In  short,  everything  showed  that  the 
recent  occupier  was  a  person  of  somewhat 
effeminate  tastes  and  habits,  and  so  the  Captain 
seemed  to  think.  "  A  soft  nest,"  he  said,  "  for 
one  vowed  to  adventure,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
New  World.  One  would  think  a  noble  pos- 
sessing the  means  for  luxuries  such  as  these 
need  scarcely  seek  for  treasure." 

"  Truly  so,"  said  Arderne. 

"And  yet,"  said  the  Captain,  "it  all  de- 
pends upon  the  treasure  sought.  This  Count, 
as  you  have  said,  hath  in  some  sort  put  a 
cheat  upon  me ;  inasmuch.  Master  Arderne,  as 
he  was  not  what  he  seemed." 

"  True,"  said  Arderne. 

"  These  things  are  not  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a  sailor,  or  a  rude  son  of  adventure," 
said  the  Captain,  somewhat  contemptuously, 
touching  the  lute  and  the  framed  mirror  with 
the  end  of  his  sheathed  rapier.  "  On  my  first 
acquaintance  with  this  youth — this  noble — and 
when  I  took  instructions  anent  our  voyage,  I 
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looked  upon  him  as  a  coward.  He  was  for 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  danger  and  collision 
with  an  enemy.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
and  his  endurance  under  toil,  and  his  ardour 
after  that  he  sought,  caused  me  to  change  that 
opinion.  A  week  ago,  as  I  listened  to  the 
melody  of  the  voice  which  accompanied  yonder 
lute,  it  suddenly  struck  me  the  Count  was  a 
female." 

"A  female!"  said  x\rderne.  "Had  she  no 
familiar  friend — no  confidant  with  her — 
who  was  aware  of  her  real  name,  think 
ye?" 

"  She  had,"  returned  the  Captain,  "  a  slirewd 
and  faithful  friend,  who  seemed  her  confidant; 
albeit  I  could  make  him  out  as  little  as  I  coidd 
his  superior.  He  also  is  captured  or  lost  in 
the  confusion." 

"  We  must  take  that  vessel,  Captain,  or 
perish!"  said  Arderne. 

"  We  will  at  least  do  our  best,"  said  the 
Captain,  preparing  to  leave  the  cabin,  and  look 
to  the  exertions  of  his  men.  But  at  that 
moment  a  sudden  cry  arose  in  the  vessel,  w  hich 
made  both  him  and  Arderne  hasten  their  steps. 
The  Spaniard  was  on  fire. 
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This  was  indeed  a  terrible  consummation. 
The  night  was  dark — the  burning  vessel  some 
miles  off. 

Regardless  of  the  billows  rolling  mountains 
high,  Arderne  and  a  resolute  company  got  out 
the  boats  of  the  Falcon,  and  attempted  to  ap- 
proach the  blazing  vessel. 

^Twas,  however,  all  in  vain.  The  conflagra- 
tion  rapidly  increased;  so  that  ere  the  boats 
n eared  her,  she  was  on  fire  in  many  places ; 
her  ordnance  thundering  off  as  the  flames 
reached  them,  rendering  it  impossible  to  ap- 
proach near.  That  several  escaped  in  their 
boats  was  likely;  but  the  English  sailors,  in 
spite  of  Arderne's  desire  to  keep  near,  rowed 
back  to  the  Falcon,  whence  they  remained 
gazing  upon  the  flaming  craft — a  terrific  spec- 
tacle thus  seen  by  night.  The  shape,  cordage, 
masts,  her  high  and  towering  poop,  and  all  her 
gilded  furniture,  displayed  in  the  hot  flames, 
as  if  some  painter  had  drawn  out  every 
portion. 

All  night  and  part  of  the  next  day  did  the 
haughty-looking  Spaniard  burn,  till  she  was 
consumed  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then,  as  the 
Falcon  neared  her,  there  arose  ever  and  anon 
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a  column  of  smoke  from  the  rolling  sea,  conse- 
quent upon  the  close  decks,  full  of  spices, 
exploding  under  water,  and  which  the  fire  had 
not  taken  hold  of. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MORE    MATTER    FOR    A    MAY   MORNING. 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  like  most  country 
towns,  possessed  at  this  period,  amongst  other 
and  worthier  inhabitants,  a  certain  amount  of 
fragments,  who  were  indeed  in  themselves 
nothing,  but  who  wished  to  make  themselves, 
as  they  fancied  themselves,  something. 

These  stuck-up  portions  of  humanity,  be- 
sides being  extremely  chaste  in  their  ideas  of 
propriety,  were  perhaps  the  most  intolerant 
and  unforgiving  Christians  in  the  world. 

Brotherly  love  and  charity  were  as  often  and 
as  forcible  in  their  mouths  as  real  humanity 
was  wanting  in  their  hearts.  Did  a  poor 
maiden  err,  and  allowed  her  failing  to  be  dis- 
covered, she  was  to  be  utterly  cast  out,  aban- 
doned, destroyed — no  redemption  allowed.  Did 
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a  youth  but  show  the  germs  of  a  generous  spirit, 
and  fling  out  never  so  little,  he  was  to  be 
hunted  down  as  one  of  the  wild  and  wicked, 
irrecoverably  damned,  disowned,  and  driven 
from  society.  Such  folks  are,  as  we  have  said, 
always  to  be  found  in  a  small  community  of 
citizens — the  unwholesome  impurity  which  cir- 
culates in  its  veins  and  arteries,  and  poisons 
by  degrees  the  stream  of  its  life. 

Should  any  of  these  envious  censors  happen 
to  observe  one  whom  they  consider  of  mark 
and  likelihood  beyond  the  common  herd,  they 
endeavour  to  make  shipwreck  of  such  supe- 
riority, by  nipping  it  in  the  bud.  They  feel 
conscious  of  their  own  common-place  in- 
feriority. They  know  themselves  in  reality 
nothing,  and  they  resolve  to  reduce,  if  they 
can,  the  superiority  of  others  to  their  own 
level,  or  to  trample  and  destroy  it  utterly,  if 
possible. 

"Such,  a  commodity  of  warm  slaves''  in 
Stratford  had  for  some  time  looked  with  evil 
eye  upon  young  Shakspere.  There  was  a 
superiority  about  him  which,  as  it  was  more 
observable  to  their  envy,  they  could  by  no 
means  behold  with  quietude.     They  regarded 
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him  with  a  rankling  dislike,  and  received,  in- 
vented or  promulgated,  with  avidity  any  thing 
thej  could  gather  to  his  disadvantage. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  think  it  odd,  that 
one  so  young  should  already  have  found 
enemies  in  his  native  town.  They  will,  how- 
ever, remember,  that  "Envy  always  dogs 
merit  at  the  heels,"  and  that  Shakspere,  as  he 
was  no  common  person,  was  at  the  same  time 
the  most  open,  generous,  and  unsuspicious  of 
mortals — a  man  likely  to  expose  himself  to 
censure,  and  care  little  about  it  either. 

Back  wounding  calumny,  as  he  well  knew, 
"  the  whitest  virtue  strikes."  With  every  ag- 
gravation of  circumstance,  therefore,  the  some- 
what desultory  life  young  Shakspere  led,  be- 
came canvassed  by  these  good  citizens  of 
Stratford. 

He  was  noted  as  one  of  irreclaimably  wild 
and  dissolute  habits — "  quoted  and  signed  to 
do  some  deed  of  shame  ;"  and  through  the 
industry  of  Grasp  and  Doubletongue,  the 
Charlecote  exploit  got  wind  all  over  the 
neighbourhood. 

No  sooner  did  Grasp  hear  of  the  return  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  from  Kenilworth,  and  which 
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happened  a  few  days  after  the  adventure,  than 
he  hastened  over  to  Oharlecote,  and  demand- 
ing audience  of  the  stately  knight,  laid  all  he 
knew  before  him. 

Our  readers  will  readily  picture  to  them- 
selves the  ire  of  Sir  Thomas  on  hearing  this 
piece  of  intelligence,  and  which,  as  Grasp  re- 
lated the  conversation  he  had  heard  whilst 
lying  perdue  at  the  hostel,  plainly  showed  the 
knight  that  his  park  had  been  broke,  and  his 
deer  shot  under  his  very  nose. 

"  Ha  \"  he  said,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  looked  forth  into  the  lovely  chase  ;  "  and 
is  it  so  1  are  we  bearded  thus  ?  Now,  by 
Heaven,  I  will  teach  these  knaves  a  lesson  they 
shall  not  easily  forget !  The  outrecuidance  of 
that  wild  young  fellow — that  young  Shak- 
speare,  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  punish.  A 
slight  touch  of  the  whip  would  do  much  to- 
wards taming  so  fiery  a  spirit.  Ah !  and 
what  then,  nothing  but  my  parks,  my  woods, 
and  my  forest-walks  will  suffice  for  the  recre- 
ation of  that  young  springald. 

"  Master  Grasp,  I  am  much  bounden  to  you 
for  this  intelligence.  At  once  we  will  proceed 
against  the  whole  gang  of  desperadoes.     Let 
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me  see  jour  list  again.  Ah  !  I  see.  And 
now,  with  regard  to  the  Lucj  Arms,  we  will 
begin  there  first.  No  more  shall  that  swag- 
gering Host  make  mine  own  property  the  den 
in  which  these  ruffians  congregate,  and  lay 
their  plots  to  rob  and  plunder  me.'^ 

"  Master  Fillpot  was  soliciting  a  fresh  lease 
of  the  Lucy  Arms,  was  he  not,  honoured  sir  V 
inquired  Grasp. 

"  He  was  so,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "His  lease 
expired  last  Midsummer,  and  I  was  about  to 
renew  it.  I  will  renew  it  with  a  vengeance. 
Master  Grasp,  as  you  shall  see  anon." 

"  Marry  and  amen,"  said  Grasp.  "  The 
Lucy  Arms,  grieved  am  I  to  say  it,  since  they 
are  pertaining  to  so  honourable  a  house,  hath 
been  for  some  time  a  sign  of  disrepute  in  the 
town,  a  rallying  point  for  certain  dissolute  and 
shameless  characters  to  assemble  at." 

"  They  shall  no  longer  be  so,"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  ringing  a  small  bell  on  his  table. 
^'  We  will  incontinently  proceed  there.  Let  the 
head  keeper  be  sought  immediately,"  he  said 
to  the  domestic,  who  answered  the  summons. 

"  He  awaits  in  the  court  with  the  hawks,  Sir 
Thomas,"  said  the  domestic. 
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"  Order  him  hither/'  said  the  knight,  "  and 
inform  the  ladies  I  shall  not  go  to  the  marshes 
this  morning.  I  have  business  at  Stratford 
which  will  employ  me  till  after  noon/' 

The  man  bowed,  and  withdrew  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  head  keeper,  a  tall, 
athletic-looking  man  holding  his  falcon  on  his 
glove,  entered  the  room. 

"  Your  fellows  keep  good  watch,  Oswald," 
said  the  knight.  "  During  my  absence  at 
Kenilworth,  I  have  been  again  robbed ;  one  of 
the  best  bucks  in  the  park  has  been  stolen." 

"  I  heard  not  of  it.  Sir  Thomas,"  returned 
the  falconer. 

"So  it  appears,"  returned  the  knight. 
''  Nevertheless  it  hath  been  done ;  by  the  same 
token,  this  worthy,  honest  person  saw  the  deer 
brought  to  the  kitchen  of  the  Lucy  Arms  at 
Stratford,  where  it  was  skinned,  cut  up,  and 
actually  some  part  of  it  eaten  by  William 
Shakspere  and  his  companions." 

"  You  amaze  me,"  said  the  keeper ;  "  on  that 
night  some  of  those  I  left  in  charge  of  the 
park  were  scared  by  a  horrible  apparition, 
the  same  which  has  been  sometimes  seen  in  the 
chase  of  Kenilworth,  and  so  alarmed   Roger 
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Watchum,  the  Earl's  head  keeper,  that  he  took 
it  as  a  warning  of  death,  and  never  joyed  after. 
It  hath  grievouslj  scared  our  people  too,  and 
they  are  afraid  to  go  out  at  night,  except 
in  couples." 

"  Let  them  quit  my  service  in  couples  then," 
said  Sir  Thomas,  "  since  they  are  such  cowardly 
hounds,  and  do  you  put  a  bullet  through  that 
ghost  wherever  you  find  it.  I  am  well  served 
by  fellows  who,  scared  by  a  shadow,  run  scam- 
pering about  the  woods,  and  leave  the  deer  to 
the  mercy  of  caitiffs  and  common  robbers  the 
whilst." 

The  head  keeper  well  knew  the  stern  dispo- 
sition of  his  master,  he  therefore  only  bowed 
and  waited  further  orders,  whilst  Sir  Thomas 
walked  up  and  down  the  apartment  for  some 
minutes  without  speaking.  After  a  while, 
however,  he  again  addressed  the  keeper. 

"  Go,  sirrah,"  he  said,  "  get  together  half  a 
score  of  my  outdoor  serving-men  with  pick 
and  crowbar.  Send  them  forward  to  the 
Town-end  at  Stratford;  and  do  thou  and 
half  a  dozen  of  thy  fellows,  prepare  to  attend 


mer 


'•  And  now.  Master  Grasp,"  he  said,  "  we 
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will  take  jour's,  and  the  depositions  of  the  men 
jou  have  brought  with  jou,  who  saw  this 
Shakspere  in  the  act  of  burying  the  buck's- 
hide  in  the  orchard  of  the  Lucj  Arms." 

Meantime  whilst  these  transactions  were 
taking  place  at  Oharlecote,  the  unconscious 
delinquents  were  again  assembled  at  the  hostel, 
where  we  fear,  it  must  be  confessed,  more 
mischief  was  being  plotted  against  the  quieter 
portions  of  the  community. 

The  spirit  of  mischief,  and  the  love  of  sport 
was  after  all  the  chief  mover  of  the  whole 
party.  They  enjoyed  those  stolen  pleasures, 
and,  inded,  doubly  relished  the  banquets  they 
furnished  forth,  from  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  being  so  procured. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  tavern — the  jovial  Froth,  with 
Pierce,  Oaliver,  and  Careless,  were  the  parties 
assembled  in  the  parlour  of  the  Lucy  Arms. 

'Twas  the  time,  according  to  the  magnificent 
wight  Armado,  "  when  beasts  most  graze, 
birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  down  to  that 
nourishment  which  is  called  supper," — about 
the  sixth  hour. 
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The  meal  was  accompanied  bj  sauce  of  the 
best  qnalitj,  hunger,  and  savoured  bj  good 
humour  and  hilarity.  It  consisted  of  a  smoking 
haunch  from  the  very  buck  we  have  already 
heard  so  much,  controversy  about,  and  which 
was  washed  down  by  large  draughts  of  liquor, 
various  in  kind,  and  exquisite  in  flavour. 

It  would  have  done  the  reader's  heart  good 
to  have  beheld  mine  host  of  the  tavern,  with 
the  sleeves  of  his  doublet  tucked-up,  standing 
at  the  table  to  carve  the  savory  joint,  and 
whilst  he  ever  and  anon  partook  of  a  morsel 
and  pledged  his  guest  in  a  bumper,  waiting 
upon  them  and  uttering  his  quaint  sayings. 

William  Shakspere  and  Diccon  Snare  had 
promised  to  be  of  the  party  on  this  evening, 
but  from  some  cause  or  other  which  was  unex- 
plained, neither  had  kept  the  appointment. 

Meanwhile  the  supper  was  finished,  the 
haunch  devoured  down  to  the  very  bone,  the 
napkin  was  removed,  and  the  sparkling  liquors 
in  their  quaint-cut  bottles  and  flasks  being 
placed  upon  the  board,  the  party  sat  in  for  a 
carouse.  They  had  all  been  over  to  AVarwick 
on  that  day,  and  pleasure  and  action  gave  a 
zest  to  the  evening's  entertainment  and  the 
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enjoyment  of  the  hour ;  still  the  absence  of 
Shakspere  and  Snare  made  the  evening's  enjoy- 
ment, after  all,  seem  incomplete.  There  was 
a  feeling  of  something  wanting  to  crown  the 
joy  of  the  party  ;  for  those  who  had  once 
been  in  the  society  of  the  delightful  Will, 
would  be  likely,  without  knowing  the  extent 
of  their  feelings  at  the  moment,  to  experience 
a  terrible  void  if  he  disappointed  them. 

The  assemblage,  however,  were  not  men  to 
allow  the  hours  to  hang  on  hand  ;  and  in  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  their  friends  would 
join  them,  tliey  carried  on  the  war  in  jovial 
style.  Their  jests  principally  v^ere  levelled 
against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  whose  rude  and 
overbearing  keepers  tliey  were  the  more 
pleased  at  gaining  a  triumph  over  ;  inasmuch 
as  one  or  two  of  their  own  party  had  before 
been  severely  punished  for  offences  against 
the  game  laws —offences,  which  men  of  their 
sort  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  no  offence  at 
all,  and  rather  as  a  sort  of  feather  in  their 
caps,  anything  but  a  theft ;  or,  if  a  theft,  a 
species  of  stealing  which  those  of  spirit,  and 
ranking  as  gentlemen,  had  a  right  to  indulge 
in  :  for  what  says  the  old  doggrel  1 
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"  Harry  and  I  in  youth  long  since 
Did  doughty  deeds,  but  some  nonsense ; 
We  read  our  books,  we  sang  our  song, 
We  stole  a  deer;  nor  thought  it  wrong ; 
To  cut  a  purse  deserves  but  hanging, 
To  steal  a  deer  gets  merely  banging." 

"Ha,  haT'  said  the  Host.  "Art  thou 
there,  bullies'?  Why,  then,  confusion  to  these 
Bohemian  tartars  I  and  we  lads  of  mettle  will 
still  feast  at  their  expense.  What  we  must 
hedge,  we  must  lurch.  An  we  are  borne  down 
by  the  vile  in  spirit,  we  must  resort  to  cozen- 
age,— we  must  filch, — we  must  steal, — we 
must  coney  catch, — we  must  cozen  the  dappled 
deer  from  the  fern." 

"Truly  thou  art  in  the  right.  Host,"  said 
Froth ;  "  but  I  most  especially  marvel  what 
keepeth  the  jovial  Will  to-night.  He  struck 
the  buck,  and  should  be  at  the  carving  of  the 
haunch.  We  lack  him — we  lack  him  much. 
By  my  fay!  the  cup  lacks  flavour,  whilst  ex- 
pectation is  thus  defeated.  Oh,  ^tis  a  glorious 
boy!  Come,  lads,  let  us  in  his  absence  cheer 
our  spirits  with  a  catch.  Give  us  Will's  own 
song  of  the  horns ;  an  we  have  not  himself, 
well  have  his  verse."     And  the  party  sang, — 
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"  1.  What  shall  he  have  that  killed  the  deer  1 

2.  His  leathern  skin,  and  horns  to  wear. 

3.  Then  sing  him  home. 

Take  thou  no  scorn,  to  wear  the  horn, 
It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  born." 

The  chorus  was  trolled  out  again  and  again, 
the  singers  applauding  their  own  exertions 
vigorously,  by  repeated  raps  upon  the  table. 
Mine  Host  sat  with  his  hands  clasped  before 
him,  his  head  keeping  time  with  drunken  pre- 
cision. 

"  The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn." 

When  just  at  this  moment  the  whole  company 
were  startled  by  an  apparition  nearly  as 
appalling  in  appearance  as  the  spectre  they 
had  themselves  scared  the  keepers  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  with  in  Oharlecote,  and  which 
indeed  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  himself. 

The  knight  advanced  a  few  paces  into  the 
room,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  men,  and 
stood  to  regard  the  party.  Mine  host  was  the 
first  to  catch  sight  of  him,  and  the  lusty  chorus 
he  was  trolling  out  died  away  in  a  faint  quaver, 
and  as  the  rest  of  the  company,  following  the 
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direction  of  his  staring  ejes,  turned  and  beheld 
the  tall  knight,  conscience  made  cowards  of 
them  all,  and,  with  a  desperate  rush,  thej  en- 
deavoured to  get  out  of  the  room.  Two 
dashed  into  the  sleeping-chamber  of  Froth, 
whence  they  escaped  into  the  orchard,  whilst 
mine  host,  Oaliver,  and  Careless,  bolted  through 
ihe  open  window. 

Following  the  example  of  these  latter  fugi- 
tives, Froth  made  also  an  attempt  to  escape 
by  the  window,  but  his  huge  body  became 
fixed  like  a  wedge,  as  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
himself  forwards  upon  the  grass  without,  and 
his  nether  man  presented  so  fair  a  mark  that 
the  irate  knight  pointing  him  out  to  his  head 
keeper,  the  sturdy  forester  stepped  up,  and  by 
a  most  industrious  application  of  his  hunting- 
whip,  so  stimulated  the  exertions  of  Froth, 
that,  bellowing  with  pain,  he  at  last  managed 
to  get  through  the  opening. 

If  the  stately  knight  had  been  given  to 
mirth,  the  sight  of  this  swollen  porpoise,  during 
his  efforts  to  escape, — his  huge  legs  kicking  at 
his  tormentor, — his  great  body  fast  jammed, 
— would  have  furnished  him  with  laughter  for 
some  minutes. 
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Sir  Thomas,  however,  was  too  irate  to  be  so 
moved  ;  he  sought  for  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
parties  in  this  their  sanctum,  and,  quickly  pro- 
ceeding to  overhaul  the  lodgement  of  Froth,  he 
found  sufficient  evidence  of  their  poaching 
propensities ;  crossbows,  matchlocks,  and  snares 
of  various  sorts,  were  rummaged  out  and 
brought  to  light ;  and  even  the  costume  of  dreary 
Death,  and  other  disguises,  were  produced. 
In  fact,  the  query  which  had  been  often  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  more  staid  neighbours 
of  the  vicinity,  as  to  how  the  swash-bucklers 
and  rollicking  blades  constituting  the  society 
of  the  Lucy  Arms,  managed  to  live,  was 
brought  to  light.  They  lived  by  their  exer- 
tions on  the  road  and  the  glade.  They  were 
squires  of  the  night's  body — Diana's  foresters 
— gentlemen  of  the  shade. 

No  sooner  was  Sir  Thomas  fully  satisfied  on 
this  point  than  he  retired  from  the  interior, 
and,  mounting  his  horse,  ordered  the  men 
awaiting  him  at  the  town-end  to  be  sum- 
moned. 

"  Master  Grasp,''  he  said,  "  I  have  more 
than  once  given  this  caitiff  host  notice  to  quit, 
and  he  hath  still  hung  on  and  craved  to  remain 
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mj  tenant.  You  have  seen  him  this  day 
evacuate  the  premises  of  his  own  free  will,  and 
I  will  now  give  my  own  people  possession/' 

Thus  saying  Sir  Thomas  ordered  his  men  to 
enter  the  hostel,  and  proceed  to  unroof  it^% 
after  which  he  desired  them,  with  pick  and 
spade,  to  demolish  and  destroy  as  much  as 
they  could  effect  that  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing to  return  and  level  the  Lucy  Arms  with 
the  ground.  That  done,  he  reiterated  his 
commands  to  the  obsequious  Grasp  to  proceed 
against  the  whole  party  as  aiders  and  abetters 
in  the  robbery — William  Shakspere,  in  par- 
ticular, as  principal.  To  jtrosecute  and  perse- 
cute with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  After 
which  he  turned  his  horse,  and,  grave  and 
stately,  attended  by  his  keepers,  rode  off  to 
Charlecote. 


*  This   sort   of  ejectment   was   not    uncommon   in 
Elizabeth's  reign. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   LAMPOON. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Sir 
Thomas  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lucy  Arms,  William 
Shakspere,  seated  in  a  small  parlour  at  the 
back  of  his  house,  was  employed  reading  from 
a  somewhat  bulky  volume  certain  matters  which 
appeared  deeply  to  interest  him. 

So  much  so,  indeed,  that  albeit  his  attention 
was  often  called  from  the  subject  of  his  studies 
by  the  little  crowing  baby  he  held  in  one  arm ; 
still  he  ever  returned  with  renewed  avidity  to 
devour  a  few  more  pages,  as  often  as  the 
playful  infant  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

The  volume  Shakspere  was  reading  from 
was  a  thick  squat  folio,  then  some  thirty 
years  printed,  and   called   HalFs   Ohj'onicles. 
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Many  and  various  were  the  histories  contained 
in  this  thick  volume;  and  the  deep  interest 
young  Shakspere  felt  in  their  perusal,  and  the 
impression  they  made  upon  his  mind,  may  be 
imagined  when  we  enumerate  them  as  set 
forth.  First,  then,  there  was  "the  unquiet 
time  of  King  Henry  y  Fourth."  That  was 
indeed  a  stirring  page  in  England's  history, 
"  when  trenching  war  channelled  her  fields," 
and  intestine  jars  and  civil  butchery  "  daubed 
her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood." 

Then  followed  the  victorious  acts  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth — a  glorious  epoch — a  "  record 
of  fair  act,"  and  which,  as  he  read  of,  he  already 
saw  before  him  "  the  warlike  Hal,  in  the  vasty 
fields  of  France," 

"  Assuming  the  port  of  Mars,  and  at  his  heels 
Leash'd  in,  like  hounds,  famine,  fire,  and  sword. 
Crouching  for  employment." 

Then  came  the  troublous  season  of  King 
Henry  the  Sixth,  when 

"  Cropp'd  were  the  flower-de-luces  in  our  arms, 
And  England's  coat  one-half  was  cut  away." 

Then  followed  the  boisterous  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  the  pitiful  life  of  King 
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Edward  the  Fifth,  the  tragical  doings  of  King 
Richard  the  Third,  the  "  politic  governance" 
of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  triumphant 
reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

How  diligently  young  Shakspere  perused 
this  book,  and  how  carefully  he  remembered 
the  impression  made  upon  his  mind,  his  after- 
life has  shown  us. 

At  the  present  moment,  like  many  a  less- 
elevated  genius,  his  studies  were  disturbed  by 
civil  discord,  domestic  brawls,  and  the  matters 
of  every-day  life  around  him. 

Such,  however,  was  the  fine  disposition  of 
the  man,  that  it  took  much  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  his  temper  and  the  equanimity  of 
his  mind. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  amiability  of  his 
disposition,  he  was  snatching  an  hour's  leisure 
from  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
helping  to  nurse  his  child  whilst  pursuing  his 
studies.  This  employment  in  itself  would  but 
have  enhanced  the  pleasure  afforded  by  such 
study.  But  unluckily  (albeit  he  gave  as  little 
attention  thereto  as  possible)  he  was  at  the 
same  time  subjected  to  the  observation  and 
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sharp  rebuke  of  his  somewhat  shrewish  better 
half. 

The  stolen  hours  spent  with  his  associates  of 
the  Luc  J  Arms  had  caused  him  a  series  of  lec- 
tures and  upbraidings,  which  completely  ship- 
wrecked his  domestic  peace. 

All  this  he  suffered  in  silence,  for,  as  he 
could  not  compromise  his  companions  by  dis- 
closing their  confederacy  in  his  deer-stealing 
exploit,  he  wisely  held  his  tongue ;  not  that  he, 
however,  deemed  it  right  to  keep  secret  counsel 
from  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  but  in  this  case, 
where  others  were  concerned,  honour  bound 
his  tongue.  In  his  own  words  he  could  have 
told  her — 

"  That  he  knew  her  wise,  but  yet  no  further  wise 
Than  William  Shakspere's  wife.     Constant  she  was, 
But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy 
No  lady  closer,  for  he  well  believed 
She  would  not  utter  what  she  did  not  know, 
And  so  far  would  he  trust  the  gentle  Anne." 

In  the  present  instance  the  gentle  Anne  ap- 
peared determined  to  have  a  serious  quarrel 
with  her  husband.  She  flatly  told  him  she 
would  never  rest  till  she  had  discovered  where 
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and  with  whom  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and  her 
upbraidings,asis  frequently  the  case  with  females 
in  her  station  of  life,  were  by  no  means  mild. 

"  The  venom'd  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth." 

And  William  Shakspere  found  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly at  length  his  patience  gave  way,  and 
he  arose,  laid  aside  his  book,  placed  his  child 
in  the  cradle,  and  notwithstanding  his  stomach 
warned  him  it  was  near  the  dinner  hour,  he 
donned  his  castor,  left  the  small  apartment, 
and  was  about  to  leave  his  house  for  the  Lucy 
Arms  when,  just  as  he  reached  the  door,  he 
beheld  Diccon  Snare. 

Dismounting  from  his  horse.  Snare  entered 
the  front-room  of  Shakspere's  house ;  and 
having  desired  the  lad  to  whom  he  gave  charge 
of  the  steed,  to  lead  it  round  to  the  shed  in 
rear,  he  closed  the  door  behind  him  carefully, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  as  one 
who  had  ridden  far  and  fast  since  he  had 
taken  to  the  saddle. 

"  There  is  ill  news  abroad,  Will,''  said  he  ; 
''-  the  Charlecote  business  is  blown — Sir  Tho- 
mas Lucy   knows   all.     That  much   concerns 
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you,  for  jou  are  made  the  principal  in  the 
affair.  Other  matter  hath  also  come  out  re- 
garding some  transactions  in  which  Oaliver  and 
Careless  are  concerned.  Oaliver  is  in  custody, 
Oareless  hath  escaped,  and,  as  I  am  not  alto- 
gether exempt,  I  am  for  London  with  all 
speed." 

"For  myself  I  care  nothing,"  said  Shak- 
spere  ;  "  but  for  Pierce,  Oaliver,  and  Oareless, 
I  am  grieved.  But  whence  is  all  this  de- 
rived r 

"  I  met  one  of  Grasp's  lads  at  Kenilworth 
this  morning,"  said  Snare,  "who  with  an 
officer  was  searching  for  Oaliver  ;  he  gave  me 
a  hint  to  convey  intelligence  to  the  lads  of  the 
Lucy  Arms ;  and  I  have  ridden  hard  to  give 
you  the  first  notice." 

"  This  doth  indeed  look  ugly,"  said  Shak- 
spere.  "  Sir  Thomas  hath  ever  held  me  in  his 
hate,  and  undeservedly  so.  Wherefore  he  hath 
this  dislike,  I  partly  guess  ;  now  he  has  me  on 
the  hip,  I  doubt  not  he  will  do  his  utmost 
against  me.  But  I  pry'thee  come  in.  Snare, 
you  look  pale,  and  lack  refreshment.  Our 
meal  is  about  to  be  served." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  Snare,    "  your  wife,   Will, 
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— she  likes  me  not ;  nay,  she  forbade  my 
coming  hither  last  Martinmas/' 

"  Heed  it  not,"  said  Shakspere,  smiling  ; 
"  believe  me,  she  meant  not  what  she  said.  A 
friend  both  tired,  hungry,  and  in  need  of  shel- 
ter, shall  never  be  turned  fasting  from  my 
door.  Besides,  hath  not  thy  love  brought 
thee  hither  to  warn  me  ?  Tush,  man !  Do 
you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue — 

"  That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear 
As  doth  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire." 

And  Shakspere  threw  open  the  door,  and 
ushered  his  friend  Snare  into  the  inner-room, 
where  they  found  the  dinner  spread,  and  the 
wife,  not  best  pleased  at  having  to  tarry. 

"  Not  a  word  of  matters  appertaining,"  he 
whispered  to  Snare,  as  they  entered.  "Mistress 
Anne  will  not  endure  thee  long,  Diccon.  After 
the  meal  is  finished,  she  will  take  herself  off  to 
the  upper-room." 

Snare  therefore  followed  his  friend,  and 
looking  somewhat  scared,  made  a  leg,  and  paid 
his  compliments  to  the  hostess  as  he  best 
could. 

'Twas  exactly  as  Shakspere  had  surmised. 
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The  handsome  Anne,  whose  brow  grew  some- 
what contracted  when  she  saw  her  husband 
usher  in  Snare,  left  the  pair  to  themselves,  as 
soon  as  she  had  finished  her  meal. 

After  her  departure,  Shakspere  placed 
liquor  before  his  guest ;  and  over  a  social 
glass  thej  debated  seriously  of  their  affairs. 

The  high  spirit  of  Shakspere,  however, 
would  not  permit  of  his  long  remaining  under 
dominion  of  care  or  apprehension  ;  and,  under 
influence  of  a  cup  or  two  of  canary,  he  began 
to  rail  upon  Sir  Thomas,  and  lash  him  alter- 
nately. 

"  Out  upon  the  clod-pate/*'  he  said  ;  "  his 
brains  are  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard. 
He  imprison  me — he  have  me  whipped! 
Pshaw  1  I  laugh  at  the  dull  ass !  I  will 
make  him  a  jest  to  the  whole  country !" 

"  0'  my  word.  Will,  he  will  be  more  likely  to 
drive  thee  from  it,"  said  Snare  ;  "  for  Launce- 
lot  Quill,  Grasp's  head  clerk,  vows  he  never 
saw  man  more  angered,  than  the  old  knight  is 
against  thee.'' 

"  Tush,  man  !"  said  Shakspere,  "  never  tell 
me  of  his  anger.  Let  him  do  his  spite.  He 
hath  already  done  me  several  ill  turns,  from 
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the  bare  suspicion  that  I  have  broke  his  park. 
Now,  I  doubt  not,  he  will  fine,  imprison,  and 
what  not,  if  he  can  but  catch  me !  Come, 
another  cup,  and  then  to  inform  our  com- 
panions of  the  Lucy  Arms  of  this  matter. 
Best,  however,  clap-to  the  outer-door,  and 
make  all  fast,'^  he  said,  rising  and  drawing  the 
bolt  across  the  fore-door,  "  lest  this  Oavaliero 
Justice  hath  already  let  loose  his  myrmidons 
against  me.  Ha  !  ha  !''  he  continued,  reseat- 
ing himself,  "  he  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  !— he 
a  Parliament  Member!  Why,  I  will  fashion 
a  better  justice  after  supper  out  of  a  cheese- 
paring. I  pr'ythee,  Snare,  reach  me  that  ink- 
horn.  I  will  write  a  lampoon  upon  the  peak- 
ing Cornuto,  and  fasten  it  up  against  his  park- 
gates — I  will,  by  the  Lord,  lad  \" 

"Nay,  but  Will,"  urged  Snare,  "thou  wilt 
scarce  venture,  daring  dog  as  thou  art,  further 
to  irritate  the  knight  1  I  tell  thee,  being  mar- 
ried and  settled  here,  this  business  will  already 
go  far  to  ruin  thee." 

"  Ruin  me  \"  said  Shakspere,  somewhat  bit- 
terly. "  Ruin  me,  saidst  thou  1  Why,  man, 
dost  think  me  in  a  thriving  condition  here  in 
Stratford  V 
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"Not  entirely  so/'  said  Snare,  looking 
around  ;  "  I  would  I  could  see  thy  nest  better 
feathered,  Will,  and  I  trust  I  shall  yet  do  so." 

"  I  think  it  not/'  said  Shakspere  ;  "  busi- 
ness decreases  apace  with  me.  I  am  called 
wild,  inattentive,  dissolute, — nay,  I  have  had 
one  or  two  slight  misunderstandings  with  my 
family;  and,  as  thou  say  est,  this  last  business 
and  the  rancorous  hatred  of  Sir  Thomas,  will 
go  hard  with  your  poor  friend.  But,  come, 
here  we  have  a  couplet  or  two  in  his  condign 
praise  :  for  a  taste — 

"  A  parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scarecrow,  at  London  an  asse ; 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it." 

"Tore  heaven.  Will,  stop,"  said  Snare,  laugh- 
ing. "Thou  hast  indeed  touched  up  the 
knight.  By  the  Lord,  thou  hast  tied  him  to  a 
post,  and  wilt  lash  him  into  madness.'' 

"Nay,  but  stay,"  said  Shakspere,  "I  will 
give  him  another  stanza  yet.     Hearkee  to  this : 

"  He  thinks  himself  great, 
Yet  an  asse  in  his  state, 

We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate ; 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
Then  sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it." 
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"  Nay,"  said  Snare,  "an  thou  stick  that  up, 
thou  hadst  better  put  the  seas  between  thyself 
and  Britain.  The  Knight  of  Oharlecote  will 
be  driven  stark  staring  mad." 

"  Well,"  said  Shakspere,  "  we  shall  see  how 
matters  progress.  If  Sir  Thomas  bears  me 
hard,  as  true  as  thy  name  is  Diccon  Snare,  I 
will  nail  this  lampoon  to  his  park-gates,  and 
have  it  sung  to  filthy  tunes  through  the  town." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE   GARDEN. 


It  was  one  bright  morning,  a  few  days 
after  the  events  we  have  recorded  in  our  last 
chapter,  that  a  gay  and  gallant-looking  party 
rode  into  the  grounds  of  Clopton  and  ap- 
proached the  Hall. 

The  mansion,  which  had  for  some  time 
remained  shut  up,  and  invested  with  a  degree 
of  melancholy,  now,  however,  appeared  to  be 
resuming  something  of  its  former  state.  Its 
latticed  windows  were  once  more  open,  and 
glittered  in  the  morning  sun,  whilst  servants 
were  to  be  seen  moving  about  the  offices  and 
gardens,  and  even  the  bark  and  bay  of  dogs 
were  heard  in  the  kennel. 

The  good  Sir  Hugh  had  suddenly  returned 
to  his  home  from  the  Low  Countries.     Time 
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had  gradually  ameliorated  his  deep  grief,  and 
restored  the  equilibrium  of  his  mind.  He  felt 
tired  of  camps  and  military  service,  and  his 
thoughts  turned  to  the  green  woods  and  sweet 
scenes  of  his  own  home. 

A  feeling  we  suspect  which  almost  all  sol- 
diers, however  much  ambition  and  the  love  of 
profession  may  keep  them  in  harness,  more  or 
less  experience.  There  is  a  period  in  the  lives 
of  all  men  in  which  the  occupations  of  a 
country  life  form  a  sort  of  recreation  after  the 
toils  and  cares  of  the  world.  That  which  we 
disregard  in  youth,  amidst  the  gaieties  and 
frivolities  and  ambitions  of  life,  in  age,  seems 
to  come  as  a  natural  repose.  A  wise  provision 
of  nature,  and  which  in  earlier  ages  was  per- 
haps better  exemplified.  To  youth,  the  bright 
weapon,  the  helm,  the  shield,  and  the  defence. 
To  riper  age,  the  plough,  the  hoe  and  the 
dibble. 

Sir  Hugh  had  returned  to  his  sweet  home, 
and,  albeit  a  settled  melancholy  was  on  his 
spirits,  he  could  better  enjoy  that  home  now 
that  absence  had  rendered  it  less  painful  to 
him  to  look  upon,  and  he  returned  with  re- 
newed zest  to  his  old  employments.     He  was 
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in  his  garden,  giving  directions  to  his  gardener 
about  the  different  plants,  and  flowers,  and 
shrubs,  and  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
varieties  which  in  his  daughter's  time  she  had 
loved  to  cultivate — 

"  Daffodils 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty.     Violets  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength." 

He  was  busied  amongst  his  "  somewhat  o'er- 
weeded  garden,'^  when  an  attendant  announced 
that  Sir  Thomas  and  Ladj  Lucj  were  advanc- 
ing towards  the  house,  with  the  intention,  no 
doubt,  of  paying  him  a  formal  visit  on  his 
return.  Upon  which  the  good  Sir  Hugh  set 
his  dibble  in  the  earth,  smoothed  down  the 
cuffs  of  his  doublet,  belted  on  the  long  rapier, 
which  he  had  laid  aside  upon  the  walk  when 
he  commenced  work,  and,  adjusting  his  short 
cloak  and  starched  ruff,  entered  his  house  to 
receive  these  distinguished  guests. 

Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  had  hastened  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  old 
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friend  the  moment  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  and, 
well  knowing  there  would  be  many  things  to 
excite  the  feelings  of  Sir  Hugh  on  his  return, 
he  was  resolved  to  carry  him  back  to  Charle- 
cote. 

"  I  will  have  no  denial.  Sir  Hugh,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  come  hither  to  bring  ye  forth  to 
Charlecote.  We  have  wanted  you  long,  and 
by  my  fay  we  cannot  away  without  je." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  I  am  but  now 
returned.  Methinks  in  a  few  days  I  should  be 
more  prepared  to  leave  home  again." 

"  Prepare  me  nothing,"  said  Sir  Thomas. 
"  AVhat  the  good-year,  dost  think  we  will  let 
thee  sit  down  to  a  solitary  meal  here,  when  we 
have  shot  the  buck,  and  dressed  the  haunch  on 
purpose  for  thee'?  Oome,  man.  Lady  Lucy 
takes  no  denial ;  and,  see,  my  daughters  are 
here  to  fetch  thee." 

There  was  no  resisting  this,  so  Sir  Hugh, 
sighing  as  he  glanced  upon  the  lovely  daugh- 
ters of  his  neighbour,  ordered  out  his  steed  at 
once. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning,  as  the  party  rode 
through  the  grounds  of  Olopton,  and  emerged 
upon  the  road  to  Stratford.     Many  matters 
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were  discussed  by  the  two  friends  after  their 
long  separation. 

Sir  Thomas  rode,  as  was  customary  at  the 
period,  with  his  falcon  on  his  glove,  his  fal- 
coners being  in  attendance.  Nay,  even  the 
ladies  carried  their  favourite  hawks,  which 
they  petted,  and  even  talked  to  as  they  rode ; 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  giving  them 
wing  being  not  altogether  neglected  occa- 
sionally. 

"  We  must  have  a  day  on't  in  the  marshes, 
Sir  Hugh,"  said  the  Knight  of  Oharlecote, 
"  and  you  must  away  with  me  next  week  to 
the  Ootswold  Hills,  to  the  coursing,  Sir  Hugh. 
By're  Lady,  I  have  a  pup  of  old  Snowball, 
which,  an  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  win  the 
match.     'Tis  a  goodly  cur  I  promise  ye.'' 

"  I  will  see  him  run,''  said  Sir  Hugh. 

"  And  that  reminds  me,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
"to  tell  thee  I  have  of  late  been  much  mo- 
lested by  a  knot  of  young  fellows  breaking  my 
parks  and  shooting  my  deer." 

"  Ah,  the  caitiffs,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "  can'st 
not  take  them'?" 

"  In  sooth  can  I,  and  will  trounce  them  too. 
One,  especially,  have  I  marked  for  punishment ; 
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and  mj  lawyer  hath  him  in  hand.  A  wild 
lad  of  the  town  here,  named  Shakspere." 

"ShakspereT  said  Sir  Hugh;  "not  young 
William  Shakspere,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
woolcomber '? " 

"The  same,"  said  Sir  Thomas.  "I  shall 
impound  the  knave  ere  many  hours  more  are 
over  his  head." 

"  Nay,  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  this,"  said 
Sir  Hugh ;  "  for  I  have  reason  to  think  well  of 
that  lad." 

"  'Tis  more  than  any  one  else  hath,  then," 
said  Sir  Thomas.  "He  hath  been  a  bitter 
thorn  in  my  side  for  some  time." 

"  Truly,  you  surprise  me ;  hath  he  then  so 
altered  since  I  left  these  parts  V 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  Sir  Thomas  ;  "  but 
I  well  know  he  hath  the  reputation  of  the 
wildest  young  fellow  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Nay,  then  I  am  utterly  astonished,"  said 
Sir  Hugh.  "  We  must  talk  further  of  this 
matter ;  and  I  must  see  if  I  cannot  get  you  to 
overlook,  in  some  sort,  young  Shakspere's 
offence." 

"I  would  do  much  to  pleasure  you,"  said 
the  Knight  of  Charlecote  ;  "  but  my  lawyer 
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hath  instruction  to  prosecute  him  with  rigour. 
B/re  Ladj!  I  was  resolved  to  make  a  Star- 
Chamber  matter  o't.  If  he  be,  however,  so 
much  favoured  by  thee,  my  good  friend,  we 
must  look  to't.  But  come,  here  we  are 
at  Charlecote.  Ha!"  he  continued,  pulling 
up  his  steed  suddenly ;  "  what]  the  foul  fiend 
have  we  nailed  up  against  the  gate  1  Dis- 
mount, Hubald!"  he  said  to  the  Falconer, 
"  take  it  down,  man,  and  read  it,  and  see  what 
^tis." 

The  head  Falconer  dismounted,  and  ap- 
proaching the  gates,  took  down  a  good  sized 
placard  written  in  large  characters,  a  single 
glance  at  which  seemed  to  cover  him  with 
dismay. 

"  What  is  it,  in  the  name  of  the  devil  V 
said  the  Knight.  "  Read,  man,  read ;  don't 
stand  glaring  like  a  driveller.  Is  my  place 
placarded  for  sale  ?" 

"  An  it  so  please  ye,''  said  the  Falconer,  "  a 
gnat  hath  gotten  into  my  eye,  and  I  cannot 
well  make  it  out.  'Tis  a  verse,  too,  and  I 
cannot  read  a  verse  anyhow." 

"Thou  art  a  knave,"  said  the  Knight. 
"  Read,  I  tell  thee.     I  am  curious  to  know 
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what  such  documents  can  have  to  do  with  my 
gates.  Read,  I  say,  without  more  circum- 
stance." And  accordingly  the  Falconer,  like 
one  affrighted  at  his  own  voice,  and  in  dole- 
ful tones  drawled  out  the  following  couplet : — 

"  A  parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scarecrow,  in  London  an  ass. 
If  Lucy  is — " 

"Ahem!  'If  Lucy  is— ^"  And  the  Fal- 
coner stopped. 

"  Proceed,  sirrah,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  with 
the  calmness  of  concentrated  rage  ;  "  proceed, 
a  God's  name!"  And  again  the  Falconer 
read — 

"  If  Lucy  is  lowsey  as  some  folk  miscall  it, 
Then  lowsey  is  Lucy  whatever  befall  it." 

To  paint  the  ire  and  astonishment  of  Sir 
Thomas  would  be  difficult. 

"  Here's  goodly  stuff  toward,"  he  said,  as 
the  Falconer  stopped  after  the  four  first  lines, 
and  stood  looking  as  much  scared  as  if  he  had 
himself  been  guilty  of  the  composition.  "  This, 
then.  Sir  Hugh,  is  doubtless  the  production  of 
thy  witty  friend.  A  pestilence  strike  such 
wit!  say  I.     Here,  hand  me  the  paper.     Now 
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may  the  foul  fiend  take  me,  an  I  do  not  give 
him  his  full  deserts  for  this  insult."  And 
cramming  the  placard  into  the  bosom  of  his 
doublet,  to  be  read  carefully  and  at  more 
leisure,  Sir  Thomas  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
rode  into  the  court-yard  of  his  mansion. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   FLIGHT   TO   LONDON. 

A  WEEK  has  elapsed  since  Sir  Hugh  Clop  ton 
paid  his  visit  to  Oharlecot.     He  has  been  a 
few  days  returned  to  his  own  home  again,  and 
is  filled  with  pleasurable  sensations  on  account 
of  a  letter  just  received  from  London,  and 
announcing  the  arrival  there  of  his  nephew, 
Walter  Arderne.     The  ship  in  which  Walter 
has   received   a   passage   home  is  called  the 
"  Falcon,"  it  is  lying  at  Deptford ;  and  the 
letter  from  the  nephew  to  the  uncle  treats  of 
strange  matter ;  and  promises,  when  they  meet» 
still  stranger  news,  connected  with  his  escape, 
and  safe  return  to   England.      A  postscript 
adds,  that  as  Walter  has  returned  naked,  as  it 
were,  to  his  native  land,  and  has  little  to  delay 
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him  preparatory  to  his  returning  to  Clopton, 
his  strong  love  for  his  uncle,  "sharp  as  his 
spur/'  will  holp  him  on  his  road  as  fast  as  his 
horse  can  bring  him.  One  only  drawback  is 
there  to  the  contentment  of  Sir  Hugh,  and 
that  is  the  account  his  nephew  gives  of  the 
loss  of  the  faithful  Martin. 

Still  (although  Sir  Hugh  felt  more  happy 
at  this  intelligence  than  he  had  been  for  some 
time),  he  did  not  let  his  feelings  interfere  with 
a  project  he  had  conceived  after  his  return 
home,  of  going  into  Stratford  in  order  to  pay 
a  visit  to  John  Shakspere,  in  Henley-street. 
The  good  Sir  Hugh  felt,  that  however  much  the 
son  of  the  woolcomber  might  have  disgraced 
himself,  at  any  rate  he  himself  was  in  duty  bound 
to  try  and  befriend  him.  "A  deer-stealer," 
lie  said,  as  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
forth,  "  and  given  to  all  unluckiness  in  catching 
hares  and  rabbits  too ;  and  then  that  biting 
satire  nailed  against  the  park-gates,  and  stuck 
up  all  over  the  town  :  nay,  'twas  too  bad,  and 
that  is  the  truth  on't.  Here  too,"  he  con- 
tinued (fumbling  in  the  pocket  of  his  doublet), 
"  is  a  vile  ballad  I  bought  of  an  old  hag,  who 
was  bawling  it  through  the  streets  of  Stratford 
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but  yesterday.      Let  me  see  what  saith  the 
doggrel : 

"  Sir  Thomas  was  too  covetous 
To  covet  so  much  deer, 
When  horns  enough  upon  his  head 
Most  plainly  did  appear." 

"  By're  Lady,  but  'tis  sad  stuff ;  and  here  be 
more — 

"Had  not  his  worship  one  deer  left? 
What  then?  he  had  a  wife, 
Took  pains  enough  to  find  him  horns 
Should  last  him  during  life." 

"  Ah,  a  Tery  simple  lad,  and  a  wilful.  Had 
it  not  been  for  these  things — these  scraps  of 
bad  verse — I  could  have  made  matters  up,  I 
dare  be  sworn."  And  Sir  Hugh  (who  by  this 
time  had  reached  Henley-street)  dismounted, 
and  entered  the  house  of  the  woolcomber. 

IIow  well  the  Knight  of  Oharlecote  had 
bestirred  himself,  and  how  well  he  had  been 
assisted  in  his  prosecution  of  the  deer-stealers 
by  the  wretched  Grasp,  was  evident,  since  Sir 
Hugh  found  that  Snare  was  in  jail  at  Warwick, 
Oaliver  in  durance  at  Coventry,  and  that  Wil- 
liam Shakspere  had  fled. 

n2 
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Yes,  Shakspere  had  fled  from  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  How  trivial  a  circumstance  did 
that  seem  at  the  time  !  Except  his  own  family, 
none  seemed  to  know  or  care  much  about  him. 
A  mere  youth  was  driven  from  his  home  to 
avoid  punishment  for  a  trifling  indiscretion  ; 
persecuted  by  a  man  of  high  and  chivalrous 
feeling,  and  who  knew  him  not,  but  by  the  ill 
report  of  the  vile ;  a  man  who,  had  he  but 
suspected  the  great  worth  and  brilliant  genius 
of  the  fugitive  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  befriend,  in  place  of  injuring  and  driv- 
ing him,  alone  and  friendless,  from  his  home. 
And  that  act,  whilst  it  lent  an  imperish- 
able eclat  to  his  own  name,  was,  perhaps, 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  greatness  of  the 
offender. 

It  was  dark  night  when  Shakspere  left  his 
home.  The  resolve  was  suddenly  taken  :  his 
high  spirit  could  not  brook  the  thought  of 
degradation  and  punishment  at  the  suit  of  the 
Knight  of  Charlecote.  The  misrepresentations, 
the  misconceptions,  and  the  absurd  reports  of 
the  Stratford  noodles,  had  disgusted  him ;  and 
(even  amidst  the  laughter  caused  by  the  lam- 
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poon  affixed  to  the  gates  of  Charlecote)  he  fled 
from  the  town. 

Added  to  these  feelings,  there  ^as  the 
natural  ambition  which  a  young  man,  a  hus- 
band, and  a  father,  entertained  to  enter  into 
some  wider  sphere  of  action,  and  where  the 
talents  he  possessed  might  be  brought  into 
plaj.  Domestic  difference,  too,  and  imde- 
served  reproach, — or,  if  deserved,  ill-timed. 
galled  his  spmt,  and  his  gentle  nature  rebelled 
against  the  treatment  he  had  received.  The 
fii-e  in  the  flint,  'tis  said,  "  shows  not  till  it  be 
struck." 

Twas  night  when  he  left  his  home.  To  his 
mother  alone  had  he  confided  his  intent,  and 
to  her  he  had  entrusted  the  care  of  both  wife 
and  chilcb'en.  'Twas  two  hours  past  midnight 
when  he  donned  his  hat  and  cloak,  took  his 
quarter- staff  in  his  hand,  and  prepared  to 
start. 

Gently  he  ascended  the  stairs,  and  entered 
his  sleeping-room.  The  handsome  Anne  was 
bui'ied  in  a  deep  sleep ;  and  as  one  snowy  arm 
encircled  her  infant,  her  dark-brown  locks  lay 
like  a  cloud  upon  the  pillow.  What  a  picture 
of  rustic  English  beauty  did  she  present !    One 
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kiss  of  her  parted  lips,  and  he  descended  the 
stairs,  and  let  himself  out  bj  the  back-door. 

He  was  obliged  to  be  cautious  as  he  crossed 
the  orchard,  and  gained  the  open  fields  in  rear 
of  his  dwelling.  It  would,  however,  we  opine, 
have  been  somewhat  dangerous  had  the  emis- 
saries of  Grasp  molested  him  on  this  night,  as 
his  spirit,  although  bruised,  was  not  broken, 
and  he  would  have  been  a  difficult  person  to 
capture.  Ere  he  left  the  orchard,  he  turned 
and  looked  long  and  fixedly  at  his  own  and 
his  father's  dweUing.  He  felt  that,  perhaps, 
he  might  never  again  behold  the  sloping  roofs 
Avhich  covered  relatives  so  dear.  All,  save 
one  (his  mother),  were  buried  in  deep  sleep, 
and  unconscious  of  his  flight.  A  minute  more, 
and  he  was  gone  from  his  native  town.  Hur- 
rying onwards  over  the  meadows  and  wood- 
lands— avoiding  the  high-road — across  the 
country  towards  Warwick — *'over  park,  over 
pale — through  brake,  through  briar.''  With- 
out any  fixed  notion  as  to  his  route,  London 
was  his  destination ;  and  with  a  mind  ill  at 
ease,  the  solitude  of  the  woods  was  most  con- 
genial to  his  thoughts.  Thus  he  traversed, 
alone  and  at  night,  the  first  few  miles  of  that 
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delicious  and  park-like  scene  between  his 
native  town  and  Warwick ;  and  still,  as  his 
steps  were  destined  towards  the  latter  town, 
old  haunts,  and  points  of  interest,  lured  him 
from  the  direct  line;  and  the  breaking  dawn 
found  him  standing,  leaning  upon  his  staff,  on 
Blacklow  Hill, — a  spot,  we  dare  saj,  well 
known  to  the  majority  of  our  readers.  The 
sweetness  of  this  locality,  and  the  delicious 
scene  around,  for  the  moment  took  him  from 
his  own  particular  griefs ;  his  mind  reverted 
to  the  terrible  deed  of  stern  and  wild  justice  it 
had  been  the  scene  of. 

In  the  hollow  of  the  rock  beneath  his  feet, 
Piers  Gaveston,  the  minion  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  had  met  his  sudden  fate. 

Amidst  the  fern  and  on  the  mossed  face  of 
the  rugged  rock  were  still  to  be  seen  the  name 
of  the  victim,  and  the  date  in  which  the  deed 
had  been  done,  rudely  cut  at  the  moment  of 
the  execution. 

1311. 

Piers  Gaveston, 

Earl   op    Cornwall, 

Beheaded. 

Around  him  were  the  oaks  of  the  Druids ; 
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in  the  distance,  embosomed  in  softest  verdure, 
gray  with  age,  and  softened  in  the  mists  of 
earl  J  dawn,  were  the  towers  of  the  magnificent 
Warwick. 

On  right,  on  left,  were  the  deep  woodlands, 
at  this  period  covering  nearly  all  Warwick- 
shire like  a  huge  forest.  'Twas  a  scene  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  call  forth  all  the  chivalrous 
feelings  and  historical  recollection  of  such  a 
being.  The  distant  rush  of  the  water  from 
the  monastic  mill  at  Guy's  Clifi*,  a  sound 
which  the  monks  of  the  adjoining  abbey  in 
bygone  times  had  loved  to  hear,  soothed  the 
melancholy  of  his  soul ; — a  sort  of  dreamy 
and  shadowy  remembrance  of  ages  "  long  ago 
betid;" — a  feeling  as  if  the  gazer  upon  such  a 
scene  had  been  familiar  with  the  iron  men 
who  lived  in  feudal  pride,  and  owned  those 
towers  in  bygone  days,  stole  upon  him.  He 
stood  upon  the  domain  of  that  mighty  Earl  of 
Warwick,  "the  putter  up  and  plucker  down 
of  kings;"  the  blast  of  whose  bugle  in  that 
county  had  often  assembled  thousands,  "  all 
furnished,  all  in  arms."  In  thought  he  fol- 
lowed the  proud  baron  in  all  his  stirring 
career.      Knight   and   esquire   and   vassal,    a 
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"jolly  troop  of  English"  swept  by  with  tuck  of 
drum  and  colours  spread;  and  then  he  saw 
the  mighty  earl  dying  amidst  the  dust  and 
blood  of  Barnet:  — 

"  His  parks,  bis  walks,  his  manors,  that  he  had, 
Even  these  forsaking  him ;  and,  of  all  his  lands, 
Nothing  left  him  but  his  body's  length." 

Any  one  who  could  have  looked  upon  that 
youthful  poet  at  the  moment,  might  have 
surmised  the  Shakspere  after-times  has  been 
wont  to  picture.  There  was  the  divine  ex- 
pression, —  the  countenance  once  seen,  even 
in  a  portrait,  never  to  be  forgotten ;  the  eye  of 
fire,  "glancing  from  heaven  to  earth;  the 
splendid  form,  with  head  thrown  back  and 
foot  advanced.  And  thus  he  stood  upon 
Blacklow  HiU— 

''  A  combination  and  a  form,  indeed, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

Not  like  a  fugitive  flying  from  the  paltry  spite 
of  a  scrivener  set  on  by  a  country  squire,  but 
like  the  herald  Mercury, 

"  New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill." 

N    3 
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Long  did  the  fugitive  linger  in   this  spot, 
till— 

"  Light  thicken'd,  and  the  crow 
Wing'd  to  the  rooky  wood." 

He  then,  as  hunger  forced  him  from  his  retreat, 
crossed  the  meadows,  and  entering  the  town 
of  Warwick,  sought  an  old  hostel  situate  in 
the  suburbs.  No  sooner  did  he  enter  this 
town,  than  he  began  to  find  himself  one  re- 
move from  the  dull  seclusion  of  his  native 
place.  The  streets  seemed  all  alive ;  a  huge 
bonfire  was  a-light  in  the  market-place,  and 
hundreds  of  the  rough  sons  of  toil  were  assem- 
bled around,  and  in  the  adjoining  thorough- 
fares. 

Another  diabolical  conspiracy  of  the  Jesuits 
had  been  discovered,  and  their  designs  frus- 
trated. The  news  had  just  travelled  to  War- 
wick, and  all  was  exultation,  execration,  and 
wild  riot;  whilst,  added  to  this  was  a  whis- 
pered rumour  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  to 
be  immediately  brought  to  trial  for  participa- 
tion in  the  plot.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Sir 
Amias  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker, — it  was 
said   at  the  Castle, — had  waited  upon  Mary, 
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informing  her  of  the  commission  to  try  her, 
and  also  that  Mary  had  refused  to  submit  to 
an  examination  before  subjects.  Thus,  then, 
all  was  excitement,  stir,  and  bustle,  as  Shak- 
spere,  unmarked  by  all,  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Warwick  and  entered  the  market- 
place,— a  scene,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  rude 
and  riotous  as  in  earlier  times  in  that  old 
town,  yet  still  suificiently  characteristic  of  the 
period. 

At  one  side  of  the  market  a  company  of 
fleshers,  butchers,  and  half-clad  hangers-on, 
reeking  with  the  "  uncleanly  savours  of  tlie 
slaughter-house,"  threw  up  their  sweaty  night- 
caps, and  urged  their  savage  mastiffs  to  the 
charge,  whilst  kn  unlucky  bear,  tied  to  a  strong 
stake,  hugged  and  bit  and  bellowed  with  the 
agony  of  the  attack.  At  another  part  a  rout 
of  fellows  were  to  be  seen  wrestling  and  play- 
ing at  quarter-staff;  others,  as  they  sprawled 
before  a  low  hostel,  were  dicing  and  drinking, 
whilst  a  whole  company  danced  and  shouted 
around  a  bonfire,  in  which  the  efi&gies  of  Philip 
of  Spain,  tied  back  to  back  to  a  shaven  monk, 
were  being  burnt.  At  another  part  of  the 
market  a   considerable   crowd   was   gathered 
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around  a  sort  of  rhyming  pedlar, — a  tatter- 
demalion poet,  who  said,  and  shouted,  and 
sang,  the  latest  news,  the  newest  ballad,  and 
the  last  lampoon  made  upon  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
of  Charlecote: — 

"  A  Parliament  member,  a  justice  of  peace — 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crow,  in  London  an  ass." 

Passing  through  this  crowd,  and  gathering 
from  several  knots  of  the  citizens,  much  of  the 
stirring  news,  Shakspere  entered  a  small  tavern 
situate  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  near  the 
Priory  walls,  where,  although  he  found  less 
bustle,  there  was  yet  a  decent  assemblage  of 
guests.  Here  again  he  had  opportunity  of 
hearing  those  events  which  af  the  moment 
interested  the  kingdom  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Violent  philippics  were  levelled  against 
Mary  of  Scotland,  Philip  of  Spain,  the  Pope, 
the  Devil,  and  all  communicating  and  con- 
sorting with  them.  The  Queen  of  Scots,  it 
was  asserted  by  one  of  the  travellers,  had  been 
found  guilty  of  writing  a  letter  to  Philip,  in 
which  she  offered  to  transfer  all  England  to 
the  Spaniard  should  her  son  refuse  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  faith.      Another    ouest    aflfirmed 
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she  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  her 
own  son,  and  instigated  agents  to  seize  his 
person  and  deliyer  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope,  or  the  King  of  Spain. 

As  the  fugitive  sat  beneath  the  huge  chim- 
ney, and  listened  to  the  noisy  debate  of  these 
politicians,  amidst  the  hum  of  voices,  and  with 
the  names  of  Walsingham,  Babington,  Bur- 
leigh, Hatton,  Leicester,  and  others,  ringing  in 
his  ears,  he  fell  asleep,  and  with  his  arms 
folded,  his  head  dropping  upon  his  breast,  his 
feet  stretched  out  upon  the  hearth,  his  quarter- 
staiF  fast  clutched  in  his  arms,  in  company 
with  others  snoring  in  different  parts  of  the 
apartment,  did  he  pass  the  first  hours  of  the 
night  on  which  he  fled  from  Stratford. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence in  Elizabeth's  day  for  guests  and  way- 
farers at  a  hostel  of  this  sort  so  to  pass  the 
night.  Your  traveller  oft-times  took  his  sup- 
per, folded  his  arms,  drew  his  cloak  around 
him,  and  slept  in  his  boots  and  doublet  when 
on  a  journey.  The  comfort  of  a  good  bed,  as 
in  our  own  day  upon  the  road,  was  by  no 
means  thought  so  necessary.  Nay,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  peasant  slept 
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upon  the  floor  with  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow ; 
and  a  comfortable  bed  to  the  hardj  English 
peasant  or  the  yeoman  was  a  luxury  indeed. 
The  traveller,  therefore,  who  meant  to  be 
early  on  the  road,  paid  his  shot  over-night, 
and  departed  with  "  the  first  cock."  Accord- 
ingly, the  morning  broke  as  Shakspere  brushed 
the  dew  from  the  gi'ass  some  miles  from 
Warwick,  and  the  sun  shone  out  brightly  as 
he  neared  the  towers  of  Kenilworth,  then  in 
all  its  pride  and  magnificence.  The  parks, 
and  woods,  and  chase  of  this  fortress  were 
well  known  to  the  poet;  and  the  beautiful 
little  village,  with  its  priory  situated  close  to 
the  walls,  amidst  verdant  meadows,  and  sur- 
rounded with  thick  and  massive  foliage,  had 
been  a  favourite  haunt.  Here,  when  a  school- 
boy, he  had  accompanied  his  father,  what 
time  the  Earl  of  Leicester  entertained  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  seventeen  days,  "with  pomp, 
with  triumph,  and  with  revelling."  And  here 
he  had  taken  his  first  impression  of  regal 
pride  and  power.  At  the  same  time  he  also 
got  an  inkling  of  the  theatrical  diversions  then 
in  vogue;  for  hither  came  the  Coventry-men, 
and  acted  an  ancient  play  upon  the  green — a 
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play  long  used  or  represented  in  their  antique 
city,  and  caUed  "HocFs  Tuesday/'  and  in 
which  the  Dane,  after  a  formal  engagement, 
was  discomfited.  Here  too,  as  he  stood  upon 
the  margin  of  the  castle-lake,  he  beheld 
another  pageant,  in  which 

"  Arion*,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttered  sucli  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  lake  grew  civil  at  her  song." 

Many  other  rough  sports,  too,  had  he  seen 
on  this  occasion  and  on  this  spot;  the  gracious 
Queen,  sitting  patiently  the  whilst,  "kindly 
giving  her  thanks  to  the  actors  for  nothing." 

"  Her  sport,  to  take  what  they  mistook, 
And  what  poor  duty  could  not  do, 
Noble  respect  took  it  in  might,  not  merit; 
And  where  she  saw  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accents  in  their  fears, 
And  in  conclusion  dumbly  breaking  off, 
Out  of  their  silence  did  she  pick  a  welcome. 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
She  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence." 

*  The  Earl,  besides  other  things,  had  represented 
Arion  on  a  dolphin,  with  rare  music,  whilst  fireworks 
were  seen  in  the  air.  Shakspere,  more  than  once, 
alludes  to  Arion  on  a  dolphin's  back.  Might  not  these 
things  have  made  early  impression  upon  his  mind  1 
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As  Shakspere  turned  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kenilworth,  the  scene  was  bj  no 
means  new  to  him,  jet  still  it  made  consider- 
able impression  upon  his  mind;  the  huge 
castle  and  its  flanking  walls  and  towers^  and 
the  buildings  which  had  been  added  to  it 
during  various  reigns,  altogether  made  up  a 
pile  of  feudal  grandeur  such  as  was  hardly  to 
be  equalled  in  the  kingdom.  There  stood  the 
new  and  magnificent  buildings  of  the  favourite 
Leicester — the  towers  of  old  John  of  Gaunt, 
"time-honoured  Lancaster'' — the  lodgings  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth — the  old  tower  of 
Caesar  (built  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton),  the 
tilt-yard,  the  swan  tower,  the  water  tower, 
Lunn's  tower,  Fountain  tower,  Saintlow  tower, 
and  Mervyn's  bower.  There  was  the  plais- 
ance,  the  orchard,  the  huge  court,  the  garden, 
the  glassy  lake,  and  the  wild  and  magnificent 
chase.  All  these,  much  as  they  had  been 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  Shakspere  in 
former  rambles,  seemed  doubly  interesting  and 
impressive  now  that  he  was  leaving  the  scene, 
perhaps  for  ever,  without  purse,  profession,  or 
prospect.  Nay,  should  he  meet  some  outlaw 
or  common  robber  on  the  road,  he  might  have 
said,  with  his  own  Valentine — 
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"  A  man  I  am,  crossed  with  adversity, 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which,  if  you  should  here  disfurnish  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have." 

Those  who  have  left  the  home  and  haunts 
of  their  childhood,  and  all  there  so  dearly 
loved,  can  best  describe  the  feeling  of  deso- 
lation which  the  one  solitary  wanderer  for  the 
first  time  feels,  and  which  each  mile  seems  to 
add  to.  He  who  has  first  embarked  for  a 
distant  clime,  leaving  all  worth  living  for,  to 
"  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  in  the  world," 
can  best  remember  "  how  slow  his  soul  sailed 
on,  how  swift  his  ship/' 

When  Shakspere  left  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kenilworth,  all  was  strange  and  new  to  him; 
and  he  might  then  be  said  to  have  entered 
upon  "  the  wide  and  universal  theatre." 

All  travel  at  this  period  was  performed  on 
horseback.  Roads  were  foul,  ill-made,  and  diffi- 
cult ;  so  much  so,  that  in  winter  a  man  might 
have  been  dead  in  London  three  months  before 
his  next  heir  at  York  heard  the  news.  The 
towns  and  villages,  too,  were  then  few,  small, 
and  far  apart ;  and  as  Shakspere  inquired  his 
weary  way  onwards,  how   sweet   in   remem- 
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brance  seemed  the  bowerj  beauty  of  that 
sequestered  spot  he  had  quitted — sweet  Strat- 
ford 1  and  where  he  knew  every  face  he  met, 
where  he  saw  and  mixed  with  his  own  family 
every  day,  every  hour.  Sometimes,  as  he  lay 
along,  and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  me- 
lancholy boughs,  he  loved  to  ponder  upon 
those  dearly-loved  relatives,  and  imagine  what 
they  were  doing,  what  they  thought  of  his 
absence,  and  whether  they  missed  him.  His 
mother,  too,  she  who  had  always  so  loved  her 
first-born,  who  could  read  his  high  desert,  and 
appreciate  his  brilliant  talents,  when  all  else 
passed  him  by,  how  would  she  miss  him ! 

"  Oh !  this  will  make  my  mother  die  of  grief.'* 

The  tears  would  then  course  one  another 
down  his  cheek,  and  he  would  start  up  and 
hurry  onwards  again.  He  had  no  fixed  route, 
but  inquired  his  way  from  village  to  town  and 
from  hamlet  to  city.  His  good  constitution, 
and  out-door  habits,  made  it  no  hardship  to 
him  to  pass  the  night  upon  the  mossed  bank 
in  the  open  air.  The  cottage  afibrded  him 
refreshment,  and  the  thin  drink  of  the  shep- 
herd from  his  bottle  was  oft-times  ofiered  in 
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retui'n  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation  upon 
the  wold;  the  hawthorn  bush  the  shade  in 
which  he  rested;  and  thus  he  proceeded  on- 
wards in  his  flight,  purposely  deviating  from  the 
direct  road,  as  well  from  inclination  as  that  he 
felt  it  likely  some  search  might  be  made  after 
him  either  by  friends  or  enemies. 

The  few  coins  he  had  in  his  pocket  when 
he  started  were  soon  expended,  and  he  ex- 
perienced at  times,  during  his  progress,  the 
pangs  of  hunger  without  the  means  of  allaying 
it,  and  this  perhaps  was  an  ordeal  Shakspere 
was  fated  to  go  through.  He  was  destined  to 
feel  the  "  uses  of  adversity ''  ere  he  rose  by  his 
own  mighty  efforts  above  the  world.  He  was 
to  see  human  nature  in  all  its  varieties.  To 
experience  the  depressing  weight  of  poverty, 
ere  he  surmounted  his  worldly  cares,  as  the 
lion  shakes  the  dew-drops  from  his  mane. 
Adversity  was  to  be  the  finishing  school  of  his 
studies — nature  the  book  presented.  In  this 
school  he  took  his  degi'ee,  and  which  all  the 
learning  of  the  ancients,  all  the  pedants  of  the 
antique  world  would  have  failed  in  teaching 
him.  Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the 
actions  of  men  as  he  mingled  amongst  them. 
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He  was  the  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate 
world  as  he  trayelled  through  it,  and  his 
descriptions  in  after-life  were  grafted  from  the 
contemplation  of  things  as  thej  really  existed. 
To  a  solitary  traveller  on  foot  at  this  period 
there  was  considerable  peril.  The  resolute 
ruffian,  the  "resolved  villain,"  who  lived  by 
levying  contributions  on  the  road,  was  often 
to  be  met  with.  Nay,  even  strong  parties  of 
travellers  were  frequently  attacked,  and  robbed, 
and  murdered,  'twixt  town  and  town.  Still 
all  unarmed  (except  the  stout  staff  he  carried 
in  his  hand),  and  the  small  dagger  worn  at 
his  girdle,  and  which  served  to  cut  up  the 
food  he  ate,  Shakspere  held  on  his  way.  The 
lowly  ruffian  as  he  emerged  from  the  thick 
cover  which  overhung  the  road  occasionally 
scowled  upon  him  as  he  passed,  and  then  let 
him  proceed  unquestioned.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  eye,  which  met  his  glance,  which 
told  the  robber  of  hard  blows  and  desperate 
resistance,  whilst  the  unfurnished  manner  in 
which  he  travelled  promised  little  in  the  shape 
of  booty.  Once  or  twice  the  wayfarer  had 
joined  a  party  of  carriers,  who,  with  other 
travellers  in  their  company,   were  going  the 
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same  route,  but,  as  he  frequently  diverged 
from  the  road,  he  soon  lost  such  companion- 
ship and  made  his  way  alone,  through  by- 
roads and  foul  ways,  and  across  the  dreary 
wastes  and  commons,  at  that  period,  extending 
occasionally  for  many  miles.  It  was  on  the 
fourth  evening  of  his  journey  that,  having 
made  a  long  detour  from  the  main  road,  he 
again  came  into  it  about  five  miles  from  Stoney 
Stratford.  The  day  had  been  lovely,  he  had 
wandered  far,  and  as  he  laid  himself  down 
beneath  some  huge  trees  and  watched  the 
bright  track  of  the  setting  sun,  he  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep. 

Twas  "the  middle  summer's  spring."  The 
bank  upon  which  he  lay  looked  a  perfect 
haunt  of  the  elfin  crew,  but  whether  or  not, 
on  this  night,  Shakspere  dreamt  a  dream  of 
Midsummer,  or  whether  he  dreamt  at  all,  we 
are  unable  to  say.  Whilst  he  slept,  however, 
he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
voices  near. 

As  he  opened  his  eyes,  by  the  moon's  light 
he  observed  three  persons  standing  a  few 
yards  from  him.  The  spot  on  which  he 
reclined  was  so  shadowed  by  the  overhanging 
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branches  and  thick  with  fern  that  he  had 
himself  been  nndiscovered,  and  a  few  moments' 
obsers^ation  convinced  him  that  the  men  he 
beheld  were  ''squires  of  the  night's  booty." 
Their  heavy  boots,  their  soiled  doublets,  the 
rusted  breast-plates  they  wore,  their  slouched 
hats,  and  untrimmed  beards,  altogether  indeed 
convinced  him  they  were  thieves. 

Whilst  he  regarded  the  ill-favoured  trio 
they  descended  from  the  overhanging  bank 
into  the  road,  where  they  were  joined  by  a 
fourth  person,  who  stole  from  the  covert  on 
the  other  side,  and  for  some  minutes  remained 
in  conversation  with  them.  The  situation  was 
not  without  its  interest,  albeit  it  was  fraught 
with  danger  to  Shakspere.  He  had,  indeed, 
unconsciously  intruded  himself  into  the  trysting 
place  of  a  band  of  robbers,  and,  as  he  rose  to 
his  feet  and  removed  somewhat  behind  the 
tree,  he  watched  them  narrowly. 

They  were  evidently  laying  in  wait  for 
passengers,  as  he  more  than  once  observed  one 
of  the  party  throw  himself  flat  upon  the  road, 
with  his  ear  to  the  ground,  in  order  to  listen 
for  the  tread  of  hoofs.  To  remain  behind  the 
oak  (whose  antique  root  peeped  out  upon  the 
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overhanging  bank)  would  have  been  dangerous. 
Still,  as  he  resolved  closely  to  watch  these 
men,  he  cautiously  withdrew  into  the  deeper 
cover  of  the  trees.  As  he  did  so  his  head 
struck  against  some  obstacle  pendant  from  one 
of  the  boughs,  and,  as  he  raised  his  eyes,  he 
beheld  the  dead  body  of  a  man  suspended, 
a  ghastly  object  thus  seen  in  the  gloom,  and 
which  sufficiently  shewed  the  evil  nature  of 
the  neighbourhood.  He  had  in  fact  reached  a 
spot  called  the  '''  Crooked  Wood,''  a  part  of  the 
road  at  that  period  famous  for  robbery  and 
murder,  and  the  bodies  of  several  malefactors 
were  hung  in  terrorem. 

Shuddering  at  the  sight  he  withdrew  from 
the  vicinity  of  this  object,  which  swinging  back- 
wards and  forwards  looked  yet  more  horrible  in 
the  deep  gloom.  The  next  moment  he  heard 
the  distant  sound  of  hoofs  upon  the  road,  and 
at  the  same  time  observed  the  figures  beneath 
drawing  cautiously  off  on  either  hand,  conceal- 
ing themselves  completely  in  the  deep  shadows, 
one  only  remaining  prostrate  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  highway.  Although  the  horse- 
men approached  rapidly,  it  was  some  time  ere 
they  neared  the  spot;  now  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
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appearing  close  at  hand,  and  then,  (as  some 
turn  in  the  road  intervened)  again  for  some 
moments  totally  lost  to  the  ear. 

At  length  thej  advanced  down  the  hill 
which  led  immediately  into  this  dark  defile. 
Two  horsemen  he  distinguished;  the  foremost 
immediately  reined  up  his  horse,  and  signed 
to  his  companion  to  do  the  same.  The  heart 
of  Shakspere  beat  quickly  as  he  observed  one 
of  the  travellers  dismount  and  stoop  down  to 
render  assistance  to  the  prostrate  form  before 
him.  As  he  did  so  the  robber  suddenly 
grasped  the  traveller  by  the  throat  and  pulled 
him  down,  at  the  same  moment  his  three  com- 
panions, darting  like  lightning  from  either 
side  the  road,  whilst  two  assailed  the  horseman 
the  third  aided  their  comrade  to  despatch  the 
traveller  who  had  been  entrapped. 

The  struggle  was  desperate:  the  mounted 
cavalier  had  in  an  instant  unsheathed  his 
long  rapier,  and  manfully  defended  himself; 
and  the  woods  around  rang  to  the  blows  of 
the  combatants.  Meanw4iile  the  prostrate 
traveller,  whose  horse  had  galloped  ofi"  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fray,  was  also  in  an 
unpleasant  plight.     This  latter,  being  a  power- 
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ful  man,  had  more  than  once  heaved  himself 
up  by  main  force,  and  nearly  cleared  himself 
from  his  adversaries.  But,]  with  heavy  blows 
and  desperate  exertions,  they  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  pinning  him  down.  In  an  instant, 
however,  the  fallen  man  succeeded  in  drawing 
a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  discharged  it  into 
the  body  of  one  of  his  opponents. 

All  this  happened  in  as  short  a  time  as  it 
has  taken  the  reader  to  peruse  it.  Life  and 
death,  in  such  deadly  conflict,  is  taken  and 
received  by  the  combatants  like  the  lightning's 
flash ;  and,  albeit  the  travellers  struggled  man- 
fully, yet  a  very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  tell 
against  the  lesser  party.  The  horseman  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dragged  from  his  saddle, 
and  his  fellow-traveller  was  growing  exhausted 
with  the  violence  of  action.  At  that  moment, 
however,  a  heavy  blow  fractured  the  skull  of 
the  ruffian  who  held  the  bridle-rein  of  the 
rearing  steed,  and  as  the  new  combatant  im- 
mediately afterwards  opposed  himself  to  the 
robber,  who  had  by  this  time  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  rider  to  the  ground,  after  a  short 
and  rapid  combat,  the  latter  turned  and 
fled. 

YOL.  II.  0 
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This  turned  the  tide  of  battle  instanta- 
neously in  favour  of  the  travellers,  and  as  is 
oft-times  the  case  in  such  conflicts,  it  ended  in 
the  same  rapid  manner  in  which  it  had  com- 
menced. The  travellers  stood  panting  with 
their  recent  exertions,  and  whilst  three  bodies 
lay  before  them  in  the  road,  their  deliverer 
leaning  upon  his  heavy  quarter-staff,  stood 
regarding  one  of  them  with  curious  eye. 

Meantime,  after  the  person,  who  seemed  by 
his  appearance  the  principal  of  the  travellers, 
had  somewhat  recovered  himself,  he  stepped 
up  to  the  hero  of  the  quarter-stafi*,  and 
poured  forth  his  thanks  for  the  service  ren- 
dered. 

"  We  are  indebted  to  you  for  no  less  than 
our  lives,''  he  said,  "  and  would  fain  repay  the 
obligation  by  something  more  acceptable  than 
thanks.'' 

The  moon  was  at  the  moment  hidden,  but 
as  Shakspere  caught  a  nearer  view  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  speaker,  he  plucked  his  own  hat 
over  his  brow,  and  withdrew  still  further  into 
the  shadow  of  the  trees.  At  the  same  time 
he  courteously  refused  all  requital  for  the  aid 
he  had  rendered. 
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"  Can  we  do  nothing  to  requite  this  favour"?" 
said  the  taller  Cavalier. 

"You  can,"  said  Shakspere,  "since,  if  I 
guess  aright,  your  name  is  Arderne,  and  jou 
go  towards  Stratford-upon-Avon." 

"Such  is  my  name,"  said  the  traveller. 
"  How  can  I  serve  you  1" 

"By  giving  this  token,"  said  Shakspere, 
tearing  a  leaf  from  a  small  tablet  he  carried  in 
his  breast,  and  writing  a  few  words  on  it. 

"  No  more  V  inquired  the  traveller,  endea- 
vouring to  get  a  better  view  of  the  speaker. 

"  Tell  those  to  whom  you  give  the  token," 
said  Shakspere,  "  that  he  who  sends  it  is  in 
life  and  health— no  more." 

"  But  will  you  not  bear  us  company?"  said 
Arderne.  "  This  place  seems  dangerous,  and 
alone  you  may  be  met  by  others  of  the  gang." 

"  Tis  no  matter,"  said  Shakspere ;  "  I  cannot 
consort  with  thee.  Our  paths  to-night,  as 
through  life,  lie  in  different  directions.  Fare- 
well!" and  hastily  darting  off,  he  was  quickly 
lost  in  the  gloom. 

"  Strange,"  said  Walter  Arderne,  as  he 
glanced  closely  at  the  small  slip  of  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  which  the  moon's  light  now  gave 
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him  an  opportunity  of  reading.  "  Ah,  bj 
Heaven!  this  paper  is  directed  to  the  wool- 
comber  in  Henley-street.  Methought  I  knew 
the  voice.  'Twas  then  William  Shakspere  who 
so  opportunely  befriended  us.'' 

So  much  was  Arderne  surprised  at  this 
meeting,  that  he  would  fain  have  followed 
Shakspere,  but  his  companion  dissuaded  him. 

"  The  man  is  gone  suddenly  as  he  came," 
said  he,  "  and  we  are  not  wise  to  remain  longer 
in  this  place.  Come,"  he  continued,  as  Walter 
remained  looking  in  the  direction  his  sometime 
friend  had  taken,  "  let  us  on,  and  endeavour  to 
catch  our  horses.  We  may  be  met  again  in 
this  dark  pass,  and,  by  my  fay,  it  is  not  every 
night  in  the  week  a  man  meets  with  a — let  me 
see — How  called  ye  this  friend  in  needV 

"  Shakspere,''  said  Arderne,  whilst  he  still 
lingered  in  the  hope  of  catching  another  glimpse 
of  his  deliverer — "  William  Shakspere." 

"  Ah,  Shakspere !"  said  the  blunt  Fluellyn, 
sheathing  his  rapier.  "Truly  so;  but  come 
on,  a'  God's  name,  I  say:  for  'tis  not  every 
wood  at  midnight  that  can  produce  a  Shak- 
spere/' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


OLD    LONDON. 


Our  scene  shifts  now  from  the  pleasant  fields 
and  sylvan  retreats  in  which  we  have  so  long 
lingered,  and  changes  to  the  great  metropolis  of 
England — London,  in  the  olden  time — a  vastly 
different  place,  as  our  readers  are  doubtless 
well  aware,  both  in  size  and  aspect,  from  the 
same  metropolis  of  the  present  day ;  since  three 
parts  of  that  which  is  now  crowded  with 
houses,  intersected  with  streets  and  squares, 
and  crammed  with  an  overwhelming  popula- 
tion, was  then  the  haunt  of  the  deer,  the  form 
of  the  hare,  the  park,  the  thicket,  and  the 
chace. 

It  is  curious  to  imagine  the  appearance  of 
this  metropolis  in  Elizabeth's  day.  Its  peculiar 
houses,  with  their  sloping  roofs  and  beetling 
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stories,  its  narrow  thoroughfares,  and  the  variety 
of  antique  buildings,  which  still  remained  to 
tell  the  tale  of  former  reigns,  altogether  pro- 
ducing a  picturesque  and  beautiful  eflfect,  such 
as  our  readers  have  doubtless  often  dwelt  on 
with  pleasure  in  the  old  paintings  of  the  time. 
Added  also  to  the  peculiar  architectural  beauty 
of  that  day,  many  of  the  better  sort  of  edi- 
fices being  detached,  surrounded  with  tall  trees, 
and  standing  within  the  rounding  of  their  own 
gardens,  presented  a  delicious  and  bowery  ap- 
pearance ere  the  very  interior  of  the  city  was 
reached.  The  silver  Thames,  too,  at  this  period, 
still  flowed  for  the  most  part  through  green 
banks,  until  its  tide  passed  the  dark  gates  of 
the  Tower,  when  for  a  small  space  the  build- 
ings were  reared  one  upon  another,  as  if  they 
had  apparently  been  thrust  forward  from  the 
more  crowded  parts,  and  only  hindered  from 
toppling  into  the  stream  by  the  piles  and 
heavy  timbers  of  the  crushed-up  cabins  under- 
neath. 

Thus  the  whole  together,  seen  from  the 
water,  with  their  diamond-paned  bay-windows 
encroaching  over  the  stream,  looked  like  the 
the  bulk-heads  of  innumerable  vessels  crammed 
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and  cast  in  confusion  along  the  margin  of  the 
river. 

After  passing  this  crowded  mass,  however, 
and  which,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  stretched  but 
for  a  short  distance,  the  eye  of  the  passenger 
was  again  relieved  bj  edifices  both  of  a  noble 
appearance,  and  by  no  means  stinted  to  space, 
the  banks  even  at  this  part  of  the  river  occa- 
sionally displaying  a  verdant  appearance,  and 
such  buildings  standing  in  their  own  proper 
gi'ounds.  For  instance,  the  very  important 
hostel  of  the  Three  Cranes,  with  its  porch,  its 
huge  chimneys,  and  its  ample  rooms,  was  reared 
upon  the  grassy  bank,  its  deep  bay-windows 
looking  out  upon  the  stream.  The  frowning 
towers  and  dark  water-gate  of  Barnard's  Castle 
next  appeared.  Then  came  the  ominous-look- 
ing tower  of  Bridewell.  A  few  strokes  of  the 
oar,  and  the  pleasant  gardens  of  the  White 
Friars  met  the  eye.  Then  came  the  Temple 
Gardens,  and  after  them  the  pile  of  buildings, 
with  battlement  and  strong  tower,  called  the 
Sauoye;  after  that,  amongst  many  other  im- 
portant edifices,  were  to  be  seen  the  castellated 
towers  of  Duresme  Place,  York  Place,  the 
Courts,  the  Starre  Chamber,  Westminster  Hall, 
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with  a  sort  of  pier  running  out  from  the  open 
court  in  front,  and  the  Parliament  House ;  then 
came  the  huge  Abbey  of  "Westminster,  not  as 
now  choked  up  by  encroaching  squalor,  but 
standing  in  its  magnificence  in  the  midst  of 
verdant  meadows ;  and  lastly  came  the  Queen's 
Bridge. 

On  the  Surrey  side,  the  aspect  of  the  Thames 
and  its  banks  would  have  yet  more  surprised 
a  modern  eye,  since  there  the  wind  still  sighed 
amongst  the  reeds  and  long  grass  of  centuries. 
On  Lambeth  Marsh  stood  the  palace  and 
church,  together  with  some  two  dozen  strag- 
gling edifices.  But  the  oxen's  low  was  heard 
along  the  whole  of  that  overcrowded  part,  so 
well  known  to  the  Londoner  of  the  present 
day,  and  now  so  teeming  with  a  squalid  and 
overwhelming  population.  All  along  the 
banks  on  this  side,  trees  and  gardens,  with  an 
occasional  row  of  houses,  a  goodly  edifice,  or  a 
countryfied  hostel  were  to  be  seen  until  the 
passenger  came  to  Winchester  Place,  St.  Mary 
Over,  and  London  Bridge,  with  the  gate- 
houses, towers,  and  multitudinous  buildings 
built  all  along  it.  Nay,  the  spectator,  standing 
upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  bridge 
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and  looking  beyond  the  great  blackened  wall  of 
old  London,  beheld  a  large  tract  called  the 
Spital  Fjields,  in  which  the  sheep  fed  beneath 
the  shade  of  tall  trees.  Bishopsgate  Street, 
too,  with  its  one  long  straggling  thoroughfare, 
seemed  a  trifling  village.  In  Finsburie  Fjeld 
stood  the  windmill,  and  the  kennel  for  hounds. 
Clerkenwell  seemed  but  a  single  church  with 
its  surrounding  wall.  Gra/s  Inn  Lane  ap- 
peared a  remote  thoroughfare,  leading  to  the 
open  country,  and  Broad  St.  Jiles  was  a  tri- 
fling village,  whilst  in  Convent  Garden,  then 
completely  surrounded  by  a  high  and  massive 
wall,  stood  a  single  edifice — the  Convent,  from 
which  it  took  its  name,  and  beyond  it  green 
meadows  studded  witli  trees. 

Such  then  were  the  environs  of  London,  at 
the  period  of  which  we  write.  Its  interior  we 
shall  perhaps  again  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
during  the  progress  of  our  story. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day 
from  his  leaving  Stratford-upon-Avon,  that 
William  Shakspere,  standing  upon  Hampstead 
Hill,  looked  upon  London  for  the  first  time. 
The  spot  on  which  he  stood  (albeit  it  has  now, 
like  others  we   have  mentioned,  become  one 
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rast  region  of  brick  and  mortar),  was  then 
studded  with  oaks,  which  had  perhaps  wit- 
nessed the  gathering  of  the  knightly  and  the 
noble  for  the  Crusades.  Immediately  on  his 
right,  was  the  massive  buttressed  wall,  inclosing 
the  grounds  of  a  half  castellated  and  moated 
residence,  a  country  seat  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton. 

As  Shakspere  stood  thus  and  gazed  down 
upon  the  metropolis,  he  beheld  many  of  those 
time-honoured  edifices,  yet  remaining,  which 
he  had  read  of  whilst  studying  the  history  of 
his  native  land. 

Long  did  the  future  poet  gaze  upon  the 
scene  before  him,  and  the  setting  sun  was 
pouring  down  his  softened  glories,  and  bathing 
tower,  and  steeple,  and  wall,  in  a  flood  of 
molten  gold,  as  he  entered  the  suburbs.  Su- 
burbs which  the  traveller  of  the  present  day 
would  have  likened  more  to  a  row  of  hucksters' 
shops,  or  temporary  buildings  run  up  for  a 
fair,  than  the  outskirts  of  a  great  city. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were  to  be  seen 
those  pent-house-stalls,  which,  projecting  into 
the  highways,  displayed  the  different  articles 
of  the  different  trades  and  occupations  of  the 
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indwellers,  and  which  being  relieved  by  innu- 
merable signs,  tubs,  long  benches,  stalls,  smiths' 
forges,  and  quaint-looking  inns  or  hostels,  gave 
a  most  picturesque  and  diversified  appearance 
to  the  whole. 

It  must  have  been  a  singular  sight  to  behold 
that  friendless  young  man,  wending  his  way 
along  the  suburban  streets  of  old  London. 
The  dust  of  many  miles  upon  his  worn  shoes, 
his  spirits  weary,  and,  like  his  own  Touchstone, 
his  legs  weary  too,  and  not  a  cross  in  his 
pocket.  He  was  in  London  now,  and  the  hard 
selfishness  of  the  citizen  he  found  somewhat 
different  from  the  good-natured  hospitality  of 
the  cottager.  His  last  coin  had  been  spent 
that  morning,  and  he  was  weary  and  hungry 
withal.  Yet  still  the  first  sight  of  the  streets 
of  London,  as  he  gradually  got  into  the  inte- 
rior, so  much  interested  him,  that  he  forgot 
both  hunger  and  weariness  and  kept  wandering 
on. 

To  the  right  he  turned,  now  stopping  to 
admire  some  relic  of  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets;  and  then  to  the  left,  now  looking 
up  at  some  edifice  whose  beetling  stories,  pro- 
jecting over  the  street  above,  so  nearly  met  a 
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corresponding  edifice  on  the  opposite  side,  that 
the  inhabitants  might  almost  have  shaken 
hands  out  of  the  upper  floor  windows.  The 
increasing  bustle  of  the  great  town  he  was 
every  step  becoming  more  involved  in,  he  at 
first  disregarded,  being  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  buildings  he  passed,  and  the  curiosities 
every  moment  presented  to  his  view.  Occa- 
sionally too  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
group  of  cavaliers,  dressed  in  all  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  period,  as  they  rode  gallantly 
through  the  streets.  Then  again,  the  furtive 
glance  of  the  merry- eyed  citizen's  daughter,  and 
which  she  threw  at  the  exceeding  handsome, 
though  somewhat  country-clad  young  man,  as 
she  tripped  down  some  narrow  passage,  arrested 
him. 

These  matters  caused  Shakspere  ever  and 
anon  to  stop  and  consider  curiously,  and,  as 
he  gazed  around,  the  continual  passers  as  con- 
stantly interrupted  the  current  of  his  medita- 
tions. 

Then  he  was  rudely  thrust  from  the  cause- 
way as  a  swaggering  party,  ruffling  and  rustling 
in  "  unpaid-for  silks,''  and  attended  by  a  whole 
retinue   of  followers,  passed  on  towards  the 
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court-end  of  the  Town,  talking  loud,  swearing 
gallantly,  and  even  singing  snatclies  of  songs 
as  they  progressed ;  elbowing  the  men  from, 
and  thrusting  the  females  as  unceremoniously 
to  the  wall.  Their  huge  trunks  and  short 
cloaks  fluttering  in  the  wind,  their  chains  and 
various  ornaments  glittering  in  the  sun,  and 
the  feathers  in  their  high-crowned  hats  brush- 
ing the  overhanging  stories  of  the  houses  as 
they  walked. 

All  these  varieties,  so  new  to  the  pedestrian, 
continually  excited  his  curiosity,  more  especially 
as,  from  the  conversation  of  several  citizens,  he 
found  that  rumours  of  events  of  importance 
were  filling  men's  minds  with  the  anticipation 
of  events  to  come. 

"  Heard  ye  the  news,  neighbour,"  said  one 
staid-looking  burgher,  "just  brought  in  from 
Milford  Haven  1  A  Spanish  fleet  hath  been 
sighted  ofi"  those  parts.'' 

"  Nay,  neighbour,"  said  another,  "  I  heard 
not  of  the  Spaniard.  They  do  say,  however, 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise  hath  landed  in  Sussex 
with  a  strong  army." 

"  And  I  heard,"  continued  a  third,  **  that 
the  Scot  hath  made  an  irruption  into  England. 
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Nay,  'tis  even  whispered  that  Queen  Mary 
hath  escaped,  and  that  the  northern  countries 
have,  in  sooth,  commenced  an  insurrection." 

"  Aye,  and  harkee,  neighbours  all,"  said  a 
fourth,  "  only  let  it  go  no  further,  I  heard  tell 
in  Paul's  to-day  of  a  new  conspiracy  to  assassi- 
nate our  good  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  set  on  foot, 
'tis  said,  by  L'Aubespine,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador. Nay,  I  can  tell  thee  that  a  mob  hath 
beset  the  Frenchman's  house,  and  he  hath  been 
ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  without  delay. 
Aye,  and  'tis  said  the  Queen  is  much  troubled 
with  these  things ;  that  she  keeps  close,  and 
much  alone ;  that  she  muttereth  much  to  her- 
self, and  seems  in  great  tribulation"''"." 

"Not  much  wonder,  either,"  said  another. 
"  'Tis  certain  she  is  in  great  terror  and  per- 
plexity; and  if  she  hesitate  much  longer  to 
order  the  execution  of  the  Papist  Queen  of 
Scots,  the  kingdom  will  be  burnt  up  in  an 
auto-da-fe." 

As  Shakspere  listened  to  these  rumours  he 


*  Such  rumours  were  got  up  by  Elizabeth  after  her 
final  resolve  to  carry  the  seutence  against  Mary  into 
execution. 
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still  continued  to  wander  on  amidst  the  laby- 
rinth of  lanes,  alleys,  and  buildings  in  which 
he  found  himself.  Now  he  progressed  through 
a  dense  mass  of  wooden  tenements  called  Shoe 
Lane,  the  streets  crooked  and  narrow,  and 
overshadowed  by  a  perpetual  twilight,  from 
the  abutments  overhead,  rising,  as  we  before 
said,  story  above  story,  until  they  almost  closed 
upon  each  other.  Then,  again,  he  turned  down 
another  street,  retraced  his  steps,  wandered 
back  through  Crow  Lane  into  GiflPord  Street, 
and  was  brought  up  by  the  huge  black-looking 
mass  constituting  Old  London  Wall.  Gazing 
up  at  the  ramparts  of  this  dark  boundary,  he 
made  his  way  along  the  Old  Bailey,  passed 
through  Lud's  Gate,  and  found  himself  in  the 
large  open  space  in  which  stood  the  then 
gothic-looking  structure  of  St.  Paul's.  Here  he 
found  a  large  concourse  of  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  leaping,  shouting,  and  holding  a 
sort  of  revel  around  a  huge  bonfire  kindled 
just  at  the  part  called  Ave  Maria,  whilst  a 
second  rout  were  collecting  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
sort  of  stage  erected  opposite  the  houses  named 
Paternoster  Row. 

Leaning  upon  his  staff,  in  the  shade  of  the 
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old  gothic  building,  he  gazed  upon  tlie  scene 
before  him  as  the  chimes  rung  out  from  the 
tower.  He  stood  apart  from  that  crowd  alone, 
unknowing  any,  unknown  to  all,  on  a  spot 
now  covered  by  the  vast  building  since  reared 
upon  those  ancient  foundations;  and,  as  he 
stood,  he  looked  upon  a  scene  which  called  up 
associations  no  longer  likely  to  be  engendered 
in  such  locality;  for  all  is  gone  which  could 
impress  the  mind  with  the  times  in  which  he 
himself  lived,  or  with  the  deeds  of  a  former 
age. 

The  edifice  itself,  at  that  period,  told  of 
monkish  intolerance  and  monastic  grandeur; 
when  the  knightly  and  the  noble  bowed  their 
necks,  and  walked  bareheaded  on  the  flags 
beneath,  and  even  kings  did  penance  amongst 
the  mean  and  miserable  at  its  shrine. 

He  was  amidst  the  mighty  dead — the  men 
of  whom  he  had  read  in  his  home  at  Strat- 
ford!  The  Norman  kings  in  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  their  feudal  pride  had 
walked  upon  that  spot.  Then,  again,  as  he 
seated  himself  upon  an  ancient  tomb,  his 
thoughts  turned  upon  his  own  welfare  and 
prospects,  and  he  began  to  ask  himself,  for  the 
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first  time  since  his  arrival  in  London,  what 
course  he  was  to  pursue  ?  Now  that  he  had 
reached  this  aim  and  end  of  his  journey,  what 
was  he  in  reality  the  better  for  it '?  He  knew 
no  one  :  he  had  neglected  to  make  inquiries 
of  his  own  friends  as  to  persons  to  whom  he 
might  have  got  a  recommendation ;  and 
money — the  best  friend  of  the  traveller — he 
had  none.  But  then,  he  was  in  London. 
*'  Truly  so,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "  The  more 
fool  for  being  there  when  in  the  country  he 
was  in  a  better  place."  And  then  he  thought 
of  home,  of  wife,  children,  and  other  relations, 
and  then  his  heart  softened,  and  he  wept. 
Yes  !  there  amidst  the  bustle  of  Old  PauFs, 
whilst  the  Londoners  recreated  themselves 
before  a  sort  of  moveable  stage,  on  which  cer- 
tain dramatic  representations  were  exhibited  to 
the  gaping  crowd  on  one  side,  and  the  bonfire 
raged  on  the  other,  and  all  was  uproar  and 
hilarity.  There  did  Shakspere  sit  and  weep, 
"  in  pure  melancholy  and  troubled  brain."  At 
length,  overcome  with  weariness,  he  leant  back 
against  an  old  tomb,  and  fell  asleep  amidst  the 
hubbub. 

The  red   glare  of  the  fire   threw   out  the 
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gable-ends  and  multitudinous  windows  of  the 
houses,  as  if  thej  had  been  touched  by  a 
painter's  brush  ;  the  figures  around  it  seemed 
so  many  infuriated  demons  leaping  about ;  and 
as  the  whole  flitted  "  like  some  unsubstantial 
pageant"  before  his  eyes,  he  fell  asleep. 

And,  as  he  slept,  came  swaggering  by,  the 
gay  fop — the  gallant  of  the  city — the  tavern- 
haunter — the  ruffler — and  the  bully.  Then 
paced  by  the  more  staid  and  sober  citizens, 
"  merchants  our  well-dealing  countrymen  f  but 
they  stopped  not  to  glance  upon  the  tired 
stranger.  Then  came  flaunting  along,  tempted 
out  by  the  beauty  of  the  evening,  the  city 
madam  with  her  gossip,  the  merry  wives  of 
Chepe  ;  and,  as  they  passed,  they  stopped  for 
a  moment  to  glance  upon  the  well-knit  limbs 
and  handsome  face  of  the  homeless  Shak- 
spere.  They  marked  his  travelled  look,  his 
dusty  shoes,  and  his  worn  doublet,  and  they 
felt  inclined  to  arouse  him,  and  ask  the  cause 
of  that  pallid  cheek,  and  his  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  at  such  an  hour.  But  then,  a  titter 
from  the  rude  gallant  as  he  passed,  sent  them 
forward  amidst  the  throng.  Then  came  the 
cut-purse,  as  the  shadows  deepened,  and  h^ 
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stole  a  furtive  glance  around  the  dark  old 
building.  But  the  night  was  not  far  enough 
advanced  for  him  safely  to  rifle  the  pockets  of 
the  sleeper,  or  slit  his  windpipe  unobserved ; 
and  so  Shakspere  slept  on  amidst  the  throng. 
Quietly,  sweetly  did  he  slumber,  until,  as 
night  approached,  the  crowd  gradually  dis- 
persed, the  stage  disappeared,  and  all  deepened 
down.  Soundly,  heavily,  slept  that  wonderful 
man  amidst  scenes  which  he  was  ere  long  to 
render  famous  in  all  time.  One  touch  of  his 
pen  was  to  picture  Old  Paul's  and  Lud's  Town, 
as  no  other  could  picture  them.  He  was  to 
revel  in  these  scenes  amidst  which  he 
now  unconsciously  slumbered,  so  as  no 
mortal  ever  revelled  before.  He  was  to  call 
up  those  bright  kings,  and  all  the  glit- 
tering host  and  show  them  in  harness,  as  they 
had  lived,  and  to  render  all  that  would  else 
have  been  unknown  in  old  London — a  dream 
of  delight.  Nay,  those  even  who  dwelt  hard 
by  in  East  Cheap,  knew  not  East  Cheap  ;  and 
London  itself  was  to  have  an  interest  lent  to 
it,  such  as  the  dwellers  in  it  at  that  moment 
little  thought  of.     And  so  Shakspere  slept  the 
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sleep  of  weariness — of  "  weariness  which  snores 
upon  the  flint." 

Bj-and-bje,  an  old  poor  man,  clad  in 
scraps  and  tatters,  "his  whole  apparel  built 
upon  pins,"  his  ragged  beard  descending  to  his 
waist,  and  carrying  a  filthy  wallet  on  his  back, 
as  he  poked  about,  and  picked  up  bones  in 
the  churchyard,  came  and  looked  upon  him, 
and  after  a  few  moments'  contemplation, 
stirred  him  with  the  end  of  his  staff  and 
awoke  him.  "Best  not  sleep  here  so  late, 
young  master,"  he  said  ;  "  'tis  unsafe." 

Shakspere  rubbed  his  eyes,  stared  at  the 
crooked  object  before  him,  and  thanked  him 
for  the  caution.  "I  haye,"  he  said,  "no 
cause  for  fear,  since  I  have  nothing  to  lose- 
Nevertheless,  I  thank  thee." 

"  Nothing  to  fear  !"  said  the  tatterdemalion, 
"  nothing  to  lose  !  What  call  ye  nothing  1 
Have  ye  not  life  to  lose '?  Have  ye  not 
clothes  ?  By  my  troth !  there  be  those  haunt- 
ing Paul's  at  night,  young  man,  that  will  take 
the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  and  so  rob 
ye  of  both." 

"  Both  are  valueless,  or  at  least  worth  little," 
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said  Sliakspere,  smiling.  "  Hark,  the  chimes  ! 
how  sweetly  they  sound." 

"Sweeter  to  those  who  hear  them  in  a 
good  bed/'  said  the  man.  "They  are  the 
midnight  chimes ;  wherefore  dost  thou  not 
seek  thy  home,  young  master  T 

"  I  shoidd  seek  that  which  I  should  hardly 
find/'  said  Shakspere.  "  I  have  no  home, 
good  friend,  at  least,  not  in  London." 

"  Neither  home  nor  coin  T  said  the  aged 
man. 

"Neither  one  nor  the  other,"  returned 
Shakspere ;  "  and  but  a  few  hours  old  in 
London." 

"But  you've  friends  here "?"  inquired  the 
old  man. 

"Poor  in  that  as  in  all  else,"  returned 
Shakspere. 

"  Wilt  come  with  me  T  said  the  old  man  ; 
"  I  can  find  thee  a  roof  for  one  night,  perhaps 
food  too." 

"  I  almost  die  for  food,"  said  Shakspere ; 
"and  thankfully  foUow  thee."  And  so  the 
tatterdemalion  led  the  way  from  St.  Paul's, 
and  Shakspere  followed  him. 

Through  dark  alleys  and  curious  thorough- 
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fares  did  that  lean  old  man  thread  his  way, 
ever  and  anon,  as  he  trampled  along  and 
turned  the  comer  of  some  fresh  street,  stopping 
for  a  moment  to  observe  if  his  follower  took 
the  right  turn,  where  so  many  closes,  alleys, 
and  courts  existed ;  for  as  they  made  their 
way  towards  the  water-side,  he  occasionally 
came  amongst  houses  so  thickly  and  irregu- 
larly placed,  that,  by  night,  he  himself  could 
scarcely  thread  the  labyrinth.  Passing  through 
Dowegate,  Bush-lane,  and  Pudynge-lane,  he  at 
last  stopped  before  a  house  in  Bylyngsgate. 
The  tenement  before  which  the  old  man 
stopped  would  have  been  termed  in  our  own 
days  but  a  shed,  since  seen  from  the  street,  it 
apparently  consisted  but  of  one  large  bay 
window,  thrust  out  from  a  square  wooden 
building,  a  large  brick  chimney  sprouting  out 
in  rear. 

On  opening  a  door,  which  was  situated 
within  a  sort  of  blind  alley  on  one  side,  the 
proprietor  of  the  domicile  signed  to  his  guest 
to  follow,  and  entered  the  one  apartment, 
which  indeed  constituted  the  entire  dwelling. 

Not  only  was  it  the  parlour,  kitchen,  and 
sleeping-apartment  of  the  occupants,  but,  as 
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the  guest  glanced  around  it,  he  obseryed,  bj 
the  light  of  a  lamp  placed  on  a  table  near  the 
window,  that  it  was  fitted  up  as  a  sort  of 
laboratory ;  and  its  walls  being  accomodated 
with  shelves,  were  crowded  with  vials,  galli- 
pots, and  vessels  of  antique  formation,  con- 
taining precious  unguents,  philters,  and  com- 
pounds, perhaps  in  the  present  day  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopeia.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  was  also  means  for  experimen- 
talizing in  the  deep  science  of  alchemy, — all 
which  was  apparent  from  the  crucibles,  retorts, 
and  other  vessels  scattered  around  the  hearth. 
Such  as  the  apartment  was,  the  needy-looking 
hollow-eyed  proprietor,  and  who,  Shakspere 
surmized,  was  the  medical  practitioner  of  that 
squalid  neighbourhood,  welcomed  his  guest  to 
his  poor  dwelling  ;  and  with  an  alacrity  whicli 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  his  appear- 
ance, placed  wine  and  refreshment  before  him  ; 
and  then  opening  an  ample  closet  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  apartment,  shewed  him  a  mat- 
trass  on  which  he  could  repose  for  the  night. 

"  I  have  little  to  offer,  young  master,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  seldom  offer  that  little.  But  I 
saw  that  in  your  face  which  interested  me  as 
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you  slept.  You  reminded  me  of  a  bright 
youth,  my  hope  in  better  days,  my  only  son, 
long  since  dead ;  and  as  I  watched  thy  coun- 
tenance, I  read  a  bright  fortune  in  store  for 
thee." 

And  Shakspere  wrung  the  hand  of  that  old 
man,  so  needy-looking  and  pinched,  and  slept 
without  fear  under  his  roof,  in  the  then  dan- 
gerous locality  of  Bylynsgate,  and  where  per- 
haps he  might  never  again  awake  alive. 
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